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PREFACE 


In  any  historical  study  the  closer  one  gets  to  the  every¬ 
day  life  of  the  common  people  the  better  basis  one  has  for 
understanding  that  people’s  history.  Few  historical  sub¬ 
jects  offer  better  opportunities  to  get  very  near  the  actual 
life  of  the  common  people  than  the  one  treated  in  the 
following  pages.  In  order  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
household  manufacturing  was  carried  on  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  i860,  the  phases  and  processes  relative  to 
the  industry,  and  the  products  resulting  therefrom,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  writer  to  go  right  into  the  homes  of  the 
people  engaged  in  such  manufacturing.  Such,  of  course, 
was  historically  but  not  actually  possible.  Historically 
speaking,  the  writer  was  able  to  see  the  system  of  family 
manufacturing  in  operation  through  the  accounts  of  those 
persons  who  both  actually  saw  and  were  a  part  of  it  and 
were  for  this  reason  in  a  position  to  record  facts,  describe 
conditions,  and  estimate  amounts  relative  to  the  system. 

Because  of  the  author’s  desire  to  get  as  near  to  the  daily 
life  of  the  people  as  possible,  much  use  has  been  made  of 
contemporary  accounts,  personal  recollections,  local  his¬ 
tories,  and  census  returns.  All  these  have  been  used  with  a 
full  realization  of  their  character  and  of  the  danger  involved 
in  using  them  solely  as  a  basis  for  final  historical  conclusions. 
Nevertheless,  when  a  census  official  went  into  the  home  and 
secured  data  from  first-hand  sources,  when  the  traveler 
did  likewise  and  described  what  he  saw,  and  when  a 
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responsible  individual  in  his  later  years  wrote  in  consider¬ 
able  detail  of  his  early  life,  it  does  not  seem  that  any  better 
sources  could  be  found  for  a  subject  like  the  one  herein 
discussed,  even  though  one  admits  that  they  are  subject 
to  all  sorts  of  human  frailties.  It  is  certainly  true  that  no 
adequate  history  of  household  manufactures  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  i860  could  be  written  without  a  large  use 
of  such  materials. 

It  is  the  writer’s  belief  that  a  history  of  any  special 
phase  of  the  life  of  a  people,  treating  that  phase  in  more  or 
less  isolation  from  the  various  other  phases  of  that  people’s 
life,  would  be  of  no  great  value.  Because  of  this  belief  an 
attempt  has  been  made  throughout  the  discussion  to  relate 
household  manufactures  to  the  people’s  social,  political,  and 
general  industrial  life.  While  the  reader  will  not  get  many 
details  relative  to  England’s  commercial  policy  toward  the 
colonies,  the  handicraft  and  factory  systems,  transporta¬ 
tion,  commerce,  and  the  like,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  will 
throughout  the  book  be  conscious  of  the  existence  of  these 
factors  and  their  relation  to  the  family  system  of  manu¬ 
facturing.  Such  a  treatment  has  occasionally  forced  the 
discussion  somewhat  away  from  the  main  topic,  but  in 
the  end  it  has  added  facts  and  impressions  essential  to 
the  paramount  issue. 

Since  this  special  care  has  been  taken  to  portray  the 
system  of  household  manufacturing  as  it  existed  up  to 
i860  in  its  relation  to  the  industrial  life  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the  book  may  prove  a  valuable 
adjunct  to  history  courses  in  elementary,  high,  and  normal 
schools  and  colleges,  and  to  certain  courses  in  the  depart- 
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ment  of  home  economics  and  household  arts  wherever 
they  are  given.  The  book  contains  material  to  satisfy, 
partially  at  least,  the  present-day  demand  for  industrial  - 
history  material  in  history  courses.  It  also  furnishes  the 
domestic-science  and  household-arts  teachers  a  historical 
background  for  their  courses  by  giving  an  account  of  certain 
phases  of  their  work  as  it  was  done  in  the  home  before  the 
school  ever  thought  of  doing  it. 

It  is  with  deep  gratitude  that  the  writer  acknowledges 
his  indebtedness  to  Professors  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  W.  E. 
Dodd,  and  M.  W.  Jernegan,  all  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
for  their  valuable  assistance  throughout  the  writing  of  this 
account.  To  Professor  Jernegan  he  is  especially  indebted 
for  his  suggestions  as  to  form  and  content  of  the  discussion, 
for  his  careful  reading  and  keen  criticisms  of  the  manu¬ 
script,  and  for  his  helpful  guidance  in  seeking  and  evalu¬ 
ating  sources.  It  was  upon  Professor  Dodd’s  suggestion 
that  the  work  was  begun;  his  counsel  and  advice  were 
always  cheerfully  given  whenever  sought;  he  also  read  the 
manuscript  and  made  valuable  suggestions.  Professor 
McLaughlin  gave  serviceable  aid  in  the  general  plan  and 
organization  of  the  field  and  in  securing  access  to  valuable 
source  material. 

R.  M.  T. 

Chicago,  III. 

December,  1916 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTORY 

The  nature  of  the  subject  treated  in  the  following  pages 
makes  it  necessary  to  state  rather  specifically  at  the  outset 
what  it  does  and  does  not  include.  Stated  positively,  the 
term  “household  manufactures”  as  used  in  this  discussion 
comprises  all  those  articles  now  made  almost  wholly  in 
shop  or  factory  which  were  formerly  made  in  the  home  and 
on  the  plantation  by  members  of  the  family  or  plantation 
household  from  raw  material  produced  largely  on  the  farm 
where  the  manufacturing  was  done.  Negatively  expressed, 
the  subject  does  not  include:  (i)  goods  wrought  for  sale, 
the  manufacture  of  which  was  the  only  or  principal  occupa¬ 
tion  of  those  concerned  and  employed  in  making  them; 
(2)  things  made  in  the  home  as  a  supplement  to  factory 
operations;  (3)  products  of  the  home  factory  from  mate¬ 
rials  furnished  from  sources  other  than  the  shop  or  the 
factory;  (4)  articles  made  on  the  plantation  primarily 
for  sale;  (5)  commodities  such  as  bread,  butter,  jellies, 
etc.,  which  are  yet  common  productions  of  farm  homes, 
even  though  they  are  made  in  large  quantities  in  fac¬ 
tories.  Some  concrete  examples  will  clarify  these  elimi¬ 
nations. 

Goods  wrought  for  sale  by  those  whose  chief  or  only 
business  was  their  manufacture  embrace  the  products  of 
the  handicraft  system.  While  the  home  occasionally 
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made  wares  for  sale,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  business  of 
making  them  was  but  an  adjunct  to  the  ordinary  routine 
of  farm  life,  such  goods  being  exchanged  for  those  that  the 
home  produced  with  considerable  difficulty,  or  not  at  all. 
To  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line  of  demarkation  between  the 
handicraft  and  household  systems  of  manufacture  has  not 
been  possible  at  all  times.  In  many  cases  some  of  the 
processes  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles 
were  performed  in  the  home  and  others  in  the  shop  or  mill. 
In  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  the  carding,  fulling, 
dyeing,  shearing,  and  pressing  were  often  performed  in  an 
establishment  and  only  the  spinning  and  weaving  were 
done  in  the  home,  either  by  members  of  the  family  or  by 
itinerant  spinners  and  weavers.  In  all  cases  where  the 
manufactured  articles  resulted  from  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  family  and  the  foregoing  agencies  they  have  been 
denominated  household  manufactures.  Strictly  shop-made 
goods  have  been  eliminated  when  at  all  possible,  because 
the  handicraft  system  of  manufacturing  as  it  once  existed 
in  this  country  is  worthy  of  a  treatment  apart  from  other 
systems. 

Articles  made  in  the  home  merely  as  a  supplement  to 
factory  or  shop  operations  have  been  excluded  in  order  to 
eliminate  all  the  so-called  sweatshop-made  goods.  Such 
an  elimination  includes  all  sorts  of  manufacturing  in  the 
home  where  the  material  was  furnished  by  the  factory  or 
shop,  and  where  the  worker  had  nothing  but  his  labor 
invested.  For  example,  as  early  as  1784,  after  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  machine  for  cutting  wire  teeth  for  wool  cards  and 
one  for  piercing  leather  backs,  the  women  and  children 
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found  a  new  employment  at  home,  setting  teeth  in  the 
backs,  an  operation  in  the  manufacture  of  wool  cards  that 
was  not  done  in  the  factory  until  fifteen  years  later.1 
Another  case  in  point  is  the  garment-making  industry  as 
it  existed  before  the  sewing-machine  came  into  common 
use.  A  few  decades  prior  to  1850  large  quantities  of  gar¬ 
ments  were  cut  out  by  the  dealers  in  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia  and  sent  to  the  country  towns,  where  the 
daughters  and  wives  of  the  farmers  and  sailors  made  them 
in  their  own  homes.2  When  possible,  all  such  home  opera¬ 
tions  have  been  eliminated,  because  the  subject  under 
consideration  is  not  at  all  concerned  with  goods  produced 
by  sweatshop  labor. 

Another  limitation  excludes  articles  made  in  the  homes 
from  materials  other  than  those  furnished  by  shop  or  fac¬ 
tory  and  at  the  same  time  not  produced  upon  the  farm  or 
plantation  where  they  were  manufactured.  Chief  among 
such  exclusions  are  the  poplar  and  palm-leaf  hats,  made 
in  large  quantities  in  many  New  England  homes  for  some 
years  after  1800.  The  material  for  making  these  hats  was 
kept  largely  by  traders  or  storekeepers,  the  women  and 
girls  securing  it  from  them  and  receiving  a  certain  sum  for 
each  hat  made.3  This  home  industry  might  be  considered 
an  important  step  in  the  transition  from  home-  to  factory- 
made  goods  in  New  England,  since  the  women  could  buy 
the  latter  with  the  income  from  their  hat-making,  thus 

1  Earle,  Home  Life  in  Colonial  Days,  p.  205. 

3  Abbott,  Women  in  Industry,  p.  220. 

3  Chase,  Hist,  of  Old  Chester,  N.H.,  p.  434;  Norton,  Hist,  of  Filzwilliam, 
N.H.,  p.  414. 
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relieving  them  of  the  arduous  labor  connected  with  carding, 
spinning,  bleaching,  weaving,  and  dyeing.1 

Plantation  manufacturing  has  not  been  included  when 
it  was  chiefly  carried  on  for  profit  rather  than  to  supply  the 
plantation  needs.  For  example,  Colonel  Scarburgh,  of 
Northampton  County,  Virginia,  as  early  as  1652  had  a 
small  malt-house  and  a  shoe  factory  in  which  nine  shoe¬ 
makers  were  employed,  both  of  which  were  run  for  profit.2 
While  Washington  did  weaving  for  the  neighbors  in  his 
establishment,  yet  he  did  not  maintain  it  primarily  for 
this  purpose.  Plantation  manufacturing  means,  through¬ 
out  the  discussion,  that  done  mainly  to  supply  the  planta¬ 
tion  necessities  and  not  that  done  for  sale. 

Since  the  discussion  is  concerned  solely  with  those 
articles  once  made  in  the  home  or  on  the  plantation,  but 
now  universally  made  in  factories,  it  has  been  thought  best 
to  eliminate  all  articles  quite  generally  made  at  the  present 
time  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  farmers.  Such 
articles  are  included  in  the  last  elimination  mentioned 
above.  While  the  making  of  these  articles  may  in  time 
pass  to  the  factory,  just  as  many  others  once  made  in  the 
home  have  done,  yet  such  is  not  the  case  at  present,  hence 
a  reason  for  their  exclusion. 

The  importance  of  household  manufactures  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  country  to  about  1830  can  hardly  be  realized 
by  one  who  has  not  given  the  subject  special  consideration. 

1  Nail-making  has  not  been  eliminated.  While  the  farmer  secured  the 
rods  from  the  nearest  store,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  consumed  much  of 
the  product.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  included. 

2  Wise,  The  Eastern  Shore  of  Va.  in  the  iyth  Cent.,  p.  302. 
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The  almost  economic  independence  of  many  homes  and 
communities  was  a  great  asset  to  the  people  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  days  in  their  struggle  for  political  liberty.  War 
and  blockade  only  drove  them  back  to  more  primitive  con¬ 
ditions  and  established  an  industrial  independence  of 
both  foreign  and  domestic  markets.  After  seven  years 
of  costly  warfare,  England  finally  realized  the  difficulty  of 
conquering  colonists  who  could  within  their  homes  manu¬ 
facture  the  necessities  that  her  blockade  aimed  to  keep  out. 
The  service  rendered  by  this  family  industry  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  is  the  more  significant  when  con¬ 
trasted  with  what  the  South  attempted  through  it  during 
the  Civil  War.  In  spite  of  its  reversion  to  the  primitive 
ways  of  supplying  necessities,  the  Confederacy  was  unable 
to  escape  what  the  federal  blockade  finally  brought. 

Aside  from  the  part  played  by  the  system  of  household 
manufactures  during  the  Revolutionary  days  in  securing 
and  maintaining  an  industrial  independence,  it  was  of 
very  great  moment  to  the  nation  at  large  in  its  early  his¬ 
tory  as  a  supplement  to  agriculture — of  necessity  a  pre¬ 
vailing  industry  in  a  new  country.  Without  a  European 
market,  or  in  fact  any  market  at  all,  agricultural  profits 
were  alwrays  very  small.  This  was  especially  true  on  the 
frontier  and  in  all  sections  devoid  of  transportation  facil¬ 
ities,  because  there  were  so  many  farmers,  hence  a  small 
number  depending  on  others  for  their  agricultural  products. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  also  gave  a  liberal  return  for  the 
work  involved.  Now,  since  there  was  no  market  for  the 
labor  of  the  field,  the  farmer  had  to  exchange  his  leisure 
hours  for  a  supply  of  clothing  and  other  necessities  which  he 
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could  have  purchased  if  he  had  had  a  market  for  his  staples. 
Until  this  market  came  his  dependence  upon  the  household 
factory  was  almost  absolute.  It  is  certainly  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  civilization  could  not  have  been  maintained 
in  sections  of  the  New  England  and  middle  states  during 
the  colonial  period,  and  on  the  frontier  everywhere  for 
several  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  first  settlement, 
without  the  system  of  household  manufactures. 

The  social  life  of  many  communities  also  centered  in 
the  system  of  family  manufactures.  It  was  in  the  social 
gatherings  connected  with  spinning,  carding,  and  fulling 
that  the  people,  young  and  old,  found  wholesome  enjoy¬ 
ment.  The  spinning,  carding,  and  fulling  bees,  the 
spinning  societies  and  contests,  all  gave  the  people  op¬ 
portunities  to  satisfy  their  social  instincts  and  desires. 
Furthermore,  the  socializing  effect,  upon  both  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  community,  of  the  give-and-take  necessary 
to  support  the  system  was  also  very  great.  Everyone  had 
to  do  his  part  in  the  support  of  the  family  or  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Since  most  of  the  work  was  done  in  the  home  or  on 
the  farm,  the  system  produced  a  home-bred,  home-living, 
and  a  home-loving  people — a  people  who  found  both  their 
employment  and  their  pleasure  in  their  own  or  their  near 
neighbor’s  home. 

While  the  discussion  deals  primarily  with  the  history 
of  household  manufactures  in  the  United  States  prior  to 
i860,  and  makes  no  special  attempt  to  point  out  the  physi¬ 
cal,  educational,  and  moral  influences  of  the  system  on  the 
people  engaged  in  it,  yet  these  influences  should  not  be 
wholly  overlooked,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  their  intangible- 
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ness  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  evaluate  and  treat  them 
historically.  After  realizing  the  diligence,  industry,  per¬ 
severance,  economy,  skill,  and  a  number  of  other  virtues 
that  were  required  to  maintain  the  system,  one  is  in  a 
position  to  approximate  its  physical,  educational,  and  moral 
effects.  As  an  aid  in  such  an  approximation,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  certain  individuals  who  really  knew  the  system 
first-hand.  In  speaking  of  the  general  influence  of  domestic 
chores  on  the  growing  boy,  Drake  remarked:  “When  I 
look  back  upon  the  useful  arts  which  mother  and  I  were 
accustomed  to  practice,  I  am  almost  surprised  at  their 
number,  and  although  I  did  not  then  regard  them  as  any¬ 
thing  but  incidents  of  poverty  and  ignorance,  I  now  view 
them  as  knowledge,  as  elements  of  mental  growth.”1 
G.  Stanley  Hall  on  one  occasion  spoke  as  follows  concern¬ 
ing  the  effects  of  the  old  New  England  life:  “Despite 
certain  evils  this  life  [old  New  England]  at  its  best  appears 
to  me  to  have  constituted  the  best  educational  environ¬ 
ment  for  boys  at  a  certain  stage  of  their  development  ever 
realized  in  history,  combining  physical,  industrial,  techni¬ 
cal,  with  civil  and  religious  elements  in  a  wise  proportion 
and  pedagogic  objectivity.”2  On  the  moral  influence, 
Niles,  in  1821,  commented  as  follows: 

Household  industry  cannot  be  broken  down  even  by  the  ever- 
watchful  influence  of  Great  Britain,  nor  be  bribed  to  prostration  by 
her  conspired  manufactures,  if  once  more  fully  established  in  the 
United  States;  for  we  have  learned  wisdom  too  dearly  through 

1  Pioneer  Life  in  Ky.,  p.  99.  For  a  longer  quotation  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  see  ibid.,  p.  109. 

2  “Boy  Life  in  a  Massachusetts  Town,”  Proc.  Am.  Ant.  Soc.,  N.S.,  VII, 
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suffering,  to  be  led  astray  again.  It  Is  based  on  virtue — cheerfulness 
is  its  companion,  happiness  is  its  fruit,  and  independence  is  its  result. 
Women  thus  reared  will  not  give  suck  to  a  breed  of  slaves:  but 
teach  their  offsprings  a  knowledge  of  their  own  powers,  having 
furnished  them  strength  to  maintain  their  rights.1 

Similar  testimony  is  on  record  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
system  on  the  health,  constitution,  and  habits  of  the  women. 
In  commenting,  in  1848,  on  the  domestic  habits  of  New 
England  women,  an  elderly  lady  of  Montpelier,  Vermont, 
said  that  she  was  firmly  convinced  that  among  the  changes 
and  revolutions  in  domestic  habits  and  customs  in  modern 
times,  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  her  own  sex  was  concerned, 
the  change  most  to  be  regretted  was  the  one  which  led  to 
the  disuse  of  the  old-fashioned  family  spinning-wheel. 
It  was  her  opinion  that  the  movement  necessary  in  drawing 
out  and  running  up  the  thread  which  required  a  constant 
march  backward  and  forward,  while  the  arms  were  alter¬ 
nately  lifted  in  the  operation,  and  also  that  of  turning, 
brought  all  the  muscles  into  play,  and  made  just  the  exer¬ 
cise  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  human  system.2 

It  is  through  the  foregoing  phases  that  the  historical 
treatment  of  household  manufactures  in  the  United  States 
is  connected  with  present-day  conditions.  The  manual¬ 
training,  domestic-science,  and  household-arts  courses  in 
our  current  educational  programs  for  both  the  elementary 
and  the  secondary  schools  are  attempting  to  do  what  was 

1  Register,  XXI,  35. 

2  Cited  by  Thompson,  Hist,  of  Montpelier,  Vt.,  p.  76.  Thompson,  who 
wrote  in  i860,  felt  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  health,  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  habits  of  the  females  if  they  were  compelled  to  resort  to  the  old 
way  of  clothing  themselves  and  their  families  (ibid.,  p.  75). 
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done  in  the  eighteenth  and  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  the  homes.  The  social  pressure  that  operated  in  placing 
these  subjects  in  the  schools  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  largely  an  expression  of  the  feeling 
that  much  valuable  training  had  been  lost  through  the 
decay  of  the  household  system  of  manufacturing — a  system 
that  taught  the  girl  by  the  time  she  was  twenty  to  spin, 
weave,  sew,  embroider,  knit,  darn,  crochet,  patch,  do 
laundry  work  well,  prepare  wholesome  meals,  make  butter, 
cheese,  and  candles,  and  perform  other  duties  connected 
with  good  housekeeping;  a  system  that  taught  the  boy  to 
employ  the  spare  moments  of  his  farm  life  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  from  wood  of  such  farm  implements  as  plows, 
harrows,  sleds,  wagons,  carts,  shovels,  flails,  swingling 
knives,  handles  for  spades,  axes,  hoes,  and  pitchforks,  as 
well  as  various  aids  to  domestic  comfort,  such  as  brooms, 
baskets,  wooden  bowls  and  bread  troughs,  butter-paddles, 
cheese-hoops,  and  other  kitchen  and  table  utensils;  and, 
finally,  a  system  that  engendered  such  virtues  as  cheerful¬ 
ness,  happiness,  frugality,  independence,  diligence,  perse¬ 
verance,  skill,  and  self-reliance.  It  was  largely  the  training 
that  this  system  gave  that  the  advocates  of  manual  train¬ 
ing,  domestic  science,  and  household  arts  called  upon  the 
school  to  give  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  what  had  been 
lost  in  the  decay  of  the  system  of  household  manufacturing. 
School  authorities  began  to  heed  this  call  during  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  had  by  the  end  of  the 
first  decade  of  the  twentieth  quite  generally  introduced 
such  subjects  into  the  school.  Their  mere  introduction 
by  no  means  solved  the  problem.  Their  content,  value,  and 
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administration  remain  a  problem  with  many  people.  It  is 
the  hope  of  the  writer  that  the  following  historical  discussion 
of  the  family  factory,  in  which  such  subjects  were  formerly 
so  well  taught,  will  furnish  a  background  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  present-day  conditions  and  tendencies  along 
these  important  educational  lines. 

A  few  words  regarding  the  general  plan  of  treating  the 
subject  seem  desirable  before  this  brief  introduction  is 
closed.  A  combination  of  the  chronological  and  topical 
methods  has  been  employed.  The  colonial  period  has  been 
covered  four  times,  twice  rather  intensively  and  chrono¬ 
logically  and  twice  less  intensively  and  with  little  regard 
to  chronology.  Each  of  the  four  times  the  field  has  been 
covered  with  a  very  definite  aim  in  view:  the  first,  to 
determine  and  elucidate  the  various  factors  affecting  house¬ 
hold  manufactures;  the  second,  to  connect  these  factors 
with  real  situations;  the  third,  to  consider  the  multifarious 
products  of  the  family  factory;  and  the  fourth,  to  find 
evidences  of  the  transfer  from  family-  to  shop-  and  factory- 
made  goods.  The  period  from  1783  to  1810  has  been 
treated  chronologically  with  a  view  to  showing  influencing 
factors  and  amounts  made,  and  topically  for  the  purposes 
mentioned  in  three  and  four  above.  After  1810  the  dis¬ 
cussion  has  largely  to  do  with  the  transition  from  home- 
to  factory-made  goods,  and  adapts  itself  admirably  to  a 
straightforward  chronological  treatment.  Continually  to 
connect  the  subject  with  the  general  economic  and  political 
history  of  the  nation,  and  to  portray  it  as  one  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  elements  in  the  industrial  life  of  this  country  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  and  for  a  time  the  one  great  factor  in  secur- 
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ing  and  sustaining  an  almost  economic  independence  from 
foreign  nations,  and  to  place  before  the  reader,  in  as  con¬ 
crete  a  form  as  the  data  at  hand  warrant,  the  territorial 
extent,  amount,  and  products  of  such  manufactures,  have 
been  the  controlling  aims  throughout  the  discussion. 

Because  the  system  of  household  manufactures  so 
thoroughly  dovetailed  itself  into  the  contemporaneous 
handicraft,  shop,  and  small-factory  systems,  and  because 
in  one  section  of  the  country  one  system  predominated, 
while  in  another  section  a  different  system  was  in  force, 
generalizations  for  any  large  section  of  the  country  at  a 
specific  time  have  been  practically  impossible.  While  the 
older  towns  and  communities  were  in  the  shop  stage,  the 
new  ones  on  the  frontier  were  still  making  almost  every¬ 
thing  in  the  home.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the 
stages  in  the  evolution  from  home-  to  shop-,  to  small- 
factory-,  to  large-factory-made  goods  became  briefer  and 
briefer  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamboat,  the  canal,  and  the 
railroad.  In  time  the  first  stage  dropped  out  altogether. 
As  soon  as  manufactured  goods  could  be  supplied  from  the 
sale  or  barter  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  home  gave 
up  its  system  of  manufacturing,  which  had  been  largely 
carried  on  more  through  necessity  than  desire.  Generally 
speaking,  by  i860  the  factory,  through  the  aid  of  improved 
means  of  transportation,  was  able  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  people  for  manufactured  commodities.  For  this  reason 
the  discussion  closes  with  this  date.  While  it  is  true  that 
the  South  during  the  Civil  War  reverted  to  some  extent 
to  the  primitive  system,  and  that  it  existed  in  certain 
out-of-the-way  places  throughout  the  nineteenth  century 
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and  even  into  the  twentieth,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  by 
i860  it  had  passed  out  of  the  life  of  the  nation  at  large 
as  a  factor  in  its  economic  development  and  industrial 
prosperity.1 

1  On  near  present-day  conditions  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  see 
Kephart,  Our  Southern  Highlanders;  Earle,  op.  cit.,  pp.  249  ff.;  Williams, 
“A  Fragment  of  the  Passing  Frontier,”  Hist.  Teacher's  Mag.,  VI,  33;  Mac- 
Clintock,  “The  Kentucky  Mountaineers  and  Their  Feuds,”  Am.  Jour. 
Soc.,  VII,  1  ff.,  171  ff.;  Vincent,  “A  Retarded  Frontier,”  ibid.,  IV,  1  ff.; 
and  Fox,  “The  Southern  Mountaineer,”  Scribner’s  Mag.,  XXIX,  387,  556. 
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FACTORS  AFFECTING  HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTURES  IN 

THE  COLONIES 

During  the  colonial  period  there  were  certain  general 
factors  which  tended  to  increase  or  diminish,  encourage  or 
discourage,  the  making  of  many  of  the  necessities  of  life 
in  the  household  or  on  the  plantation.  Stated  generally, 
these  factors  were:  (i)  the  policy  of  England  toward  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  her  dependencies;  (2)  the 
general  and  special  encouragement  given  household  manu¬ 
factures  by  the  various  colonial  legislative  assemblies;  and 
(3)  certain  economic  conditions  and  political  notions  prev¬ 
alent  in  the  colonies  prior  to  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 
To  show  the  effects  of  these  three  general  factors  on  house¬ 
hold  manufactures  during  the  colonial  period  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  chapter.  No  minute  consideration  of  the 
complicated  phases  of  each  of  the  large  divisions  is  at¬ 
tempted.  They  are  considered  only  in  so  far  as  they 
affected,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  making  within  the  home 
or  on  the  plantation  of  such  articles  as  were  made. 

England’s  colonial  policy  and  household 

MANUFACTURES 

The  mercantile  colonial  system  which  England  at¬ 
tempted  to  administer  throughout  the  century,  beginning 
with  the  Restoration,  was  based  on  a  political  and 
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economic  theory  generally  current  during  the  seventeenth 
century.  According  to  this  theory,  colonies  were  merely 
possessions,  subject  to  economic  exploitation  by  the  people 
at  home.  Fundamentally,  the  doctrine  which  England 
attempted  to  apply  was  that  colonial  dependencies  should 
be  subordinated,  as  far  as  their  economic  life  was  con¬ 
cerned,  to  the  welfare  of  the  mother-country.  The  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  doctrine  found  expression  in  a  series  of  laws, 
which  included  measures  respecting  navigation  and  enu¬ 
merated  articles,  encouragements  to  colonial  industry,  and 
restrictions  on  colonial  manufactures  and  the  exportation 
of  men  with  a  knowledge  of,  and  implements  used  in, 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  cloth.  All 
these  measures  worked  co-operatively  during  the  colo¬ 
nial  period,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  toward  en¬ 
couraging  and  sustaining  household  manufactures,  or 
toward  discouraging  and  preventing  them,  just  how  and 
to  what  extent  the  following  discussion  attempts  to  por¬ 
tray.1 

Prior  to  the  Navigation  Act  of  1651  the  colonies  enjoyed 
a  relative  freedom  of  commerce.  In  truth,  under  the 
operations  of  this  act  they  felt  little  or  no  restraint.  It 

1  The  writer’s  sole  interest  in  the  English  colonial  system  is  its  relation 
to  but  one  of  the  phases  of  the  industrial  life  of  the  colonies,  namely,  house¬ 
hold  manufactures.  For  brief  discussions  of  the  commercial  phases  of  the 
system  see  the  following:  Ashley,  “The  Commercial  Legislation  of  England 
and  the  American  Colonies,  1660-1760,”  Surveys,  Historic  and  Economic , 
pp.  309  fL;  Howard,  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution,  chap,  iii;  Channing, 
“The  Navigation  Laws,”  Proc.  Am.  Ant.  Soc.,  VI,  160  fL;  Rabbeno,  Ameri¬ 
can  Commercial  Policy,  chaps,  i— iii;  and  Callender,  Econ.  Hist,  of  U.S., 
chap.  iii.  A  more  extended  discussion  is  found  in  Beer’s  The  Commercial 
Policy  of  England  toward  the  American  Colonies. 
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was  not  until  its  virtual  renewal  in  16601  that  restrictions 
began  to  affect  them.  As  renewed,  the  act  said  that  no 
produce  could  be  imported  into,  or  exported  from,  England, 
or  from  her  colonies,  except  in  ships  belonging  to,  and  built 
by,  the  people  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Berwick  on 
the  Tweed,  or  any  of  the  plantations;  that  colonial  pro¬ 
duce  should  be  imported  into  England  only  in  English  or 
colonial  ships;  that  foreign  carriers  should  be  absolutely 
excluded  from  the  colonial  market,  whether  shipping  their 
own  goods  or  not;  and  that  certain  products  should  be 
known  as  “enumerated  articles”  which  could  not  be  carried 
from  the  colonies  to  other  places  even  in  English  ships. 
These  articles  were  “  sugars,  tobacco,  cotton-wool,  indigoes, 
ginger,  fustic,  or  other  dyeing  woods.”2  Closely  following 
this  measure  were  those  enacted  in  1663  and  1672.  The 
former  intended  to  cut  off  entirely  the  import  trade  of  the 
colonies  in  European  goods,  except  salt  for  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  fisheries,  wines  from  the  Western  Islands  or  Azores, 
servants,  horses,  and  victuals  from  Ireland  and  Scotland;3 
and  the  latter  subjected  the  whole  traffic  in  “enumerated 
goods”  between  one  colony  and  another  to  a  penalty,  com¬ 
pelling  the  trader  who  wished  to  carry  a  cargo  of  tobacco 
from  Virginia  to  New  York  either  to  pay  a  tribute  at  the 
place  of  shipment  or  to  give  bond  to  unload  his  cargo  in 

1  12  Charles  II,  c.  18.  (All  citations  to  the  English  laws  are  to  Picker¬ 
ing’s  Statutes  at  Large.) 

2  This  list  was  enlarged  from  time  to  time.  Rice  and  molasses  were 
added  to  it  in  1705;  and  copper,  beaver  skins,  and  other  furs  in  1722  (3  and 
4  Anne,  c.  5,  sec.  12;  8  Geo.  I,  c.  15,  sec.  24,  and  c.  18,  sec.  22).  For  a 
history  of  these  enumerated  commodities  see  Beer,  op.  cit.,  chap.  iii. 

*  15  Charles  II,  c.  7,  secs.  5  and  6. 
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an  English  port.1  Since  these  two  laws,  together  with  the 
one  of  1660,  formed  the  basis  of  the  complex  and  multi¬ 
farious  restrictions  and  regulations  on  trade  and  commerce 
during  most  of  the  colonial  period,  it  will  add  nothing  to 
the  discussion  to  go  into  the  variations  of,  and  additions 
to,  them.  Enough  has  been  said  to  call  attention  to  their 
existence  and  the  general  nature  of  their  provisions.  The 
discussion  will  now  turn  to  their  probable  effects  upon 
household  manufactures  during  the  period  of  their  existence. 

While  the  navigation  laws  were  loosely  administered 
and  generally  evaded,  yet  they  seem  to  have  had  certain 
observable  effects  on  the  amount  of  manufacturing  done  by 
the  people,  both  in  and  out  of  their  homes,  or  the  opposite 
effect  of  discouraging  them  in  their  attempts  to  manu¬ 
facture,  by  making  other  employments  more  profitable, 
whereby  means  could  be  secured  to  buy  foreign  goods. 
Prior  to  1660  the  colonists,  when  possible,  obtained  most 
of  their  textile  supplies  directly  from  Holland  or  from  Great 
Britain,  paying  for  them  with  tar,  boards,  tobacco,  hides, 
and  farm  products.  The  laws  of  1660,  1663,  and  1672, 
by  stimulating  shipbuilding  in  New  England,  by  subjecting 
the  traffic  in  enumerated  goods  between  one  colony  and 
another  to  a  penalty,  and  by  forbidding  trade  with  the 
Dutch,  from  whom  goods  could  be  procured  cheaper  than 
from  the  English,  tended  to  stimulate  the  manufacture  of 
sailcloth  for  the  New  England  ships,  as  well  as  articles  that 
had  previously  been  secured  in  a  free  and  open  market. 
Such  manufacturing  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  the  homes  or 
on  the  plantations,  since  the  handicraft  system  and  manu- 
1  25  Charles  II,  c.  7,  sec.  2. 
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factoring  establishments  had  but  a  vague  existence  in  any 
of  the  colonies1  so  early  in  their  history. 

Home  manufacturing  was  also  augmented,  especially 
in  New  England,  the  middle  colonies,  and  the  back-country 
region  of  the  southern  colonies,  by  certain  regulations  and 
restrictions  in  favor  of  the  English  proprietors.  These 
included  the  prohibiting  of  the  importation  into  England 
from  the  colonies  of  agricultural  products,  such  as  rye, 
barley,  peas,  beans,  oats,  and  wheat;  and  of  salt  provisions, 
including  beef,  pork,  bacon,  and  butter.2  The  cutting  off 
of  these  staple  commodities  from  the  localities  mentioned 
above  forced  the  people  to  seek  markets  elsewhere.  Since 
these  markets  were  largely  found  in  countries  doing  little 
or  no  manufacturing,  their  ships  could  not  bring  back 
manufactured  commodities,  hence  had  to  make  a  round¬ 
about  trip  and  load  in  England,  where  cash  had  to  be 
exchanged  for  ready-made  articles.  Thus,  as  Howard 
remarks,  “  the  economic  policy  of  Parliament  had  partially 
deprived  the  colonists  of  the  means  of  importing  the  manu¬ 
factures  which  they  needed.”3  Hence  it  followed  that 
“New  England,  and  later  the  Middle  Colonies,  not  being 
allowed  to  exchange  their  normal  products  for  England’s 


1  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  these  laws  also  stimulated  manu¬ 
facturing  outside  of  the  homes.  Commenting  on  this  point,  Rabbeno 
remarks:  “It  was  therefore  precisely  that  monopoly,  by  means  of  which 
the  mother-country  sought  to  bind  the  colonial  trade,  to  the  advantage  of 
her  own  merchants,  which  compelled  the  work  and  the  capital  of  the  colo¬ 
nists  to  be  dedicated  to  the  neglected  field  of  domestic  manufactures”  ( The 
American  Colonial  Policy,  p.  57). 

2  Beer,  op.  cit.,  p.  74. 

3  Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution,  p.  61. 
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manufactures,  were  forced  to  begin  manufacturing  for 
themselves.”1 

Certain  contemporary  reports  attest  the  truth  of  these 
statements.  In  1705  Lord  Cornbury  gave  as  a  cause  of 
the  beginning  of  manufactures  in  New  York  “the  want 
wherewithal  to  make  returns  for  England.”2  It  was  said  of 
Massachusetts  in  1721  that  necessity  and  not  choice  forced 
the  people  to  manufacturing,  because  they  did  not  have 
sufficient  commodities  of  their  own  to  give  in  exchange  for 
those  they  received  from  Great  Britain.3  A  report  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  February 
1731/32,  referring  to  the  section  north  of  Maryland,  said: 
“They  have  no  staple  commodities  of  their  own  growth 
to  exchange  for  our  manufactures,  which  puts  them  under 
great  necessity,  as  well  as  under  greater  temptation,  of 
providing  them  for  themselves.”4 

The  restrictions  on  certain  enumerated  articles  had  the 
effect  in  the  southern  colonies  of  inducing  them  to  raise  their 
staple  products  and  exchange  these  in  England  for  all 
sorts  of  manufactured  articles.  Virginia  and  Maryland 
and  the  northern  part  of  North  Carolina  exchanged  tobacco 
for  such  commodities;  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  rice 
and  indigo;  and  North  Carolina,  naval  stores.  A  monop¬ 
oly  of  the  English  market  was  given  these  colonies  on  all 
such  staples,  with  a  bounty  on  naval  stores  extra.  To 
make  the  monopoly  complete,  the  production  of  tobacco 

1  Beer,  op.  cit.,  p.  75. 

2  Docs.  Rel.  Col.  Hist,  of  N.Y.,  IV,  1151. 

3  Ibid.,  V,  598. 

4  Macpherson,  Annals  of  Commerce,  etc.,  Ill,  190. 
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was  prohibited  in  England,  and  Spanish  tobacco  was 
excluded  by  very  high  duties.1  To  help  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  monopolize  the  rice  trade  it  was  provided  in 
George  EE’s  reign  that,  after  September,  1730,  they  could 
send  their  rice  directly  to  any  country  south  of  Cape 
Finisterre.2  Bounties  on  naval  stores,  offered  both  in 
England  and  in  North  Carolina,  were  the  inducements  to 
their  production  and  exportation.3 

Besides  the  monopolized  English  market  which  the 
southern  colonies  had  for  their  tobacco,  special  arrange¬ 
ments  existed  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  whereby  it  could 
be  conveniently  exchanged  for  English  merchandise.  On 
the  navigable  rivers  and  bays  in  these  two  colonies  were 
tobacco  warehouses,  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  miles  from  each  other,  to  which  all  the  tobacco  in  the 
provinces  could  be  brought  and  inspected  according  to  law.4 
The  inspectors  gave  the  planters  notes  of  receipt  and  the 
merchants  took  these  notes  for  their  goods.  Warehouses 
in  which  were  kept  all  sorts  of  British  commodities  and 
manufactures  were  also  established  by  the  merchants  all 
over  the  provinces.  To  these  the  planters  would  resort  and 
supply  themselves  with  what  they  wanted,  paying  for  it 
in  inspection  receipts  or  taking  credit.5  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  most  profitable  employment  of  the  people 

1  Beer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  46  f. 

J  3  Geo.  II,  c.  28,  sec.  2.  This  act  was  to  continue  for  five  years.  It 
was  renewed  from  time  to  time.  See  8  Geo.  II,  c.  19;  15  Geo.  II,  c.  33; 
20  Geo.  II,  c.  47;  and  27  Geo.  II,  c.  18. 

}  These  bounties  are  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

«  Hening,  Statutes  at  Large  of  Va.  (Richmond,  1820),  IV,  251. 

*  Am.  Husbandry  (177 5),  I,  225  f. 
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of  the  southern  colonies  along  the  navigable  rivers  was 
agriculture,  since  their  staple  products  found  such  a  ready 
and  monopolized  market  in  Europe.  Except  when  the 
tobacco  and  rice  markets  became  dull,  the  crops  failed,  or 
transportation  was  obstructed,  they  gave  little  attention 
to  manufacturing  on  the  plantations  prior  to  1765. 

Brief  mention  should  be  made  of  another  phase  of  the 
restrictions  upon  imports  and  exports,  namely,  the  system 
of  duties  and  drawbacks  which  was  intended  to  encourage 
the  colonies  to  trade  with  England,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  them  satisfied  in  doing  so,  thus  preventing  their 
engaging  in  any  kind  of  manufacturing.  As  early  as 
1642/43  Parliament  passed  an  act  which  tended  to  decrease 
the  small  amount  of  manufacturing  that  was  being  done 
at  this  date  in  the  homes.  This  act  provided  that  all 
merchandise  intended  for  the  use  of  the  colonies  should  be 
exempted  from  duties,  subsidies,  and  taxation,  as  well  as 
colonial  produce  exported  to  England.  It  was  expected 
that  such  a  law  would  make  the  colonists  producers  of  raw 
materials,  since  they  could  be  furnished  with  a  cheap  supply 
of  manufactured  goods  from  England.1  From  this  feeble 
beginning  the  drawback  system  later  developed  into  a 
very  complicated  affair.  As  a  general  rule  the  colonial 
products  sent  to  England  paid  the  same  duties  as  prod¬ 
ucts  from  foreign  countries,  and  commodities  exported  to 
the  colonies  were  charged  the  same  duties  as  those  sent  to 
foreign  states.  To  both  these  rules,  however,  there  were 
many  exceptions  in  favor  of  the  colonies.  Their  tobacco 
paid  less  duty  than  Spanish;  their  pig  and  bar  iron,  hemp 

1  Bishop,  Hist,  of  Am.  Manufactures,  I,  303. 
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and  lumber,  indigo  and  raw  silk,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  were 
all  exempt  from  duties  by  1751.1  The  drawbacks  were 
equally  favorable  to  them.  These  often  amounted  to 
almost  the  entire  duty,  and  in  some  cases  the  whole 
duty  was  actually  repaid  on  re-exportation  from  England. 
This  was  true  of  tobacco  under  the  reigns  of  James  II, 
William  III,  Anne,  George  I,  and  George  II.2 

One  very  important  effect  of  the  system  of  drawbacks 
was  the  making  possible  of  the  enormous  consumption  of 
foreign  linens  in  the  region  south  of  Pennsylvania.  Beer 
states  that  the  inhabitants  of  England  often  complained 
of  the  system  because  the  colonies  were  thereby  able  to 
get  certain  foreign  commodities  more  cheaply  than  they 
themselves  could  purchase  them.3  Nearly  all  the  linens 
imported  from  Germany  and  Holland  were  re-exported 
thither,  since  they  could  not  compete  with  similar  Irish 
and  English  goods  on  account  of  the  heavy  import  duties. 
The  whole  system  was  intended  to  encourage  the  colonists 
in  their  production  of  raw  materials  as  well  as  their  con¬ 
sumption  of  manufactured  goods  from  England,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  more  convenient  and  profitable  for  them  to  get  on 
without  applying  themselves  to  manufacturing  of  any  kind. 

The  measures  relating  to  the  encouragement  of  colonial 
industries  took  the  form  of  bounties  on  the  growth  and 
production  of  a  number  of  articles  which  were  either  not 

1  For  iron,  see  Saxby,  British  Customs,  p.  32;  indigo,  ibid.,  p.  177;  raw 
silk,  23  Geo.  II,  c.  20;  ashes,  24  Geo.  II,  c.  51;  lumber,  8  Geo.  I,  c.  12; 
tobacco,  12  Chas.  II,  c.  4;  hemp,  8  Geo.  I,  c.  12. 

3  For  the  various  subsidies,  see  9  and  10  William  III,  c.  23;  2  and  3 
Anne,  c.  9;  and  21  Geo.  II,  c.  2. 

3  Op.  cit.,  p.  106. 
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produced  in  England  at  all,  or,  if  produced,  not  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantities  to  supply  the  demand  for  them.  These 
encouragements  were  given  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
the  colonies  north  of  Maryland.  The  bounties  were 
expected  to  give  this  region  staples  to  send  to  England  to 
exchange  for  manufactured  goods — for  the  lack  of  such 
staples  some  manufacturing  had  already  been  done. 

The  bounty  system,  as  worked  out  after  1705,  included 
premiums  on  indigo,  tar,  pitch,  hemp,  turpentine,  masts, 
and  allied  products.  During  Queen  Anne’s  reign  the  follow¬ 
ing  bounties  were  offered:  good  merchantable  tar  and 
pitch,  £4  a  ton  of  eight  barrels;  turpentine  or  rosin,  £3  a 
ton;  hemp,  water-rotted,  bright  and  clear,  £6  a  ton; 
and  all  masts,  yards,  bowsprits,  £1  a  ton,  allowing  40  feet 
to  each  ton.  The  law  was  to  be  in  force  for  nine  years.1 
On  expiring  it  was  renewed  for  eleven  years,2  and  was 
continued  with  more  or  less  uniformity  until  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.3 

Meager  results  were  obtained  from  hemp  and  masts  by 
the  foregoing  act,4  but  those  from  pitch  and  tar  were  more 
encouraging.  The  products  of  New  England  under  the 
first  year  of  the  act  amounted  to  6,191  barrels  of  tar,  647 
of  pitch,  1,145  of  turpentine,  and  90  of  rosin.  While  these 
were  of  an  inferior  quality,  yet  the  bounty  was  allowed  on 

1  3  and  4  Anne,  c.  10. 

3  For  renewals,  see  12  Anne,  c.  9,  and  2  Geo.  II,  c.  35. 

3  Beer,  op.  cit.,  95.  Indigo  was  included  in  the  foregoing  list  by  the 
act  of  1748,  which  offered  a  bounty  of  six  pence  a  pound  for  all  indigo 
imported  into  England  from  the  colonies  (21  Geo.  II,  c.  30,  sec.  1). 

4  Beer,  op.  cit.,  pp.  96,  99. 
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them,  because  it  was  felt  that,  if  disallowed,  the  New 
Englanders  would  be  discouraged  in  their  attempts  at 
further  production  and  return  to  their  spinning-wheels  and 
looms.1 

Between  1706  and  1729  bounties  were  paid  on  naval 
stores  to  the  amount  of  £430,178,  and  between  1729  and 
1774,  £i,o28,584.2  About  the  year  1717  the  tar,  pitch, 
and  turpentine  sent  to  England  annually  was  worth 
£47,072^  But  in  spite  of  these  figures  the  bounty  system 
failed  to  give  the  people  north  of  Maryland  a  staple.  The 
pine  forests  were  in  the  South,  and  it  was  from  here  that 
most  of  the  goods  on  which  bounties  were  paid  came. 
Governor  Johnson,  of  North  Carolina,  writing  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  1734,  said:  “There  is  more  pitch  and 
tar  in  the  two  Carolinas  than  in  all  the  other  Provinces  on 
the  Continent  and  rather  more  in  this  than  in  South 
Carolina.”4  The  same  thing  was  true  of  indigo.  In  1734 
South  Carolina  exported  216,924  pounds,  and  shortly 
before  the  Revolution  the  amount  reached  1,107,660 
pounds.5 

But  how  did  the  bounty  system  affect  home  manufac¬ 
tures?  The  Board  of  Trade  felt  that  it  lessened  them. 
In  1728,  when  the  law  was  up  for  renewal,  this  body 
reported  to  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  as  follows: 
“Upon  further  Inquiry  into  the  Matter,  we  don’t  find  that 

1  Lord,  Indust.  Experiments  in  the  British  Colonies,  p.  66. 

3  Channing,  Hist,  of  US.,  Ill,  35,  note. 

3  Docs.  Rel.  Col.  Hist,  of  N.Y.,  V,  617. 

«  Col.  Rec.  N.C.,  IV,  5. 

s  Ramsay,  Hist,  of  S.C.,  II,  212. 
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these  People  had  the  same  Temptation  to  go  on  with  these 
Manufactures  [meaning  those  in  the  home]  during  that 
Time  the  Bounty  upon  Naval  Stores  subsisted,  having 
then  Encouragement  to  employ  their  leisure  Time  in 
another  way,  &  more  profitable  to  themselves  and  this 
Kingdom.”1  The  same  idea  was  expressed  in  a  report 
which  the  Board  of  Trade  made  to  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1733,  with  the  additional  information  that  even  though 
household  manufacturing  had  been  diminished,  yet  the 
quantity  of  goods  then  made  in  New  England  was  sufficient 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  Great  Britain’s  exports  thither.2 
This  was  a  mild  way  of  admitting  that  the  bounty  system 
as  it  worked  out  failed  to  give  the  northern  people  a  staple 
to  send  to  England  to  exchange  for  manufactured  goods. 
It  should  be  said,  however,  that  it  did  add  to  those  the 
South  already  had,  thus  making  this  section  more  able  to 
purchase  imported  goods  and  relieving  the  people  of  the 
laborious  and  unprofitable  task  of  manufacturing  them  in 
their  homes.  The  diminishing  effect  in  the  northern 
colonies  was  probably  very  slight. 

The  restrictions  on  manufactures  were  of  two  kinds, 
namely,  those  forbidding  the  setting  up  of  certain  manu¬ 
factures  in  the  colonies,  and  those  prohibiting  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  men  with  a  knowledge  of,  and  implements  used  in, 
fabricating  cotton,  woolen,  linen,  and  silk  cloth.  It  was 
not  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the 
colonial  manufactures  became  of  sufficient  importance  to 
arouse  the  effective  opposition  of  the  English  manufacturers 

1  NJ.  Archives,  1st  ser.,  V,  209. 

2  Conn.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  V,  App.,  461. 
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and  merchants.  The  laws  of  1699, 1732,  and  1750,  restrain¬ 
ing  and  restricting  such  operations,  sought  to  crush  what¬ 
ever  forms  had  already  sprung  up;  and  those  of  1718,  1750, 
1774,  1781,  and  1782,  relating  to  the  machinery  used  in, 
and  men  with  a  knowledge  of,  the  manufacture  of  textile 
fabrics,  sought  to  keep  within  the  kingdom  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  all  the  novel  processes  and  improvements  along 
these  lines. 

On  account  of  what  was  called  at  the  time  the  daily 
increase  of  woolen  manufactures  in  the  English  plantations 
in  America,  the  following  law  was  enacted  in  1699: 

That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  six  hundred  ninety-nine,  no  wool,  woolfells, 
shortlings,  mortlings,  woolflocks,  worsted,  bay,  or  woollen  yarn, 
doth  serge,  bays,  says,  frizes,  druggets,  cloth-serges,  shalloons,  or 
any  other  drapery  stuffs  or  woollen  manufactures  whatsoever, 
made  or  mixed  with  wool  or  woolflocks,  being  a  product  or  manu¬ 
facture  of  any  of  the  English  plantations  in  America,  shall  be  loaden 
on  board  any  ship  or  vessel,  in  any  place  or  parts  within  any  of  the 
said  English  plantations,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever.1 

This  law  also  provided  that  none  of  the  foregoing  manu¬ 
factures  could  be  loaded  upon  any  horse,  cart,  or  carriage 
to  be  exported  to  any  of  the  other  English  plantations. 
However,  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  making  of  woolen 
articles  within  the  family  for  domestic  needs.  But  fear¬ 
ing  that  the  German  Palatines,  who  came  to  New  York 
in  1709,  would  set  up  woolen  manufactures  in  opposition 
to  this  law,  the  Board  of  Trade  provided  that  a  clause  could 
be  placed  in  the  patent  making  it  void  if  they  should  apply 


1 10  and  11  William  III,  c.  10. 
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themselves  in  this  direction.  Such  a  clause  was  actually- 
inserted  when  the  patent  was  issued.1 

A  somewhat  similar  policy  found  expression  in  the  laws 
of  1732  and  1750.  The  former  aimed  to  localize  the  hat¬ 
making  industry  by  providing  that  no  hats  could  be 
exported  to  any  other  colony,  and  that  only  those  who 
had  served  an  apprenticeship  could  engage  in  making 
hats.2  In  order  to  create  a  greater  demand  for  woolen 
and  other  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  by  encouraging 
the  colonies  to  send  bar  and  pig  iron  thither,  it  was  enacted 
in  1750  that  bar  iron  be  duty-free  to  the  port  of  London, 
and  pig  iron  to  any  port  of  England;  and  that  no  mill  or 
other  engine  for  rolling  or  slitting  iron,  no  plating  forge 
to  work  with  a  tilt  hammer,  nor  any  furnace  for  making 
steel  be  erected  in  the  colonies.3 

In  1718  the  mother-country  began  her  policy  of  pro¬ 
tecting  her  own  manufacturing  interests  by  a  series  of 
acts  forbidding  the  exportation  of  men  with  a  knowledge 
of,  and  implements  used  in,  the  fabrication  of  cotton, 
woolen,  linen,  and  silk  cloth.  It  was  enacted  in  this  year 
that  anyone  convicted  of  enticing  from  England  any 
artificer  or  manufacturer  should  be  fined  £100  and  im¬ 
prisoned  for  three  months.4  This  act  was  renewed  in  1750, 
with  an  extra  provision  making  it  unlawful  to  export  from 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  any  utensils  made  use  of  in  the 
woolen  and  silk  manufacture.  The  fine  for  enticing  away 
artificers  or  manufacturers  was  increased  to  £500  and  twelve 

1  Docs.  Rel.  Col.  Hist,  of  N.Y.,  V,  88,  118. 

2  S  Geo.  II,  c.  22. 

3  23  Geo.  II,  c.  29.  «  5  Geo.  I,  c.  27. 
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months’  imprisonment,  and  for  exporting  utensils  £200 
and  forfeiture  of  the  tools.1  In  1774  this  law  was  extended 
to  include  utensils  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
linen  cloth.2  In  1781  the  law  of  1774  was  extended  by  an 
elaborated  act,  which  imposed  a  penalty  of  £200  and 
twelve  months’  imprisonment  for  the  attempt  to  export 
any  machine,  engine,  tool,  press,  paper,  utensil,  or  imple¬ 
ment  used  for  preparing,  working,  completing,  or  finishing 
woolen,  cotton,  linen,  or  silk  manufactures.3  The  next 
year  (1782)  the  acts  of  1718  and  1750  were  renewed  and 
elaborated  so  as  to  make  it  a  penalty  to  entice  out  of  Great 
Britain  a  workman  acquainted  with  novel  processes  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  and  linen  goods.4 

Taken  as  a  whole,  all  the  foregoing  measures  regarding 
colonial  manufactures  tended  to  increase  the  amount  of 
manufacturing  in  the  homes.  Under  such  restrictions  no 
general  shop  or  factory  system  of  manufacturing  textile 
commodities  could  grow  up;  hence  it  was  necessary  to  make 
within  the  homes  or  on  the  plantations  textile  and  other 
supplies  which  could  not  be  furnished  by  obstructed  impor¬ 
tations  and  shop  manufacturing.  Commenting  on  this 
point,  Rabbeno  says:  “The  high  price  of  imported  textile 
fabrics  caused  by  the  monopoly,  compelled  the  colonists 
to  make  use  of  skins  as  clothes,  and  at  the  same  time  was  a 
stimulus  to  the  domestic  industry  of  weaving,  which, 
however,  could  only  be  carried  on  almost  secretly  within 

1  23  Geo.  II,  c.  13. 

3 14  Geo.  Ill,  c.  71.  Wool  cards  were  not  included. 

3  21  Geo.  Ill,  c.  37. 

4  22  Geo.  Ill,  c.  60. 
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the  walls  of  private  houses  and  with  primitive  implements.”1 
Bolles,  discussing  the  same  points,  remarks:  “The  law 
could  not  reach  these  private  factories.  Parliament  could 
club  down  the  ripening  fruit  which  hung  in  plain  sight  on 
the  branches;  but  the  million  buds  forming  in  secret  under 
the  bark,  which  a  favoring  time  would  eventually  bring  out 
into  bloom,  were  beyond  its  reach.”2 

THE  COLONIES’  POLICY  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT 

During  all  the  time  that  Parliament  was  busy  legislat¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  the  success  of  England’s  antiquated 
commercial  policy  toward  the  colonies  the  corresponding 
bodies  in  the  various  provinces  were  equally  as  busy  legis¬ 
lating  to  bring  about  in  their  communities  conditions  which 
would  free  them,  partially  at  least,  from  the  burdens  of  such 
a  policy.  The  colonial  legislation  affecting  household 
manufactures  pertained  mainly  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  raising  of  wool,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  the  manufacturing 
of  these  into  clothing  and  household  textile  supplies.  All 
this  legislation  is  of  special  importance  to  the  subject  under 
discussion,  as  a  supply  of  clothing  was  one  of  life’s  neces¬ 
sities.  Since  the  acquisition  of  an  abundant  supply  from 
the  outside  world  was  hampered  by  so  many  factors,  the 
lawmakers,  early  in  the  history  of  many  of  the  colonies, 
took  upon  themselves  the  solution  of  the  problem  through 
legislative  enactments.  In  order  to  show  the  trend  of  this 
legislation,  the  laws  enacted  in  Massachusetts  and  Vir¬ 
ginia  have  been  considered  at  some  length.  Only  brief 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  69. 

3  Indust.  Hist,  of  U.S.,  p.  371. 
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footnote  mention  of,  and  reference  to,  similar  measures 
in  the  remaining  colonies  have  been  deemed  necessary,  since 
they  were  largely  duplications  of  those  passed  by  the 
assemblies  of  Massachusetts  and  Virginia. 

In  16401  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  passed 
two  laws  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  linen,  woolen, 
and  cotton  cloth.  In  May  of  this  year  it  was  ordered  that 
the  magistrates  and  deputies  of  the  towns  inquire  what  seed 
there  was  in  every  town;  what  men  and  women  were  skil¬ 
ful  in  breaking,  spinning,  and  weaving;  what  means  there 
were  for  providing  wheels;  and  see  that  the  boys  and  girls 
were  taught  to  spin.2 3  The  other  law  provided  for  a  bounty 
on  linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  cloth  made  in  the  province. 
It  was  passed  in  October  and  read  as  follows: 

For  incouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  linnen,  woollen,  and 
cotton  clothe,  it  is  ordered,  that  whosoever  shall  make  any  sort  of 
the  said  cloathes  fit  for  use  &  shall  shewe  the  same  to  the  next  magis¬ 
trate,  or  to  2  of  the  deputies  of  this  Court,  upon  certificate  thereof  to 
this  Court,  or  the  Court  of  Assistants,  the  party  shall  have  allowance 
of  3  d  in  the  shilling  of  the  worth  of  such  cloth,  according  to  the 
valewation  wch  shalbee  certified  wth  it.  And  the  said  magistrate, 
or  deputies  shall  set  such  marke  upon  the  same  cloth  as  it  may  bee 
found  to  have  bene  alowed  for;  pvided,  this  order  shall  extend  onely 

1  The  Plymouth  Colony  had  done  some  legislating  even  before  this  date. 
On  July  1,  1633,  the  General  Court  ordered  “that  no  sheep  be  sold  out  of 

the  colony,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  their  due  value”  ( Rec .  Plymouth  Col., 
I,  13).  If  anyone  owning  sheep  moved  out  of  the  colony,  he  must  first 
offer  them  for  sale.  If  no  buyers  appeared,  he  was  then  permitted  to  take 
his  sheep  along  with  him  (ibid.,  II,  17).  On  June  4,  1639,  it  was  ordered 
that  every  householder  sow  one  “rodd  of  ground  square  at  least  with  hemp 
or  flax  yearly”  (ibid.,  XI,  Part  I,  32). 

3  Rec.  Co.  Mass.  Bay,  I,  294. 
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to  such  cloth  as  shall  bee  made  wth  in  this  iurisdiction,  &  the  yarne 
heare  spun  also,  &  of  such  materials  as  shalbee  raised  also  wth  in  the 
same,  or  else  of  cotton.  This  order  to  continue  3  years  next  following  * 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  deputies  exemplified  in  this 
October  law  proved  to  be  greater  than  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  colony  could  sustain.  It  was  repealed  in  less 
than  a  year,  because  the  people  felt  that  it  was  “burthen- 
some  to  their  wants.”2 

On  the  same  day  that  the  bounty  law  was  repealed  one 
was  passed  relating  to  the  growing  and  gathering  of  wild 
hemp  to  take  the  place  of  cotton,  which  was  then  very 
scarce.  This  law  provided  that  the  deputies  of  the  General 
Court  should  see  that  in  their  several  towns  speedy  notice 
be  given  to  masters  of  families  of  the  wild  hemp,  with  direc¬ 
tion  when  to  gather  and  how  to  use  it.  Should  anyone 
harvest  more  than  was  needed  for  home  consumption, 
there  was  a  ready  market  for  it.  The  deputies  were  to 
aid  in  marketing  the  surplus.  Clothing  at  this  time  seems 
to  have  been  rather  scarce,  for  the  court  made  mention 
of  the  want  of  clothing  which  was  likely  to  come  upon 
them  the  next  winter.  It  was  also  desired  that  all  mothers 
should  see  that  their  children  and  servants  were  indus¬ 
triously  employed  in  spinning  so  that  the  mornings  and 
evenings  might  not  be  lost  as  they  had  formerly  been.3 
Another  law  was  passed  in  1642,  which  purposed  to  increase 

1  Rec.  Co.  Mass.  Bay,  I,  303. 

2  Ibid.,  I,  321.  The  following  is  found  in  the  records  of  June  1,  1641: 
“Henry  Kemball  &  John  Witheredge  alowance  for  835  yrd.  of  cloth,  valewed 
at  12  d  p  yrd”  {ibid.,  p.  316). 

3  Ibid.,  I,  322. 
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household  manufacturing  through  the  fostering  of  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  spinning  and  weaving.  By  this  law  the  selectmen 
were  given  power  to  apprentice  the  children  of  parents 
unable  to  bring  them  up  in  accordance  with  its  provisions. 
Such  children  were  to  be  set  to  weaving  and  spinning.  A 
sufficient  supply  of  hemp,  flax,  tools,  and  implements  was 
to  be  provided  by  the  selectmen.1 

These  first  laws  related  more  to  linen  than  to  woolen 
manufactures.  But  beginning  with  the  order  of  May, 
1645,  there  followed  during  the  next  twenty  years  several 
measures  relating  to  sheep  and  wool.  Conditions  at  this 
date  are  vividly  set  forth  in  the  preamble  of  the  1645  law, 
which  read  as  follows: 

Forasmuch  as  wollen  cloth  is  so  useful  a  comodity  wthout  wch  wee 
cannot  so  comfortably  subsist  in  these  pts  by  reason  of  could  winters, 
it  being  also  at  p  sent  very  scare  &  deare  amongs4  us,  &  is  likely 
shortly  so  to  be,  in  all  those  pts  from  whenc  we  can  expect  it,  by 
reason  of  y®  warrs  in  Europe  destroying,  in  a  great  measure,  y® 
flocks  of  sheepe  amongst  ym,  &  also  y®  trade  &  meanes  it  selfe  of 
making  woollen  cloath  &  stuffs,  by  y®  killing  &  othrwise  hindffng  of 
such  p  sons  whose  skill  &  labors  tended  to  y4  end;  &  whereas,  through 
y*  want  of  woollen  cloaths  &  stuffs,  many  pore  people  have  suffered 
much  could  and  hardship,  to  y*  impairing  of  some  of  yir  healths,  & 
y «  hazarding  of  some  of  y'r  lives,  &  such  who  have  bene  able  to  p 

1  Ibid.,  II,  7.  While  Massachusetts  Bay  was  busy  legislating  to 
encourage  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton  goods,  the  lawmakers  of 
Connecticut  were  not  idle.  As  early  as  February,  1640,  the  General  Court 
ordered  each  family  to  sow  hemp  and  flax  so  that  in  time  it  might  have  a 
supply  of  linen  clothing  {Pub.  Rec.  Col.  Conn.,  I,  61).  At  the  same  session 
of  the  court  it  was  enacted  that  the  governor  should  order  a  supply  of  cotton, 
and  that  each  town  should  take  its  share  of  the  same  (ibid.,  p.  59).  When 
the  cotton  arrived  in  September,  1642,  Winsor  took  90  pounds  worth; 
Wethersfield,  no;  and  Hartford,  200  (Bishop,  op.  oil.,  I,  300). 
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vide  for  yir  childrn  cloathing  of  cotton  cloth  (not  being  able  to  get 
othr)  have,  by  y*  meanes,  had  some  of  yir  childrn  much  scorched  wth 
fire,  yea,  divers  hurt  to  death,  this  Cort  yr  fore  doth  hereby  desire 
all  ye  townes  seriously  to  weigh  ye  p  mises,  &  accordingly  y*  you  will 
carefully  endeavor  ye  p  servation  &  increase  of  such  sheepe  as  they 
have  already,  as  also  to  p  cure  more,  wth  all  convenient  speede,  nto 
yir  sevrall  townes,  by  all  such  lawfull  wayes  and  meanes  as  God  shall 
put  into  their  hands.1 

Further  encouragement  was  given  in  1648  by  provisions 
made  for  the  pasturing  of  sheep  upon  the  Common2  and 
offering  bounties  for  the  killing  of  wolves,  which  were  very 
destructive  of  all  sorts  of  small  live  stock.3  In  1654  the 
exportation  of  sheep  and  the  killing  of  any  under  two  years 
of  age,  save  for  the  use  of  the  owner’s  family,  was  pro¬ 
hibited.4  The  exportation  of  wool  to  any  foreign  country 
was  forbidden  in  1675. 5 

One  of  the  most  important  early  laws  looking  to  the 
supply  of  clothing  was  the  one  passed  in  May,  1656.  To 
remedy  the  inconvenience  and  suffering  arising  from  the 

1 Rec .  Co.  Mass.  Bay,  I,  105. 

2  Ibid.,  I,  251  f. 

3  It  was  a  fixed  policy  to  pay  bounties  for  killing  wolves.  As  early  as 
1630  a  bounty  was  offered  for  killing  them.  This  was  repealed  in  1632, 
but  renewed  in  1640.  The  bounty  was  increased  in  1644,  1645,  1648,  1661, 
and  1662.  For  these  laws  in  the  order  named,  see  ibid.,  81,  102;  II,  85, 
103,  252;  IV,  2.  This  was  a  fixed  policy,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but 
in  all  the  other  colonies  as  well.  Since  wolves  were  a  general  danger,  and 
destroyed  other  stock  as  well  as  sheep,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace 
this  legislation  in  the  various  colonies. 

'Ibid.,  Ill,  3SS  f- 

5  Ibid.,  Ill,  28.  Such  legislation  was  very  common  in  many  of  the  north¬ 
ern  colonies  and  in  some  of  the  southern.  Since  it  related  but  indirectly 
to  household  manufactures,  no  detailed  consideration  has  been  given  it. 
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inadequate  supply  of  wearing  apparel,  the  General  Court 
ordered 

that  all  hands  not  necessarily  employd  on  other  occasions,  as  woemen, 
girles,  &  boyes,  shall,  &  hereby  are,  enjoyned  to  spin  according  to 
their  skill  &  abilitie ;  &  that  the  selectmen  in  euery  towne  doe  con¬ 
sider  the  condition  &  capacitie  of  euery  familie,  &  accordingly  to 

assess  them,  as  one  or  more  spinners . 2b.  &  that  euery 

one  thus  assessed  for  a  whole  spinner  doe,  after  this  psent  year, 
1656,  spin,  for  30  weekes  euery  yeare.  3  pound  p  weeke  of  lining, 
cotton,  or  wooling  ....  under  the  poenalty  of  12  d  for  euery  pound 
short. 

If  families  were  employed  otherwise  the  greater  part  of 
their  time,  they  were  to  be  assessed  a  half  or  a  quarter  of 
a  spinner.1 

Weeden  thinks  that  from  1660  to  the  end  of  the  century 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  interest  in  promoting  manufac¬ 
tures.2  This  decline  was  caused  by  the  activity  in  fishing 
and  shipbuilding,  growing  out  of  the  events  accompanying 
the  Restoration.  The  navigation  acts  tended  to  stimulate 
shipbuilding  and  trade  in  New  England.  Fishing  to  load 
ships  and  building  ships  to  carry  cured  fish  absorbed  much 
of  the  energy  of  the  people  in  the  coast  towns  during  these 
years.  On  their  return  for  more  fish  the  vessels  would 
bring  cargoes  of  textiles  and  other  manufactured  goods. 
But  on  the  opening  of  the  new  century  and  as  a  result  of 
the  shipbuilding  craze  the  lawmakers  again  took  up  the 
problem  of  increasing  hemp-growing  and  its  manufacture 
into  clothing,  as  well  as  into  duck,  canvas,  and  cordage  to 
equip  the  ships. 


■  Ibid.,  Ill,  396  f. 


2  Econ.  and  Soc.  Hist,  of  N.  Eng.,  I,  303. 
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During  the  first  forty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  was  considerable  legislating  to  stimulate  the  raising 
of  hemp  and  flax.  In  June,  1701,  the  General  Court 
granted  a  bounty  of  1  farthing  a  pound  to  anyone  who 
would  purchase  all  the  hemp  grown  in  the  colony  at  4 
farthings  a  pound.1  Another  act  bearing  on  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  was  passed  in  1715.  It  provided  for  a  premium  of 
9 s.  4 d.  on  every  112  pounds  of  water-rotted,  well-cured, 
and  cleanly  dressed  hemp,  and  so  in  proportion  for  a  greater 
quantity.2  This  bounty  was  doubled  in  1718, 3  and  in 
1725  the  act  was  re-enacted  with  the  additional  provision 
that  if  anyone  brought  224  pounds,  all  of  which  he  had 
grown  in  one  year,  he  should  have  4 s.  18 d.  a  hundred  addi¬ 
tional  to  the  usual  recompense.  In  1728  this  act  was 
renewed;  and  in  1731  the  reward  was  raised  to  295.  on 
each  1 12  pounds,  and  the  bonus  was  increased  to  7 s.  a 
hundred.  Another  advance  was  made  in  1735.  The 
gratuity  at  this  time  was  fixed  at  585.  for  112  pounds  of 
well-dressed  hemp,  and  37 s.  4 d.  for  112  pounds  of  well- 
dressed  flax.  To  anyone  bringing  over  112  pounds  of 
hemp,  an  additional  145.  a  hundred  was  given.  For  flax 
the  bonus  was  9 s.  a  hundred.4  The  climax  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  came  in  1742,  when,  by  order  of  the  General  Court, 
flax  certificates  were  received  by  the  province  treasurer 
for  tax.5 

Along  with  and  following  the  foregoing  acts  were  those 
intended  to  foster  the  manufacture  of  articles  made  from 

1  Acts  and  Resolves,  Public  and  Private,  of  the  Prov.  Mass.  Bay,  I,  473. 

2  Ibid.,  II,  28.  4  Ibid.,  pp.  362,  498,  588,  737  f. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  102.  s  Ibid.,  XIII,  App.,  VIII,  188. 
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hemp  and  flax.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was  a  law  to 
promote  the  linen  manufacture,  especially  the  making  of 
canvas  or  duck  for  ships’  sails,  passed  in  1722.  This 
measure  provided  that  the  justices  of  each  county  or  some¬ 
one  appointed  by  them  should  once  a  year  pass  on  all  pieces 
of  linen  twenty  yards  long  and  one  yard  wide  made  of  flax 
of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  province.  Three  of 
the  best  pieces  were  to  be  selected  and  the  owners  were  to 
be  paid  double  their  value,  said  value  to  be  determined  by 
a  “just  and  equal  appraisement.”  The  treasurer  of  the 
colony  was  to  select  three  of  the  best  pieces  presented  to 
him  and  pay  a  premium  of  405.  in  bills  of  credit.  The  act 
was  to  continue  for  five  years.1  The  reward  was  renewed 
on  canvas  and  duck  in  1726.2  The  records  show  that 
bounties  were  claimed  in  1724  and  allowed  in  1727  and 
1728.3 

The  next  important  act  was  the  one  to  encourage  the 
making  of  linen  cloth,  passed  in  1753.  Its  intent  and 
purpose  was  to  provide  instruction  in  spinning,  weaving, 

1  Ibid.,  n,  241  f. 

*  Ibid.,  XI,  App.,  VI,  52. 

*  In  1724  Nathan  Thomas  petitioned  for  the  premiums  on  two  pieces  of 
linen  cloth  which  he  had  presented  to  the  county  of  Plymouth  as  the  best 
made  therein.  The  court  refused  to  give  him  a  certificate  signifying  that 
his  pieces  were  the  best,  because  no  others  had  been  presented  {ibid.,  X, 
App.,  V,  541).  In  1727  the  province  treasurer  was  ordered  to  pay  to  the 
county  treasurer  of  Bristol  County  £19  for  premiums  on  three  pieces  of 
linen  {ibid.,  XI,  App.,  VI,  290).  The  treasurer  of  Hampshire  County  was 
voted,  in  1728,  £13  is.  8 d.  to  reimburse  the  county  for  money  paid  for 
the  three  best  pieces  of  linen  {ibid.,  XI,  App.,  VI,  322). 

In  1734  Connecticut  passed  a  measure  similar  to  the  one  summarized 
above.  In  May  of  this  year  the  General  Court  offered  a  premium  of  4 d.  a 
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and  other  phases  of  the  linen  manufacture.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  the  sum  of  £1,500  was  voted  by  the  General  Court 
in  the  form  of  a  tax  on  every  coach,  chariot,  chaise,  calash, 
and  chair  within  the  province.  The  money  thus  raised 
was  to  be  spent  in  providing  in  Boston  a  house  in  which 
at  least  one  person  from  every  town  was  to  be  instructed 
free  of  charge  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  the  other  requisite 
operations  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth. 
The  idea  was  to  furnish  work  for  the  destitute  women  and 
children  in  many  of  the  towns.  The  tax  was  to  continue  for 
five  years.  It  was  supposed  that  at  the  end  of  this  time 
the  £1,500  would  be  raised.1  The  law  expired  by  limita¬ 
tion,  and  the  house  provided  from  the  tax  which  it  imposed 
was  ordered  sold  in  1780  to  secure  money  for  the  army.2 
During  the  remainder  of  the  colonial  period  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  were  left  to  their  own  initiative  to  employ 
themselves  in  raising  wool,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  in  manu- 

poiind  for  every  pound  of  good  hemp,  well-dressed,  water-rotted,  grown  in 
the  colony;  one  of  20 s.  for  every  bolt  or  piece  of  well-wrought  canvas  or 
duck,  fit  for  use,  and  thirty-six  yards  in  length  and  thirty  inches  wide, 
weighing  not  less  than  forty-five  pounds,  and  made  in  the  colony;  also  one 
of  2S- a  yard  for  fine  linen  cloth,  well-spun,  woven,  and  whitened,  a  yard  wide, 
and  made  of  yarn  that  was  eight  runs  to  the  pound,  and  pro  rata  for  cloth 
wider  or  narrower,  provided  that  none  was  to  be  narrower  than  three- 
fourths  of  a  yard  (Pub.  Rec.  Col.  Conn.  [1726-35],  p.  512).  This  act 
expired  by  limitation  in  five  years,  at  which  time  it  was  renewed  for 
another  period  of  equal  length  because  of  the  profit  and  advantage  that 
had  accrued  to  the  people  from  it  during  the  past  five  years  (ibid.  [1735-43], 
P-  318). 

1  Acts  and  Resolves,  Public  and  Private,  of  the  Prov.  Mass.  Bay 
III,  680. 

2  Acts  and  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mass.  (1780-81),  pp.  210,  220. 
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facturing  them  into  wearing  apparel  and  household  textile 
supplies.1 

During  the  seventeenth  century  Virginia  consistently 
followed  the  policy  of  encouraging  weaving,  spinning,  and 
the  raising  of  sheep,  hemp,  and  flax.  As  early  as  1646  it 
was  provided  that  two  children  from  each  county  should 
be  sent  to  James  City  to  be  employed  in  carding,  knitting, 
and  spinning.  Two  houses  in  which  they  were  to  be  taught 
these  trades  were  to  be  built  in  the  city.  By  the  same  law 
it  was  provided  that  certain  children  could  be  bound  out 
to  tradesmen  and  husbandmen  to  be  brought  up  in  some 

1  The  remaining  New  England  colonies  were  not  entirely  indifferent 
to  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  woolen  cloth.  At  the  1750-51 
session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Rhode  Island  an  act  was  passed  for 
promoting  the  raising  of  flax  and  wool  and  for  manufacturing  them  into 
cloth.  The  bounty  on  cloth  manufactured  of  wool  or  flax,  of  a  certain  tex¬ 
ture  and  length,  was  one- third  its  appraised  value;  that  on  every  pound  of 
cured  and  dressed  flax,  one  penny  a  pound  (Rec.  Col.  R.I.  and  Providence 
Plantations,  V,  3x8).  This  law  was  repealed  in  June,  1751,  before  it  went 
into  effect,  for  fear  the  part  referring  to  wool  would  be  unwelcome  in  Eng¬ 
land  {ibid.,  p.  340).  New  Hampshire  as  early  as  1719  offered  a  bounty  of 
12  pence  a  pound  for  a  period  of  three  years  on  all  merchantable  hemp 
grown  in  the  province  {Laws  of  N.H.,  edited  by  Batchellor,  II,  330).  This 
same  year  sheep  were  exempted  from  taxation  for  seven  years,  and  to  kill 
any  ewe  lamb  during  the  next  two  years  was  a  crime  {ibid.,  p.  335). 

The  middle  colonies  did  not  pursue  the  consistent  policy  of  encouraging 
the  production  of  hemp  and  wool  and  manufacture  of  cloth  that  was  pursued 
in  New  England.  Nothing  of  any  consequence  was  done  in  Delaware  and 
New  York.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  offered  limited  bounties,  the 
former  beginning  quite  early.  The  following  is  a  record  of  part  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Council  held  in  Philadelphia  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  first 
month,  1684:  “A  Bill  read  for  hemp  &  flax,  Linnen  &  Wool’n  Cloth.  Lin- 
nen  &  Woollen  Cloth  to  have  a  price  set  upon  it  by  ye  County  Court,  ye 
hemp  at  5 d.  the  pound  and  ye  flax  at  84  p  pound;  Quest:  put;  past  in  ye 
Afllrma”  {Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Pa.,  I,  98).  In  1701  it  was  ordered 
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useful  calling.1  This  measure  was  followed  by  others  of 
more  or  less  importance  to  household  and  plantation  manu¬ 
facturing.  In  1656  authority  was  given  Northampton 
County  to  govern  and  promote  her  own  manufactures, 
among  which  the  woolen  industry  was  of  considerable 
importance.2  Following  this  came  a  number  of  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to  wool.  A  fine  of  50  pounds  of  tobacco  was  imposed 
in  1658  for  every  pound  of  wool  exported.  This  law  was 
repealed  the  next  year,  but  was  re-enacted  in  1662.  In 
1671  it  was  again  repealed,  only  to  be  re-enacted  eleven 
years  later.  Such  a  law  was  in  reality  intended  more 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  handicraftsmen  than  family 
manufactures.  These  tradesmen,  however,  did  not  seem  to 
take  advantage  of  it,  since  their  failure  in  this  respect  was 
given  as  the  reason  for  its  repeal  in  1671. 3 

Beginning  in  1662  a  series  of  laws  to  stimulate  the  spin¬ 
ning  and  weaving  of  cloth  was  enacted.  On  account  of  the 
low  price  of  tobacco  and  the  abundance  of  the  crop,  the 
Assembly  in  this  year  passed  a  measure  which  was  intended 
to  turn  the  attention  of  the  planters  to  things  other  than 

that  everyone  that  owned  40  acres  of  cleared  land  should  keep  at  least 
ten  sheep  (ibid.,  II,  27).  In  1722  the  bounty  was  id.  a  pound  on  hemp 
(Pa.  Statutes  at  Large,  III,  314);  and  from  March  5,  1729,  to  January  26, 
1730,  it  was  paid  on  35,251  pounds  of  hemp,  and  from  March  3,  1730,  to 
July  2,  1731,  upon  17,266  pounds  (Giesecke,  Am.  Commercial  Legislation 
before  1789,  p.  63).  New  Jersey  granted  a  bounty  on  hemp  and  flax  in 
1765  and  renewed  it  in  1768  (NJ.  Archives,  1st  ser.,  XVII,  414,  498). 

1  Hening,  Statutes  at  Large  (New  York,  1823),  I,  336. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  396;  also  Wise,  op.  cit.,  p.  303. 

3  For  these  laws  in  the  order  mentioned,  see  Hening,  op.  cit.,  I,  488,  525; 
II,  124,  287,  493. 
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the  raising  of  this  single  staple.  A  premium  of  3  pounds 
of  tobacco  was  offered  to  “whoever  will  spin  the  fflax  and 
cause  the  yame  to  be  weaved  into  cloath  of  a  yard  wide,” 
and  5  pounds  for  “every  yard  of  woollen  cloath  made  of 
yarne  here  spun  in  the  country.”1  This  law  was  repealed 
four  years  later  (1666),  because  it  was  then  felt  that  the 
people  could  see  how  beneficial  it  was  to  make  linen  and 
woolen  cloth,  and  hence  would  continue  it  of  their  own 
accord.2  However,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  operation  of  weaving,  an  ordinance  was  passed  the 
same  year  requiring  each  county  to  maintain  a  weaver  and 
loom  at  its  own  expense.  The  obstructions  to  trade  and 
the  nakedness  of  the  country  at  the  time  required  that  some 
steps  be  taken  for  promoting  manufactures.  The  idea  in 
the  law  was  to  secure  weavers  and  looms  to  weave  the  yarn 
spun  by  the  women  and  children.  It  was  estimated  that 
five  women  or  the  same  number  of  children  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age  could  annually  spin  enough  yarn  to 
supply  sufficient  clothing  for  thirty  persons.  A  thousand 
pounds  of  tobacco  was  the  penalty  for  non-compliance 
w’ith  the  law.  No  county  was  excused,  even  if  private 
looms  had  been  set  up.3  The  scope  of  this  law  was  enlarged 
in  September,  1668,  when  the  commissioners  of  each  county 
court,  by  the  assistance  of  the  vestries  of  the  parishes  of 
the  county,  were  empowered  to  build  houses  in  which 
poor  children  were  to  be  educated  and  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  spinning,  weaving,  and  other  useful  occupations 
and  trades.4 


1  Ibid..,  II,  120. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  241. 


3  Ibid.,  p.  238. 
« Ibid.,  p.  267. 
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In  16821  the  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  enacted  in  1662,  was 
re-enacted  and  enlarged.  Premiums  were  offered  for 
dressed  flax  and  hemp,  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  linsey- 
woolsey,  hats,  and  woolen  or  worsted  hose.  Every  tith- 
able  was  also  compelled  to  make  one  pound  of  dressed  hemp 
and  flax  or  two  pounds  of  either.  The  law  was  to  continue 
for  three  years.2  It  was  disallowed,  however,  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Customs  on  the  ground  that  it  dimin¬ 
ished  correspondence  between  the  mother-country  and  the 
colony;  weakened  the  dependence  of  the  colonial  popu¬ 
lation  upon  England;  curtailed  the  freight  which  was 
furnished  to  English  shipping;  narrowed  the  market  for 
English  woolens  and  other  manufactures;  advanced  the 
cost  of  tobacco  to  the  English  consumer  by  raising  the 
charges  on  navigation;  and,  finally,  reduced  the  volume 
of  the  customs.3  Because  of  this  disallowance  the  law  was 

1  This  same  year  Maryland  passed  an  act  to  encourage  the  making  of 
linen  and  woolen  cloth  within  the  province.  For  every  yard  of  linen  cloth 
three-quarters  of  a  yard  wide  a  premium  of  6  pounds  of  tobacco  was  offered, 
and  for  every  yard  of  woolen  cloth  the  same  width  one  of  io  pounds  of 
tobacco  ( Archives  of  Md.,  VII,  324).  A  reward  was  also  offered  this  same 
year  of  one  pound  of  tobacco  for  every  pound  of  good  merchantable  flax 
or  hemp  raised  in  the  province  (ibid.,  pp.  325  f.).  Both  these  laws  were 
to  run  three  years.  The  latter  was  renewed  in  1688  with  the  bounty 
doubled.  This  act  was  to  continue  for  seven  years  (ibid.,  XIII,  222).  At 
the  same  session  an  act  forbidding  the  exportation  of  wool  out  of  the  province 
was  passed  (ibid.,  p.  223).  In  1695  a  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  were  given 
to  each  person  who  converted  a  hundred  pounds  of  flax  or  hemp  into  cordage 
(ibid.,  XIX,  173). 

2  Hening,  op.  cit.,  II,  503. 

3  “Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  1683,”  British  State  Papers, 
“Colonial,”  sec.  82;  cited  by  Bruce,  Econ.  Hist,  of  Va.,  etc.,  II,  464. 
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repealed  in  1684,  but  re-enacted  in  1686  to  continue  till  the 
end  of  the  1690  session  of  the  Assembly,1  at  which  time, 
April,  1691,  it  was  revived  for  a  period  of  three  years.2  In 
1693  the  part  referring  to  linen  was  continued  for  six  years 
longer.3 

After  the  law  limiting  the  fabrication  and  exportation 
of  woolen  manufactures,  enacted  by  Parliament  in  1699, 4 
Virginia  seems  to  have  given  up  her  general  policy  of 
encouraging  such  industries.  Since  this  law  was  in  direct 
conformity  to  the  one  passed  by  her  Assembly  in  1682, 
there  was  probably  little  opposition  to  it  in  this  colony. 
Whatever  clothing  the  planter  made  was  largely  for  use 
on  the  plantation  and  not  for  exportation.  There  was 
little  indication  at  this  time  that  woolen  manufactures 
would  ever  pass  beyond  the  point  of  supplying  the  planta¬ 
tion  needs;  hence,  why  should  there  be  any  objection  to  a 
law  forbidding  the  exportation  of  such  goods?  At  any 
rate,  whatever  manufacturing  was  dotie  after  1700  was 
largely  on  the  initiative  of  the  manufacturer,  for  the 
general  policy  of  public  encouragement  was  abandoned 
after  this  date.5 

1  Hening,  op.  cit.,  Ill  (Philadelphia,  1823),  16,  30. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  50.  3  Ibid.,  pp.  12 1  f. 

4  See  above,  p.  25. 

s  The  southern  colonies  as  a  whole  took  little  interest  in  encouraging 
the  production  and  manufacture  of  hemp,  flax,  and  wool  between  1700  and 
1765.  While  South  Carolina  periodically  offered  during  these  years  bounties 
on  the  production  of  hemp,  yet  such  bounties  were  intended  to  encourage 
its  production  for  exportation  more  than  for  manufacture  in  the  colony 
For  these  bounty  laws,  see  Cooper,  Statutes  at  Large  of  S.C.,  III,  184,  436, 
616;  and  IV,  29,  49,  166,  and  428.  During  the  decade  next  following  1765 
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The  definite  effect  of  the  policy  of  encouraging  both  the 
production  of  raw  material  and  its  manufacture  into  cloth¬ 
ing  and  household  textile  supplies,  by  the  system  of  pre¬ 
miums,  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  The  records 
show  that  bounties  were  actually  paid.1  Commenting  on 
this  point  in  connection  with  the  production  of  hemp  and 
flax,  Giesecke  says:  “Furthermore,  the  importance  of  the 
domestic  manufactures  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
spinning-wheel,  the  loom,  and  the  hand  card  were  found 
in  most  of  the  homes  of  the  northern  colonies  gives  us 
good  evidence  of  the  production  of  hemp  and  flax.”  Con- 

some  legislative  encouragements  were  given  to  manufacturing  in  the  home 
and  elsewhere.  Maryland,  in  1765,  provided  that  each  county  court  should 
pay  out  8,000  pounds  of  tobacco  anually  in  prize  money  for  the  best  manu¬ 
factured  pieces  of  linen  ( Laws  of  Md.,  1787,  c.  6,  Session  of  1765;  cited  by 
Giesecke,  op.  cit.,  p.  65).  South  Carolina,  in  1770,  provided,  for  a  five-year 
term,  a  bounty  of  £30  for  every  hundred  pounds’  value  of  “good  merchant¬ 
able  linens  and  thread  made  in  the  province”  (Cooper,  op.  cit.,  IV,  316). 

In  1775  the  Provincial  Council  of  North  Carolina  offered  a  bounty  of 
£100  to  the  person  who  within  twelve  months  produced  to  the  Council  6 
pieces  of  woolen  cloth  of  twenty  yards  each,  not  less  than  three-quarters  of 
a  yard  wide  {Col.  Rec.  N.C.,  X,  218).  In  the  same  year  the  Council  also 
offered  a  premium  of  £50  to  the  person  who  should  first  make  50  pairs  of 
cotton  cards  of  wire  as  good  as  the  cards  imported  from  England;  also  a 
like  reward  to  the  first  person  to  make  100  pairs  of  wool  cards  of  equal  qual¬ 
ity  {ibid.,  p.  217).  Chowan  County  also  provided  for  premiums  this  same 
year.  Her  Committee  of  Safety  offered  a  reward  of  £10  to  any  person  who 
within  twelve  months  first  produced  100  yards  of  well-fulled  woolen  cloth 
to  the  committee;  also  a  bonus  of  £10  for  100  yards  of  well-bleached  linen 
of  a  quality  that  usually  cost  2 s.  sterling  in  Great  Britain,  and  £5 
for  100  yards  of  a  quality  that  usually  cost  15.  in  Great  Britain.  All  of  the 
foregoing  had  to  be  made  in  the  county  {ibid.,  IX,  1142).  Four  persons 
claimed  the  bounty  on  linen,  which  was  divided  equally  among  them  {ibid., 
X,  829). 

1  See  pp.  30,  35;  also  Giesecke,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 
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cerning  the  bounties  on  the  cloth  made  from  these  products, 
the  same  author  remarks:  “In  the  northern  colonies  we 
find  a  greater  degree  and  variety  of  household  manufactures 
than  in  the  southern  colonies,  and  this  in  part  accounts 
for  the  comparatively  numerous  bounties  in  the  former 
colonies  for  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  sailcloth.”1  So, 
whether  household  manufactures  were  a  cause  or  a  result 
of  the  bounties  and  premiums  granted  in  the  various 
colonies,  it  seems  quite  evident  that  there  was  a  close 
connection  between  them. 

ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  CONDITIONS 

Whatever  manufacturing  was  done  in  the  homes  and 
on  the  plantations  before  1765  was  done  chiefly  from 
necessity  rather  than  desire.  It  was  not  until  Parliament 
entered  upon  the  policy  of  taxing  the  colonies  that  they 
began  to  plan  quite  deliberately  and  uniformly  to  supply 
themselves  with  the  articles  that  they  had  formerly  been 
glad  to  get  from  the  mother-country.  While  England’s 
restrictive  policy  was  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about 
this  inclination,  and  the  laws,  made  by  the  colonial  assem¬ 
blies  in  attempting  to  encourage  it,  added  legal  sanction, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  certain  economic  conditions  and, 
after  1765,  political  notions  probably  did  more  to  promote 
family  and  plantation  manufacturing  than  both  the  policy 
of  England  and  that  of  the  colonial  assemblies.  The  chief 
economic  conditions  were:  (1)  a  general  decline  in  prices  and 
the  uncertainty  of  supplies  just  after  1640;  (2)  adequate  or 
inadequate  transportation  facilities;  (3)  occupation  of  the 
1  Op.  cit.,  pp.  63,  60. 
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people;  (4)  staple  crops;  (5)  fluctuations  in  the  supply  and 
price  of  tobacco;  and  (6)  favorable  or  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade.  After  1765  the  political  conditions  were:  the 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act  and  other  taxing  measures, 
and,  above  all,  the  Revolution  itself,  which  forced  upon  the 
colonies  as  a  whole  the  problem  of  supplying  themselves 
very  largely  with  what  had  before  been  coming  from  the 
outside  world.  The  homes  were  in  a  large  measure  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  clothing  during  these  trying  times.  It  is  with 
these  economic  and  political  factors  and  their  influence  on 
household  manufactures  that  this  section  deals. 

The  results  in  New  England  of  the  great  decline  in 
immigration  after  1640  caused  those  who  had  come  up 
to  this  date  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  necessities  of  life 
that  the  English  ships  had  been  bringing  them.  This 
decline  in  immigration  had  two  important  effects:  first,  it 
cut  off  a  regular  supply  of  commodities  that  had  been 
coming  along  with  the  settlers;  and,  secondly,  it  caused 
such  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  commodities  produced 
in  New  England  that  the  people  no  longer  had  the  means 
wherewith  to  supply  themselves  with  clothing  and  other  ne¬ 
cessities.  Winthrop,  writing  of  conditions  about  1641,  said: 

This  [reform  begun  by  Parliament  in  1641]  caused  men  to  stay 
in  England  in  expectation  of  a  new  world,  so  as  few  coming  to  us,  all 
foreign  commodities  grew  scarce,  and  our  own  of  no  price.  Corn 
would  buy  nothing:  A  cow  which  cost  last  year  £20  might  now  be 

bought  for  4  or  £5,  etc . These  straits  set  our  people  on  work 

to  provide  fish,  clapboards,  planks,  etc.,  and  to  sow  hemp  and  flax 
(which  prospered  very  well),  and  to  look  out  to  the  West  Indies  for  a 
trade  in  cotton.1 

1  Hist,  of  N.  Eng.  (“Orig.  Nar.  of  Early  Am.  Hist.”  ed.),  p.  31. 
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The  effect  of  the  decline  in  immigration  on  the  price  of 
cattle  greatly  inconvenienced  the  people  who  had  been 
getting  their  supplies  from  the  surplus  of  cattle  which  they 
sold  to  the  newcomers  at  fancy  prices.  These  conditions 
and  inconveniences  were  admirably  set  forth  by  Hubbard,1 
when  he  wrote  of  the  New  England  colony,  about  1640,  as 
follows : 

Hitherto  divine  Providence  did,  with  Arms  of  abundant  Good¬ 
ness,  as  a  nursing  father,  uphold  this  infant  Province  of  New  England, 
as  was  said  of  Ephriam,  when  God  learned  him  to  go,  taking  him  by 
the  hand.  But  for  the  future  they  were  left  more  to  stand  upon 
their  own  legs,  and  shift  for  themselves;  for  now  there  was  a  great 
change  in  the  state  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  being  put  to  great 
straits  by  reason  of  the  fall  of  the  price  of  cattle,  the  breeding  and 
increase  of  which  had  been  the  principal  means  of  upholding  the 
county  next  under  divine  favor,  shining  out  upon  them,  by  many 
unexpected  advantages;  for  whereas  before,  all  sorts  of  great  cattle 
were  usually  sold  for  25  £  the  head,  by  reason  of  the  continual  coming 
over  of  new  families  every  year  to  plant  the  wilderness,  now  that  the 
fountain  began  to  be  dried,  and  the  stream  turned  another  way, 
and  many  that  intended  to  have  followed  their  neighbors  and  friends 
into  a  land  not  sown,  hoping  by  the  turn  of  the  times  and  the  great 
changes  that  were  then  afoot,  to  enjoy  that  at  their  own  doors,  which 
the  others  had  travelled  so  far  to  seek  abroad,  there  happened  a  total 
cessation  of  any  passengers  coming  over;  yea,  rather  as  the  turn  of 
the  tide,  many  came  back  with  the  help  of  the  same  stream  that 
carried  them  thither;  insomuch  that  now  the  County  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  to  seek  a  way  to  provide  themselves  of  clothing,  which  they 
could  not  attain  by  selling  their  cattle  as  before;  which  now  were 
fallen  from  the  huge  price  fore-mentioned,  first  to  14  £,  and  10  £  an 

'  Hubbard  was  bom  in  1621.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  of 
graduates  of  Harvard  College,  in  1642,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  minister 
at  Ipswich.  His  history  was  not  published  until  1815,  when  it  was  printed 
in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.  It  was  reprinted  in  1848  by  the  same  society. 
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head,  and  presently  after  (at  least,  within  a  year)  to  s£  a  piece; 
nor  was  their  at  that  rate  ready  vent  for  them  neither.  Thus  the 
flood  that  brought  in  much  wealth  to  many  persons,  the  contrary 
ebb  carried  all  away,  out  of  their  reach.  To  help  in  this  their  exigent, 
besides  the  industry  that  the  present  necessity  put  particular  persons 
upon,  for  the  necessary  supply  of  their  families,  the  General  Court 
made  several  orders  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth; 
which,  with  God’s  blessing  upon  man’s  endeavor,  in  a  little  time 
stopped  this  gap  in  part,  and  soon  after  another  door  was  opened  by 
Special  Providence.  For  when  one  hand  was  shut  by  way  of  supply 
from  England,  another  was  opened  by  way  of  traffic,  first  to  the  West 
Indies  and  Wine  Islands,  whereby  among  other  goods  much  cotton¬ 
wool  was  brought  into  the  country  from  the  Indies;  which  the 
inhabitants  learned  to  spin,  and  breeding  of  sheep,  and  by  sowing 
of  hemp  and  flax,  they  soon  found  out  a  way  to  supply  themselves 
with  many  necessaries  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth.1 

So,  whether  the  New  Englanders  desired  it  or  not,  the 
foregoing  conditions,  so  well  pictured  by  Hubbard,  forced 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  supplying  themselves  with 
many  of  the  commodities  which,  prior  to  1640,  had  come 
from  the  outside  world.  Since  no  textile  manufacturing 
establishments  were  in  existence  at  this  early  date,  it  was 
necessary  to  turn  the  homes  into  factories  and  to  set  the 
women  and  children  to  making  clothing  and  household 
textile  supplies,  while  the  men  made  farming  implements, 
household  utensils,  and  other  necessities.2 

1  Gen.  Hist,  of  N.  Eng.,  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  2d  ser.,  V,  238  ff. 

2  According  to  Johnson,  economic  conditions  had  become  somewhat 
more  favorable  to  the  colonists  by  1652.  Concerning  the  state  of  affairs  at 
this  date  he  said:  “For  rayment,  our  cloth  hath  not  been  cut  short,  as 
but  of  late  years  the  traders  that  way  have  increased  to  such  a  number, 
that  their  shops  have  continued  full  all  the  year  long,  all  one  England; 
besides  the  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  increase  sheep  extraordinarily  of 
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As  the  colonies  advanced  both  in  population  and  in 
material  prosperity,  certain  economic  conditions  developed 
which  tended  to  keep  them  at  the  business  of  supplying 
themselves  with  the  ordinary  necessities  of  life.  South  of 
Pennsylvania,  except  Somerset  County,  Maryland,  and  the 
whole  back-country,  these  conditions  were  the  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  their  chief  staples  as  well  as  the  commodities 
they  received  from  England.  North  of  Maryland  and  the 
back-country  in  the  South  the  conditions  were  more  com¬ 
plex.  They  included  an  abundant  supply  of  accessible 
raw  material,  lack  of  a  staple  to  exchange  for  English  goods, 
and  inadequate  transportation  facilities.  In  1728  William 
Keith  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Lords  of  Trade 
summarized  the  reasons  for  the  people  in  this  region  making 
their  own  clothing  as  follows:  (1)  The  principal  products  of 
the  farm  being  stock  and  grain,  it  was  profitable  for  every 
farmer  to  have  a  few  sheep  to  run  on  the  pasture,  the  wool 
from  which  was  made  into  clothing  during  the  winter 
season  when  there  was  nothing  else  to  do.  (2)  Flax  was 
easily  raised  and  the  coarse  cloth  made  from  it  would  do 
twdce  the  service  as  the  cloth  of  the  same  fineness  from 
Europe.  Hemp  was  also  raised  which  was  made  into  bags, 
plow  traces,  and  halters  which  were  better  than  those 
bought  m  shops.  (3)  The  old  women  and  children  who 

late,  hemp  and  flax  here  is  great  plenty,  hides  here  are  more  for  the  number 
of  persons  than  in  England;  and  for  cloth,  here  is  and  would  be  materials 
enough  to  make  it;  but  the  Farmers  deem  it  better  for  their  profit  to  put 
away  their  cattle  and  corn  for  cloathing,  than  to  set  upon  making  cloth; 
if  the  Merchants  trade  be  not  kept  on  foot,  they  fear  greatly  their  come 
and  cattle  will  lye  in  their  hands”  ( Wonder-Working  Providence  [“Orig. 
Nar.  of  Early  Am.  Hist.”  ed.],  p.  211). 
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could  not  work  out  of  doors  were  given  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  in  carrying  on  family  manufactures.  (4)  Grain  being 
the  chief  product  enabling  them  to  buy  European  goods, 
the  settlements  in  the  back-country  had  no  market  for 
their  grain,  hence  raised  only  enough  for  their  own  use, 
the  remainder  of  their  time  being  spent  in  making  clothing 
and  other  supplies.1 

The  people  in  the  back-country  and  on  the  frontier,  both 
in  the  northern  and  in  the  southern  colonies,  were  greatly 
handicapped  in  the  exchange  of  their  commodities  for 
supplies  from  the  outside  world  by  inadequate  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities.  The  plantations  along  the  southern  rivers, 
and  the  coast  towns  of  the  North,  had  the  facilities  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  products  for  English  or  other  manufactures; 
but  not  so  with  the  back-country  and  frontier  peoples,  who 
might  drive  a  few  cattle  and  hogs  to  market,  send  by  pack- 
trains  a  few  hides,  beeswax,  and  whisky,  but  could  not 
dispose  of  their  grain  and  other  bulky  products  of  the  farm. 
Conditions  in  western  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  between 
1763  and  1783  furnish  an  excellent  example  of  home  manu¬ 
facturing  being  forced  upon  a  people  because  of  their  eco¬ 
nomic  isolation.  Since  these  communities  had  no  market 
for  their  produce,  it  became  necessary  for  each  family  to  be¬ 
come  self-supporting  in  almost  every  particular.  Hominy 
blocks  and  mills  were  in  use  in  almost  every  household. 
The  clothing  was  practically  all  of  household  manufacture. 

1  N.J.  Archives,  1st  ser.,  V,  205.  The  Lords  of  Trade  also  gave  similar 
reason  in  a  report  they  made  in  1728  to  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
(ibid.,  p.  208).  These  reasons  were  repeated  in  1733  in  a  report  the  Board 
of  Trade  made  to  the  House  of  Lords  (“Representation  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  the  House  of  Lords,”  etc.,  Conn.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  V.,  App.,  461). 
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Plows,  harrows,  sleds,  cooper-ware,  cedar-ware,  and  looms 
were  likewise  homemade.  In  fact,  almost  everything 
needed  in  eking  out  the  good  or  bad  living  had  to  be  made 
in  the  household,  for  there  were  at  this  time  few  persons 
who  devoted  all  their  time  to  any  one  of  the  mechanic  arts.1 

The  overstocking  of  the  slave  market  led  in  turn  to  an 
overproduction  of  tobacco  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
When  the  price  became  so  low  that  the  planters  could  no 
longer  exchange  their  crop  for  the  necessary  supplies,  they 
were  forced  to  make  many  of  these  on  the  plantation.  In 
writing  to  the  British  Council  of  Trade  in  March,  1710-11, 
Governor  Alexander  Spotswood  of  Virginia  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  recent  increase  in  the  production 
of  tobacco  disproportionate  to  the  consumption  had  forced 
the  people  to  diversify  their  industry.  He  said: 

This  [the  increase  in  production  of  tobacco]  was  felt  in  those  parts 
of  the  Country  where  Tobacco  is  reputed  mean,  and  the  people  being 
disappointed  of  the  necessary  supplies  of  Cloathing  for  their  familys 
in  return  for  their  tobacco,  found  themselves  under  necessity  of 
attempting  to  Cloath  themselves  with  their  own  Manufactures. 
And  the  Market  for  Tobacco  still  declining  and  few  stores  of  goods 
brought  in,  other  parts  of  the  Country,  through  the  like  necessity, 

1  Doddridge,  Notes  on  the  Settlements  and  Indian  Wars  of  the  Western 
Parts  of  Va.  and  Pa.,  from  a  reprint  in  Kercheval’s  Hist,  of  the  Valley  of  Va. 
(2d  ed.,  1850),  p.  235.  The  conditions  in  North  Carolina  were  much  the 
same  as  those  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  In  speaking  of  them  Saunders, 
in  his  prefatory  notes  to  Vol.  Ill  of  Col.  Rec.  N.C.,  says:  “  British  Commod¬ 
ities,  as  they  were  called,  were  brought  from  Virginia  by  land  or  in  canoes 
in  small  quantities  at  unreasonable  rates,  but  the  bulk  of  the  cloth  used  in 
the  country,  whether  cotton,  linen,  or  woolen,  was  made  at  home,  each 
plantation,  or  at  least  each  neighborhood,  supplying  its  own  needs  from  its 
own  products  and  its  own  labor,  the  housewives  of  the  country  being  very 
proficient  in  such  matters”  (Introd.,  p.  xv). 
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have  been  forced  into  the  same  humour  of  planting  Cotton  and  Sow¬ 
ing  Flax,  and  by  mixing  the  first  with  their  wool  to  supply  the  wants 
of  course  Cloathing  and  Linen,  not  only  for  their  Negros,  but  for 
many  of  the  poorer  sort  of  housekeepers.  This  is  now  become  so 
universal  that  even  in  one  of  the  best  Countys  for  Tobacco,  I’m 
credibly  informed  there  has  been  made  this  last  year  above  40,000 
yards  of  divers  sorts  of  Woolen,  Cotton  and  Linnen  Cloth,  and  other 
Countys  where  tobacco  is  less  valuable  have  no  doubt  advanced  their 
manufactures  proportionately.  Tho’  this  be  at  present  the  General 
humor  of  the  Country,  it  is  introduced  more  by  necessity  than  inclina¬ 
tion,  and  the  people  are  so  little  skilled  in  this  kind  of  Manufacture 
that  they  will  with  difficulty  attain  any  tolerable  perfection  in  it,  and 
own  that  what  they  make  now  costs  dearer  than  they  usually  had 
from  England  when  their  tobacco  bore  but  a  moderate  price.1 

_  t 

The  people  north  of  Maryland  were  considerably  handi¬ 
capped  during  the  entire  colonial  period  because  the 
balance  of  trade  with  Great  Britain  was  continually  against 
them.2  This  situation  was  caused  by  the  similarity  of 
staple  products  of  this  section  and  those  of  England. 
Because  of  this  similarity,  as  has  already  been  shown,3 
the  mother-country  had  shut  out  the  staples  of  this  region 

1  “Letters  of  Governor  Spotswood,”  Va.  Hist.  Colls.,  N.S.,  I,  72. 

2  From  1697  to  1773 ,  inclusive,  there  was  not  a  single  year  in  which 
New  England  did  not  have  a  large  balance  against  her.  In  1 77 1  this  balance 
was  £1,269,737.  During  the  same  time  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  had 
a  balance  against  them  every  year  but  one,  1697.  This  balance  at  times 
reached  over  half  a  million  pounds  annually  in  each  of  these  colonies.  On 
the  other  hand,  Virginia  and  Maryland,  most  of  the  time,  had  the  balance 
in  their  favor.  This  was  the  case  in  all  but  sixteen  of  the  seventy-two  years 
after  1696.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Carolinas.  From  1732  to  1773  the 
balance  was  against  Georgia  all  the  time  except  ten  years,  nine  of  these 
after  1754  (Whitworth,  State  of  the  Trade  of  Great  Britain,  1697-1773,  pp.  53, 
54,  63-70,  78). 

3  See  above,  p.  17. 
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by  high  duties.  To  mitigate  this  condition  of  affairs  the 
New  England  and  middle  colonies  were  forced  to  transfer 
their  products  to  Barbados  and  Jamaica,  to  South  of 
Europe  and  to  Africa,  in  order  to  secure  a  medium  of 
exchange  for  clothing,  furniture,  utensils,  tools,  implements, 
and  other  manufactured  commodities  from  England.1 
This  was  not  true  of  the  southern  colonies.  Virginia’s  and 
Maryland’s  tobacco,  North  Carolina’s  naval  stores,  and 
South  Carolina’s  and  Georgia’s  rice  and  indigo,  which 
could  all  go  directly  to  England,  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
balance  of  trade  between  them  and  the  mother-country  in 
their  favor.  This  situation  made  it  easier  for  the  South 
(back-country  excepted)  to  live  on  agriculture  alone,  while 
the  North  finally  saw  that  before  agriculture  and  commerce 
could  exert  their  best  economic  force,  they  must  have 
manufacturing  combined  with  them.  With  the  large  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade  against  them,  the  people  north  of  Maryland 


1  The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  this  trade: 
TOTAL  EXPORTS  OF  THE  COLONIES  FOR  THE  YEAR  1769 


Colonies 

To  Great 
Britain 

To  South  of 
Europe 

To  West 
Indies 

To  Africa 

New  England . 

New  York  and  New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

Maryland  and  Virginia . 

North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 

£ 

t42,7SS 

113,382 

28,112 

759^1 

405,014 

82,270 

£ 

81,173 

50,885 

203,752 

140,190 

76,119 

614 

£ 

208,426 

68,855 

178,331 

91,249 

87,758 

13,285 

£ 

17,711 

1,313 

560 

690 

Of  the  total  exports  (£450,065)  from  New  England,  but  £142,755  went 
to  Great  Britain;  and  of  a  total  of  £410,755  from  Pennsylvania,  but 
£28,112.  In  the  South  the  opposite  was  true.  Of  a  total  of  £991,400 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland,  £759,961  went  to  Great  Britain.  This 
clarifies  the  point  made  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  (Macpherson,  op.  cit., 
HI,  572). 
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were  forced  to  turn  upon  themselves  and  seek  an  industry 
to  combine  with  their  agriculture  and  commerce.  This 
industry  was  manufacturing,  which  was  carried  on  both  in 
and  out  of  the  homes. 

Up  to  about  1763  the  household  manufacturing  that 
had  been  going  on  in  the  colonies  was  more  or  less  local, 
induced  and  sustained  by  the  factors  considered  above. 
From  this  date  to  and  including  the  Revolution  itself 
events  occurred  in  rapid  succession  which  tended  both  to 
generalize  the  custom  and  to  increase  the  quantity  that 
had  heretofore  been  made.  These  events  were  the  taxing 
measures  enacted  by  Parliament  and  the  retaliatory  means 
used  by  the  various  colonies  and  the  Continental  Congress. 
The  act  providing  for  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  naviga¬ 
tion  and  customs  laws  in  America,  the  renewal  of  the  Sugar 
Act  of  1733,  with  the  addition  of  coffee,  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  wines,  and  other  less  important  articles,  and 
the  Stamp  and  the  Townshend  acts,  were  the  unexpected 
stimuli  of  a  general  movement  toward  household  manu¬ 
factures.  This  movement  was  popularized  and  sustained 
by  the  non-importation,  non-consumption,  and  non¬ 
exportation  agreements  and  associations  formed  in  the 
separate  colonies  and  adopted  by  the  First  Continental 
Congress.  How  all  of  these  worked  themselves  out  in 
generalizing  the  custom  and  increasing  the  amount  of  goods 
made  in  the  homes  and  on  the  plantations  is  the  theme  of 
the  next  few  paragraphs. 

Until  the  attempted  enforcement  of  the  Grenville  policy 
the  colonies  had  offered  little  resistance  to  the  right  of 
England  to  regulate  their  commerce.  But  beginning  with 
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the  announcement  of  this  policy  stubborn  opposition 
developed,  first  by  amicable  means,  later  by  bellicose.  In 
1765  the  merchants  of  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Pennsylvania  entered  into  what  they  called 
non-importation  agreements.  They  agreed  among  them¬ 
selves  not  to  import  any  goods  from  Great  Britain,  to 
countermand  orders  already  given,  and  to  refuse  to  sell 
goods  sent  on  commission  until  the  Stamp  Act  was  re¬ 
pealed.  These  resolutions  began  in  New  York  and  were 
soon  adopted  in  the  other  colonies  named.  The  people 
also  in  large  numbers  agreed  to  wear  nothing  but  goods  of 
domestic  manufacture.  In  November,  1764,  a  society  for 
the  promotion  of  arts,  agriculture,  and  economy  was  formed 
in  New  York.  Rewards  for  the  production  of  both  raw 
materials  and  finished  goods  were  offered  by  this  society. 
In  1765  prizes  ranging  from  £30  to  £10  were  announced  for 
the  five  largest  quantities  of  linen  yarn  spun  under  the 
direction  of  one  person;  for  linen  cloth,  in  like  manner, 
five  premiums,  ranging  from  £25  to  £5;  for  woven  stock¬ 
ings,  £16  to  £12;  and  smaller  amounts  for  shoes,  dressed 
deerskins  for  breeches,  and  beaver  skins  for  gloves;  for 
the  greatest  quantity  of  flax  raised  by  one  fanner  from 
£30  to  £10;  and  from  £15  to  £5  for  the  greatest  quantity 
on  one  acre.  Gratuities  were  also  offered  in  1766  similar 
to  the  foregoing.1  To  lessen  the  inconveniences  caused 
by  the  non-importation  resolutions,  a  fair  was  opened  in 
New  York  City  in  1765  for  the  sale  of  home  manufactures. 
To  wear  silks  and  broadcloths  was  accounted  a  disgrace, 
and  the  wealthiest  and  most  fashionable  appeared  clad 
1  Bishop,  op.  cit.,  I,  368  f. 
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in  homespun  linsey-woolsey.1  The  people  then  for  the 
first  time  began  to  appreciate  the  internal  resources  of 
their  country — a  lesson  they  did  not  soon  forget. 

The  king  signed  the  bill  that  repealed  the  Stamp  Act 
in  March,  1766.  This  exultant  victory  of  the  colonies, 
however,  was  of  short  duration,  for  the  very  next  year  came 
the  Townshend  acts,  which  called  forth  non-importation 
agreements  similar  to  those  of  1765.  That  these  agree¬ 
ments  really  existed  even  among  the  consumers  is  shown 
by  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  was  returning  to 
Philadelphia  from  a  visit  in  Virginia.  The  letter  was 
written  to  a  gentleman  in  this  city  and  printed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Journal,  April  20,  1769.  In  speaking  of  the 
revenue  act,  dissolving  the  assemblies,  etc.,  the  writer  said: 

These  things  have  blown  up  the  minds  of  the  people  into  a  high 
flame  for  industry  all  over  the  counties,  so  that  several  townships  as 
I  came  along  were  resolving  speedily  to  meet  and  enter  into  strict 
agreements  against  buying  any  more  English  goods,  especially  their 
woolen,  silk  and  callico  fineries,  but  each  family  vigorously  to  set 
about  to  manufacturing  their  own  cloathing,  and  every  other  neces¬ 
sary  article . At  another  gentleman’s  house  where  I  was,  his 

lady  was  spinning  fast,  and  had  five  clever  girls  spinning  along  with 
her  ever  since  they  heard  that  the  Boston  Parliament  was  dissolved; 
it’s  expected  that  they  will  soon  have  a  good  deal  of  cloth  to  sell.2 

The  making  and  wearing  of  homemade  clothes  at  this 
date  became  a  social  as  well  as  an  industrial  custom.  In 
1769  the  president  and  the  first  graduating  class  of  Brown 

1  Booth,  Hist,  of  the  City  of  N.Y.,  p.  424. 

2  “Newspaper  Extracts,”  VII,  1768-69,  p.  420,  in  NJ.  Archives,  1st  ser., 
XXVI. 
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University  appeared  at  the  Commencement  exercises  in 
garments  made  of  wool  grown  in  Rhode  Island.  The 
Harvard  graduates  followed  their  example  the  next  year.1 
Women  in  all  the  colonies  became  members  of  societies 
resolving  to  forego  luxuries  and  to  spin,  card,  and  wear 
clothing  of  their  own  make.  A  suit  of  homespun  became 
a  mark  of  popular  distinction.2  Rhode  Island  was  a  leader 
in  both  the  social  and  the  industrial  phases  of  this  move¬ 
ment.  The  “  Daughters  of  Liberty  ”  held  an  all-day  session 
in  Providence.  Commenting  on  what  was  done  in 
Newport,  the  New  York  Journal  of  May  30,  1768,  said: 

What  a  glorious  example  Newport  has  set  us.  Rouse,  O,  my 
Countrymen!  We  are  well  informed  that  one  married  lady  and 
her  daughter  of  about  sixteen,  have  spun  full  sixty  yards  of  good  fine 
linen  cloth,  nearly  a  yard  wide,  since  the  first  of  March,  besides  taking 
care  of  a  large  family.  The  linen  manufacture  is  promoted  and 
carried  on,  with  so  much  spirit  and  assiduity,  among  all  ranks,  that 
we  are  assured  there  is  scarcely  enough  flax  to  be  had  in  town,  to 
supply  the  continued  Consumption  of  that  Article.3 

That  the  people  of  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania  really  meant  what  they  said  in  the  non¬ 
importation  agreements  is  shown  by  a  glance  at  the  amount 
of  imports  for  the  years  T768  and  1769  (Table  I).  The 
figures  also  bring  out  the  fact  that  the  “boycott”  was  not 
very  effective  in  the  southern  colonies. 

A  falling  off  in  the  imports  into  the  northern  colonies 
of  more  than  £900,000  is  certainly  evidence  that  the  people 

‘North,  “The  New  England  Wool  Manufactures,”  The  N.  Eng. 
States,  I,  194. 

3  Simms,  Hist,  of  Schoharie  Co.,  N.Y.,  p.  175. 

’Quoted  by  Paterson,  Hist,  of  R.I.,  p.  in. 
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were  much  in  earnest.  The  uniform  increase  in  the  impor¬ 
tations  into  the  South  during  the  same  time  shows  that  this 
section  was  not  at  this  time  willing  to  make  the  leap  into 
economic  darkness.  Their  sources  of  home  supply  were 
not  at  this  time  so  adequate  as  were  those  of  their  northern 
neighbors. 

TABLE  I 

Value  of  Imports  from  Great  Britain* 


Colonies 

Christmas,  1767, 
to  Christmas, 
1768 

Christmas,  1768, 
to  Christmas, 
1769 

Difference 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  England . 

419,797 

207,993 

—  211,804 

New  York . 

482,930 

74,9l8 

—  408,012 

Pennsylvania . 

432,107 

199,909 

—  232,198 

Maryland  and  Virginia . 

North  Carolina  and  South  Caro- 

475,954 

488,362 

+  12,408 

lina . 

289,868 

306,600 

+  16,732 

Georgia . 

56,562 

58,340 

+  1,778 

*  Whitworth,  State  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain,  pp.  72,  73.  Shillings  and  pence  omitted 
in  all  cases. 


To  make  the  non-importation  and  non-exportation 
agreements  generally  effective  required  but  the  action  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  One  of  the  most  important  acts 
of  this  body  was  the  adoption  of  the  “Association,”  which 
included  an  agreement  to  import  no  English  products  after 
December  i,  1774,  and  to  export  nothing  to  any  British 
port,  European  or  colonial,  after  September  10,  1775.1 
This  “Association”  was  readily  ratified  in  all  the  colonies 
except  New  York  and  Georgia.  In  the  former,  however, 
there  were  enough  Whigs  to  secure  its  general  observance 
through  the  work  of  their  local  committees.  Tables  II  and 
1  Jour.  Cont.  Cong.  (L.C.  ed.),  I,  75  2. 
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III  show  the  effectiveness  of  the  “Association”  as  enforced 
by  the  local  committees  in  all  the  colonies  except  Georgia, 
the  first  revealing  the  effect  on  woolen  goods  imported  into 
the  colonies  from  England  and  the  second  exhibiting  the 
total  imports  from  and  exports  to  Great  Britain  a  few  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 


TABLE  II 

Valve  of  Woolen  Goods  of  All  Sorts  Exported  from 
England  to  the  Colonies* 


Colonies 

1772 

1773 

1774 

177  S 

New  England . 

£ 

284,553 

£ 

147,717 

76,498 

£ 

168,815 

£ 

8,382 

New  York . 

128,879 

129,547 

345 

Pennsylvania . 

216,055 

I35AI9 

217,205 

IO 

Maryland  and  Virginia .... 

185,437 

99,308 

133,912 

5 

North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina . 

84,226 

73,403 

9L36l 

1,106 

Georgia . 

26,492 

16,982 

14,627 

39,719 

*  Macpherson,  op.  oil.,  in,  602.  Shillings  and  pence  omitted  in  all  cases. 


These  tables  (II  and  III)  reveal  the  fact  that  the  colonies 
“boycotted”  not  only  woolen  goods  from  England  but  all 
others  as  well.  They  also  show  the  general  effectiveness 
of  the  non-importation  and  non-exportation  agreements, 
the  former  assisting  to  make  the  imports  in  all  the  colonies 
except  Georgia  practically  negligible  before  the  end  of  the 
year  1775,  the  latter  affecting  exports  similarly  the  next 
year.  Conditions  remained  thus,  especially  in  the  northern 
section,  except  New  York,  to  the  end  of  the  Revolution.1 
Supplies  of  all  sorts  had  either  to  be  made  in  the  country, 
captured  on  the  high  seas,  or  acquired  from  countries 
*  See  Table  IV. 
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other  than  England  at  the  risk  of  capture.  All  these 
methods  were  used — just  to  what  extent  it  is  difficult  to 
determine. 

The  Revolutionary  War  was  the  climax  of  all  the  forces 
tending  to  throw  the  colonists  upon  their  own  resources  to 
acquire  the  necessities  of  life.  What  had  been  going  on  in 
the  back-country  of  the  South  and  in  most  of  the  northern 


TABLE  III 

Official  Value  of  the  Exports  and  Imports  of  the  Colonies  to  and 
from  Great  Britain,  Christmas,  1773,  to  Christmas,  1776* 


Colonies 

Christmas,  1773,  to 
Christmas,  1774 

Christmas,  1774,  to 
Christmas,  177s 

Christmas,  1775,  to 
Christmas,  1776 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

New  England. .  . 

172,248 

562,476 

116,588 

71,625 

762 

55,050 

New  York . 

Pennsylvania.  .  . 

80,008 

69,611 

437,937 

625,652 

187,018 

175,966 

1,228 

1,366 

2,318 

1,421 

365 

Maryland  and 

Virginia . 

North  Carolina 
and  South  Car¬ 
olina  . 

Georgia . 

612,030 

432,302 

67,647 

528,738 

378,116 

57,5i8 

758,356 

579,549 

103,477 

1,921 

6,245 

H3,777 

73,226 

13,688 

12,569 

*  Macpherson,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  564,  585,  S99-  Shillings  and  pence  omitted  in  every  case. 


section  was  now  forced  upon  the  towns  on  the  coast  and 
the  plantations  along  the  rivers.  No  longer  could  the 
English  ships  come  to  the  plantations  laden  with  all  sorts 
of  luxuries  and  necessities  to  exchange  for  their  tobacco, 
rice,  and  indigo.  The  table  of  imports  from  Great  Britain 
during  the  years  of  the  Revolution  shows  how  completely 
the  supply  from  this  section  was  cut  off  from  most  of  the 
colonies  (Table  IV). 
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Four  significant  facts  are  revealed  by  Table  IV.  They 
are:  first,  the  complete  cutting  off  of  the  trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia  during  the  war;  second,  the  success  of  the 
New  York  towns  in  securing  supplies  during  all  of  the 
seven  years;  third,  the  renewal  of  the  trade  relations  with 


TABLE  IV 

Imports  from  Great  Britain* 


Colonies 

Christ¬ 
mas, 
1776, to 
Christ¬ 
mas,  1777 

Christ¬ 
mas, 
1777.  to 
Christ¬ 
mas,  1778 

Christ¬ 
mas, 
1778, to 
Christ¬ 
mas,  1779 

Christ¬ 
mas, 
1779,  to 
Christ¬ 
mas,  1780 

Christ¬ 
mas, 
1780,  to 
Christ¬ 
mas,  1781 

Christ¬ 
mas, 
1781,  to 
Christ¬ 
mas,  1782 

Christ¬ 
mas, 
1782,  to 
Christ¬ 
mas,  1783 

New  England. . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

199,558 

547,132 

239,462 

199,657 

226,736 

22,682 

New  York .... 
Pennsylvania. . 

57,294 

26,449 

7,537 

349,917 

496,602 

502,977 

186,242 

Maryland  and 
Virginia . 

North  Carolina 
and  South 
Carolina.  . . . 

236,940 

91,888 

330,847 

14,058 

69,742 

339 

Georgia . 

85 

*  Macpherson,  op.  tit.,  Ill,  614,  633,  651,  673,  706,  727;  IV,  40.  Shillings  and  pence 
omitted  in  all  cases. 


the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  during  the  years  that  this  sec¬ 
tion  was  occupied  by  the  British  armies;  and,  finally,  the 
anxiety  of  the  whole  country  to  return  to  English  goods 
after  the  war  was  practically  over,  this  anxiety  being 
evidenced  by  the  heavy  importations  in  1782-83. 

The  clothing  for  the  family  and  the  general  supplies 
for  the  household,  like  bedding,  table  linen,  etc.,  during 
these  years  was  made  mainly  by  the  women  in  the  homes. 
Macy’s  picture  of  conditions  on  Nantucket  Island,  and 
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Jefferson’s  statement  of  what  was  done  in  Virginia,  are 
typical  of  what  was  going  on  throughout  the  North  and 
South  as  a  whole  during  the  war.  Of  Nantucket  Island, 
the  former  said: 

The  suffering  for  clothing  was  inconsiderable  throughout  the  war. 
For  immediately,  on  being  cut  off  from  the  use  of  English  manufac¬ 
tures,  the  women  engaged  within  their  own  families  in  manufacturing 
of  various  kinds  of  cloth  for  domestic  use.  They  thus  kept  their 
household  decently  clad,  and  the  surplus  of  their  labors  they  sold 
to  such  as  chose  to  buy  rather  than  make  for  themselves.  In  this 
way  the  female  part  of  families,  by  their  industry  and  strict  economy, 
frequently  supported  the  whole  domestic  circle;  evincing  the  strength 
of  their  attachment  and  the  value  of  their  service  to  those  on  whom 
they  themselves  were  wont  to  depend  for  protection  and  support. 
There  being  from  twelve  to  sixteen  thousand  sheep  owned  on  the 
island,  it  was  easy  to  procure  as  much  wool  as  was  needed.  A  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  flax  was  raised  yearly  and  some  was  imported 
from  the  continent;  so  that  means  were  furnished  for  all  that  were 
inclined  to  labor,  to  clothe  their  families.1 

Jefferson  pictured  the  conditions  in  Virginia  as  follows: 

We  never  had  an  interior  trade  of  any  importance.  Our  exterior 
commerce  has  suffered  very  much  from  the  beginning  of  the  present 
conflict.  During  this  time  we  have  manufactured  within  our  families 
the  most  necessary  articles  of  cloathing.  Those  of  Cotton  will  bear 
some  comparison  with  the  same  kinds  of  manufactures  in  Europe; 
but  those  of  wool,  flax,  and  hemp  are  very  coarse,  unsightly,  and 
unpleasant.2 

The  discussion  in  the  succeeding  chapter  will  show  that 
these  statements  were  not  overdrawn  and  that  all  the  fore¬ 
going  factors  materially  affected  the  amount  of  manufac¬ 
turing  done  in  the  homes  and  on  the  plantations. 

1  Hist,  of  Nantucket,  p.  no.  2  Notes  on  Va.,  p.  273. 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  STATUS  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTURES 
IN  THE  COLONIES 

The  rather  extended  discussion  of  the  factors  affecting 
the  rise  and  progress  of  household  manufactures  during 
the  colonial  era  presented  in  the  preceding  chapter  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  influences  tending  to  increase 
the  output  of  the  home  factory  in  one  part  of  the  country 
had  the  opposite  effect  in  another — just  how  much  and  how 
little  it  is  difficult  to  determine  because  definite  statistics 
on  this  phase  of  colonial  life  seem  never  to  have  been 
collected.  To  determine  in  statistical  form  the  extent 
and  amount  of  all  kinds  of  articles  manufactured  in  the 
homes  and  on  the  plantations  prior  to  1783  is  not  possible 
from  the  meager  records  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
this  period.  But  with  the  scant  and  scattering  accounts 
that  are  now  accessible  one  can  formulate  in  a  somewhat 
general  fashion  a  statement  of  the  status  of  such  manu¬ 
factures  during  the  settlement  and  progress  of  the  colonies 
until  their  complete  separation  from  the  mother-country. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  formulate  such  a 
statement. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY  BEGINNINGS 

Little  attention  was  given  to  any  sort  of  manufacturing 
in  New  England  prior  to  1640.  During  these  years  of 
beginnings  the  people  were  content  to  engage  principally 

6l 
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in  farming,  lumbering,  fishing,  and  cattle-raising.  So  long 
as  the  ships  came  from,  and  returned  to,  England  with 
considerable  regularity,  as  they  did  between  1630  and  1640, 
necessary  articles  of  clothing  and  other  supplies  could  be 
secured  from  the  mother-country.  But  on  the  assembling 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the 
preceding  chapter,1  there  occurred  a  great  falling  off  in 
the  immigration  to  this  section,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
discontinuance  of  the  regular  supply  of  necessities  that  had 
been  coming  along  with  the  ships  that  brought  the  settlers. 
Out  of  these  conditions  arose  the  serious  problem  of  furnish¬ 
ing  some  twenty-four  thousand  people,2  then  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  with  suitable  clothing  and  other  supplies  needed  in  a 
region  of  long  and  severe  winters.  The  decline  in  immi¬ 
gration  mentioned  above  further  complicated  the  situation 
by  causing  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  price  of  what 
those  who  had  come  over  had  to  sell,  thus  making  it  very 
difficult  for  them  to  acquire  the  means  of  exchange  for  the 
few  goods  that  were  imported.3 

The  graveness  of  the  economic  situation  in  which  these 
northern  colonists  found  themselves  in  1640  was  soon 
realized  by  the  lawmakers,  who  attempted  to  mitigate  the 
conditions  then  confronting  the  people  by  legislative  enact¬ 
ment,  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  laws4  of  1640 
and  1642  being  direct  products  of  the  foregoing  uncontrol  - 

1  See  p.  44. 

“Based  on  Dexter’s  estimates,  Proc.  Am.  Ant.  Soc.,  N.S.,  V,  23,  25, 
29.  3i- 

3  See  chapter  ii  for  a  full  treatment  of  these  factors. 

4  See  pp.  29  f.  for  a  full  discussion  of  both  of  the  laws. 
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lable  circumstances.  The  effect  of  these  laws  is  difficult 
to  determine  definitely.  It  is  known  from  the  records  that 
people  did  apply  for  the  premiums,  and  that  the  bounty 
law  was  repealed  because  it  proved  to  be  too  much  of  a 
burden  on  the  people,  a  fact  affording  some  evidence  of  the 
effectiveness  of  such  legislation.1 

Some  spinning  and  weaving  had  been  done  in  New 
England  even  before  the  lawmakers  took  up  the  problem 
of  encouraging  these  industries.  According  to  Palfrey, 
thread  and  yarn  were  spun  by  women  in  their  homes  prior 
to  1640.2  The  author  of  New  England's  First  Fruits,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  at  about  the  same 
date,  said,  in  enumerating  the  ways  in  which  God  had 
prospered  them: 

In  prospering  hempe  and  flaxe  so  well,  that  its  frequently  sowen, 
spun  and  woven  into  linnen  cloth;  (and  in  a  short  time  may  serve 
for  cordate)  and  so  with  cotton-wooll  which  we  may  have  at  very 
reasonable  rates  from  the  (islands)  and  our  linnen  Yarne,  we  can 
make  dimittees  and  fustians  for  our  summer  clothing.  And  having 
a  matter  of  1,000  sheep,  which  prosper  well,  to  begin  withall,  in  a 
competent  time  we  hope  to  have  woollen  cloath  there  made.  And 
great  and  small  cattel,  being  now  very  frequently  killed  for  food; 
their  skins  will  afford  us  leather  for  boots  and  shoes,  and  other  uses: 
So  that  God  is  leading  us  by  the  hand  into  a  way  of  clothing.* 

This  statement  of  a  contemporary  writer  indicates  that 
in  reality  little  had  been  done  before  1640  in  the  way  of 
spinning  yarn  and  weaving  cloth.  There  is  also  an  inti¬ 
mation  in  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation  that  the  skins  of 

1  See  p.  30.  a  Hist,  of  N.  Eng.  (Boston,  1892),  II,  53. 

*  Reprint  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  1st  ser.,  I,  247  (first  published  in 
London  in  1643). 
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the  cattle  had  been  little  utilized  in  the  making  of  boots 
and  shoes  prior  to  this  date. 

One  might  properly  ask  here,  Whence  came  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving  required  to  make 
even  the  small  amount  of  cloth  that  was  probably  made  at 
such  an  early  date  ?  To  answer  this  query  one  has  but  to 
recall  the  fact  that  the  settlers  were  from  a  country  that 
had  but  recently  passed  out  of  the  family  stage  of  manu¬ 
facturing.  In  truth,  during  much  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  practice  of  spinning  and  weaving  in  the  homes 
was  quite  common  over  all  of  rural  England.  Commenting 
on  this  point,  Rogers  remarked: 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  in  many  places  spinning 
and  weaving  were  a  bye-product  in  English  industry,  and  that  they 
were  generally  and  assiduously  practiced.  The  spinning  wheel 
and  the  weaver’s  frame  were  I  am  certain  common  all  over  rural 
England  not  only  in  the  seventeenth  century,  but  during  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  the  eighteenth  also.  Home-spun  was  the  clothing  of 
many  peasants  and  workmen,  and  in  the  interpretation  of  the  manner 
in  which  wages  were  exchanged  for  laborer’s  needs,  we  must  take 
into  account  that  not  a  little  of  his  clothing  was  the  work  of  himself 
and  his  family  after  his  agricultural  or  other  labors  were  ended.1 

With  such  conditions  existing  in  rural  England  at  the 
time  of  the  great  migration  to  New  England  between  1630 
and  1640,  it  is  quite  possible  that  among  the  immigrants 
there  were  many  of  both  sexes  well  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
spinning  and  weaving.  In  fact,  among  those  who  came 
over  in  the  “Mayflower”  were  a  wool-carder,  a  silk-maker, 
and  a  fustian-maker.  Another  wool-carder  came  in  1621 
in  the  “Fortune”;  and  a  silk-maker  and  a  wool-carder 

1  Hist,  of  Agr.  and  Prices  in  Eng.,  V,  587. 
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were  among  those  who  came  in  1623  in  the  “Ann”  and  the 
“Little  James.”1  Furthermore,  among  these  early  settlers 
were  some  Yorkshire  weavers,  who  settled  about  six  miles 
from  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  calling  the  place  Rowley. 
In  a  very  short  time  they  were  busy  at  their  former  trade, 
weaving;  and  in  1642  one  John  Pearson  from  Lynn  set 
up  among  them  the  first  fulling-mill  in  this  country.2  It 
was  these  people  who,  according  to  Winthrop,  exceeded 
all  others  as  early  as  1643  the  spinning  and  weaving 
operations. 

The  legislation  concerning  spinning  and  weaving  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  previous  chapter  makes  it  clear  that  the 
lawmakers  did  not  intend  that  the  knowledge  of  these  arts 
should  pass  away  with  the  first  generation.  While  all 
these  laws  affected  directly  or  indirectly  the  amount  of 
manufacturing  done  in  the  home,  the  one  of  1656  seems 
to  have  touched  the  subject  more  closely  than  any  other 
single  one.  By  assessing  each  family  with  one  spinner,  and 
requiring  this  spinner  to  spin  for  thirty  weeks  each  year  at 
the  rate  of  three  pounds  of  cotton,  linen,  or  woolen  yarn 
a  week,  under  penalty  of  12 d.  for  every  pound  short,3  the 
responsibility  of  supplying  yarn  for  the  looms  was  placed 
upon  the  individual  homes.  Just  how  generally  this  respon¬ 
sibility  was  assumed  by  the  homes  during  the  seventeenth 
century  in  New  England  is  quite  difficult  to  determine. 
One  writer  states  that  there  was  not  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century  one  family  in  forty  in  Essex 

1  The  Hist.  Mag.,  ist  ser.,  Ill,  262. 

2  Brow'll  (editor),  Textile  Industries  in  the  U.S.,  I,  127. 

3  See  p.  33  for  the  law. 
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County,  Massachusetts,  that  did  not  spin  and  weave  the 
cloth  for  its  own  clothing.1  It  is  quite  true  that  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  in  New  England  was  in  reality  the  age  of 
homespun  industries.  The  spinning-wheel,  the  loom,  and 
the  dyepot  were  in  practically  every  farmer’s  kitchen.2 
Most  of  the  tailoring  and  the  dressmaking  and  much  of  the 
hatmaking  and  shoemaking  were  done  by  members  of  the 
household.  Linsey-woolsey  was  the  commonest  fabric. 
Tow  cloth  was  made  into  towels  and  other  coarse  goods. 
Cotton  came  into  use  quite  early  and  was  spun  on  the  large 
wheel.  Checked  and  striped  goods  were  manufactured, 
and  when  in  excess  of  the  household  needs  were  exchanged 
for  calico  and  silk.  The  goods  bartered  by  the  industrious 
women  were  bunting,  serges,  druggets,  brooms,  hats,  and 
cotton  and  linen  goods.3 

1  Philbrick,  “Spinning  in  the  Olden  Time,”  Essex  Antiquarian,  I,  88. 

2  Weeden,  Econ.  and  Soc.  Hist,  of  N.  Eng.,  I,  305. 

3  An  example  of  this  bartering  is  the  following  itemized  statement  of 
the  articles  credited  to  Mrs.  Mary  Avery  during  the  years  1685-89,  by  a 
Boston  storekeeper  (from  an  old  account-book  of  a  Boston  shopkeeper  now 
in  the  MSS  collection  of  the  Boston  Public  Library;  cited  by  Abbott, 
Women  in  Industry,  p.  24): 


By  2  yard  i  of  buntin  att . . . . .  ?  ?  ? 

By  yard  J  ditto  att  144 .  £0  34.  3 d. 

By  3  yard  i  of  half  thick  Kersey  att  3s.  3d .  o  10  6 

A  coverlid .  1  o  o 

By  16  yards  of  drugget  att — and  a  broom  3  d .  1  17  7 

By  20  yards  black  searge  at  4s.  6d .  4  10  o 

By  20  yards  searge  at  3s.  6d .  3  3  4 

By  3  yds.  buntin  at  3d .  o  3  3 

By  18J  yds.  searge  at  3/8 .  3  7  10 

By  a  hatt  5-6 . . .  o  5  6 

By  S3  yds.  of  cotton  and  linnin  at  2-9 .  7  S  9 

By  5  doz.  ?  a  carpett  30 .  214  o 

By  7  hatts  att  s-sd .  1  16  9 

By  4  yds.  searge  att  ? .  2  4  o 

By  ditto  at  ? .  1  10  o 

By  4  yds.  black  searge .  018  o 

By  searge .  8  19  4j 

By  34  yds.  Searge  at  3s.  6d .  6  7  6 

By  24  yds.  searge  at  ? .  6  o  o 
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The  status  of  household  manufactures  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  was  much  the  same  in  the  middle  colonies 
as  it  was  in  New  England.  In  fact,  in  all  the  territory 
north  of  Maryland  conditions  were  very  similar  in 
respect  to  this  important  industry,  because  this  region 
produced  practically  the  same  staples,  thus  making  the 
trade  relations  with  the  mother-country  very  similar. 
This  similarity  was  more  striking  after  all  the  territory 
came  under  the  control  of  the  English.  A  few  refer¬ 
ences  to  actual  conditions  will  substantiate  this  general 
statement. 

Holland  and  England  assumed  a  similar  attitude  toward 
their  colonies  in  regard  to  textile  manufactures.  Rule 
XXIX  of  the  Freedom  and  Exemption  granted  by  the  West 
Indian  Company  to  all  patrons,  masters,  or  private  persons 
who  should  plant  colonies  in  New  Netherlands  read  as 
follows:  “The  colonists  shall  not  be  permitted  to  make 
any  woolen,  linen,  or  cotton  cloth,  nor  weave  there,  on  pain 
of  being  banished,  and  being  arbitrarily  punished  as  per¬ 
jurers.”1  This  rule,  on  its  face,  was  more  inclusive  and 
arbitrary  than  any  law  ever  passed  by  the  English  on  the 
same  subject.  But,  in  spite  of  its  arbitrary  nature,  the 
Dutch  seem  to  have  regarded  it  rather  lightly,  for  spinning- 
wheels  and  looms  were  very  common  among  them  during 
the  early  history  of  New  Netherlands.  On  these  the 
women  and  girls  expended  their  leisure  moments,  pro¬ 
ducing  piles  and  piles  of  homespun  cloth  and  snow-white 
linen.2 

1  O’Callaghan,  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  New  Netherlands,  p.  10. 

>  Booth,  op.  cit.,  p.  186;  Clute,  A nnals  of  Staten  Island,  pp.  77  f. 
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The  passing  of  New  Netherlands  from  Dutch  to  English 
control  seems  to  have  had  no  diminishing  effect  on  the 
output  of  the  family  factory.  Of  the  people  of  New  York 
six  years  after  the  territory  passed  under  the  control  of  the 
English,  Denton  said:  “For  the  manner  how  they  get  a 
livelihood,  it  is  principally  by  Corn  and  Cattel,  which  will 
there  fetch  them  any  Commodities;  likewise  they  sowe 
store  of  Flax,  which  they  make  every  one  Cloth  of  for  their 
own  wearing,  as  also  woollen  Cloth,  and  Linsey-woolsey, 
and  had  they  more  Tradesmen  among  them,  they  would  in 
a  little  time  live  without  the  help  of  any  other  Countrey 
for  their  Clothing.”1  The  historian  of  Rye,  Westchester 
County,  asserts  that  the  wearing  apparel  about  1684  was 
mostly  of  family  manufacture.  Leather  garments  were 
very  common,  the  skins  of  the  deer,  raccoon,  fox,  wolf, 
and  beaver  being  much  used.  “Every  house  possessed  a 
loom;  a  shop  for  weaving,  frequently  built  of  stone,  would 
be  found  on  nearly  every  farm.”2  While  such  statements 
portray  conditions  in  general,  yet  it  should  be  said  that  by 
the  end  of  the  century,  especially  in  the  older  settlements, 
“each  well-to-do  man  owned  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  perhaps 
a  trooper’s  coat,  made  of  imported  cloth.”3  These  suits 
often  lasted  for  years,  and  were  handed  down  from  father 
to  son,  from  generation  to  generation.  However,  the  fact 
remains  that  most  of  the  common  wearing  apparel  and  the 

1 A  Brief  Description  of  New  York,  Formerly  Called  New  Netherlands, 
p.  58  (reprint  from  the  original  edition  of  1670). 

2  Baird,  Hist,  of  Rye,  Westchester  Co.,  N.Y.,  p.  129;  see  Weise,  The 
Hist,  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  pp.  186  f.,  for  a  similar  statement  of  conditions  in 
Albany  in  1685. 

3  Cravens,  Hist,  of  Mattituck,  L.I.,  p.  76. 
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necessary  household  fabrics  were  homemade  and  remained 
so  for  nearly  another  century.1 

Conditions  similar  to  those  in  New  York  during  the 
early  stages  of  its  history  existed  in  the  other  middle 
colonies.  In  1663  there  were  eighty  sheep  in  New  Sweden. 
The  people  made  enough  linen  and  woolen  cloth  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  furs  and  give  them  bed  and  table  linen.  They 
also  tanned  their  own  leather  and  made  their  own  boots 
and  shoes — when  they  wore  any.  All  well-to-do  families 
had  a  good  store  of  linen  for  bedclothes,  and  other  textile 
household  necessities.  The  washing  was  not  done  often, 
hence  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  chests  of  drawers  well 
filled  with  homespun.  The  ox-yokes  had  bows  made  of 
bent  hickory  wood;  for  horses’  traces  the  people  used 
twisted  deerskin;  plaited  corn  husks  served  for  collars; 
and  the  rest  of  the  harness  was  homemade  of  the  same  or 
similar  serviceable  materials.2  In  New  Jersey  conditions 
were  similar  to  those  in  Delaware.  A  contemporary  writer, 
speaking  of  the  products  of  this  colony  in  1681,  concluded 
as  follows:  “The  Country  also  produces  Flax  and  Hemp, 
which  they  already  Spin  and  Manufacture  into  Linnen: 
They  make  severaly  Stuffs  and  Cloath  of  Wool  for  Apparel : 

1  At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  trades  in  the  interior  were 
seldom  sufficiently  differentiated  for  one  to  live  by  one  of  them  wholly.  To 
eke  out  a  living  in  these  early  days  one  had  to  have  a  farm.  In  1700 
Mattituck,  Long  Island,  had  100  residents;  among  them  were  black¬ 
smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  joiners,  coopers,  wheelwrights,  cordwainers, 
shoemakers,  saddlers,  fullers,  tailors,  tanners,  and  millers.  These  men 
carried  on  their  trades  as  an  adjunct  to  their  farming  activities  (ibid., 
p.  80). 

1  Scharf  and  Westcott,  Hist,  of  Phila.,  I,  136,  140,  151. 
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They  Tan  Leather  Make  Shoes  and  Hats.”1  These  manu¬ 
factures  were  introduced  by  Quakers  from  Yorkshire  and 
London,  who  settled  Salem  and  Burlington  in  1678.  They 
made  serges,  druggets,  crapes,  good  plushes,  and  several 
varieties  of  linen  goods.  Some  Scotch  immigrants  also 
came  to  West  Jersey  before  1684,  among  whom  during  these 
early  days  were  always  found  the  cultivation  and  home 
manufacture  of  hemp  and  flax.2 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  previous  chapter,3  the 
colonies  south  of  Pennsylvania  had  much  less  occasion  for 
reverting  to  the  primitive  modes  of  supplying  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  than  did  their  northern  neighbors.  Generally 
speaking,  these  southern  colonies,  except  Virginia  and  a 
part  of  Maryland  at  times,  never  gave  the  mother-country 
much  concern  in  the  working  out  of  her  commercial  policy. 
The  production  of  tobacco,  rice,  and  indigo  chiefly  engaged 
the  energy  and  capital  of  the  settlers  from  the  Chesapeake 
southward.  They  were  satisfied  to  exchange  these  staples 
for  British  goods  rather  than  manufacture  such  commodities 
in  their  homes.  The  exceptions  in  Virginia  and  Maryland 

1  “The  Present  State  of  the  Colony  of  West  Jersey,  in  America,  Sep¬ 
tember,  Anno.  Dom.  1681,”  Pa.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  XVIII,  158  f. 

2  Raum,  The  Hist,  of  N.J.,  II,  351.  What  one  man  was  thinking  con¬ 
cerning  spinning  is  reflected  in  Thomas  Budd’s  Good  Order  Established  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  printed  in  1685.  This  writer  proposed  the 
establishment  of  spinning  schools,  similar  to  those  then  existing  in  Germany, 
for  these  two  colonies.  He  wished  to  have  such  schools  in  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  and  oblige  the  parents  by  law  to  put  their  children  in  these 
schools.  He  felt  that  by  such  an  arrangement  these  two  colonies  could  soon 
be  making  enough  linen  for  their  own  use,  with  some  to  export  to  other 
colonies. 

3  See  p.  51. 
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were  largely  confined  to  communities  where  dependence 
was  almost  entirely  upon  tobacco,  which  they  exported 
to  England  and  in  exchange  received  English  manufactures 
equal  to  their  demands,  except  in  certain  years  when  the 
supply  was  meager,  or  the  price  low,  or  some  disturbance 
of  trade  prevented  their  getting  it  to  market.  As  early  as 
1689  traders  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  asserted  that  these 
provinces  depended  on  them  wholly  for  clothing  and  other 
necessaries  from  England.1  Lists  of  the  goods  sent  from 
the  mother-country  to  these  two  colonies  show  that,  not 
only  necessities,  but  all  sorts  of  luxuries  were  handled  by 
these  traders.  For  example,  from  Christmas,  1698,  to 
the  same  date  in  1699,  they  imported  from  England  189 
articles  of  English  manufacture  and  215  of  foreign.2  These 
lists  included  practically  every  product,  both  raw  and 
manufactured,  then  known  to  the  civilized  world.  Inven¬ 
tories  of  the  possessions  of  both  rich  and  poor  show  that 
there  was  much  variation  in  both  the  character  and  the 
extent  of  these  English  and  foreign  manufactures.  They 
ranged  all  the  way  from  expensive  luxuries  to  the  com¬ 
monest  necessities,  and  were  widely  distributed  throughout 
the  provinces.3 

While  Virginia  and  Maryland  depended  almost  wholly 
upon  England  for  their  manufactured  goods,  yet  there  were 
times  when  the  supply  was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  This 
often  inadequate  supply  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of  tobacco  they  exported  to  England  varied  greatly  from 
year  to  year.  On  this  account  the  English  merchants 

*  Morriss,  Col.  Trade  of  Md.,  p.  58. 

*  Ibid.,  App.,  II,  139  ff. 


3  Ibid.,  pp.  60  ff. 
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hesitated  to  send  large  quantities  of  domestic  and  foreign 
goods  to  them,  which  in  the  event  of  a  bad  crop  or  a  low 
price  might  be  left  on  their  hands.  Morriss  asserts  that 
in  average  years  the  supply  seemed  inadequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  in  bad  years  it  fell  far 
below  the  average  requisite  amount.1  This  uncertain  and 
insufficient  supply  of  needful  articles  forced  the  planters  of 
both  of  these  colonies  to  manufacture  on  their  plantations 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  necessities  to  make  up  the  short¬ 
age  from  England.  Thus,  during  the  years  when  imports 
were  extremely  scarce,  there  developed  on  the  individual 
plantations  considerable  activity  in  the  fabrication  of  cot¬ 
ton,  linen,  and  woolen  cloth  for  clothing,  as  well  as  house¬ 
hold  linens  and  general  supplies.  This  form  of  activity  was 
purely  of  a  household  and  plantation  nature,  as  it  was  not 
carried  on  in  any  center. 

There  is  evidence  that  as  early  as  1649  plantation  manu¬ 
facturing  was  carried  on  in  the  Virginia  colony.  It  was 
said  at  this  time  of  Captain  Mathews,  who  resided  on 
Blunt  Point  on  the  Lower  James,  that  he  had  a  fine  house 
and  all  things  answerable  to  it;  that  he  sowed  yearly  a 
store  of  hemp  and  flax  and  caused  it  to  be  spun;  that  he 
kept  weavers,  and  had  a  tan-house;  caused  leather  to  be 
dressed  and  made  into  shoes;  and  that  he  had  eight  shoe¬ 
makers  employed  in  their  trade  and  forty  negro  servants 
whom  he  brought  up  to  the  trades  in  his  home.2  Of  the 

1  Morriss,  Col.  Trade  of  Md.,  p.  64. 

3  “A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,”  Force,  Tracts,  II,  No.  8,  p.  15. 
Mathews’  custom  of  bringing  up  his  negroes  to  the  trades  was  not  an 
exceptional  case.  This  seems  to  have  been  rather  common  before  1700. 
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people  as  a  whole  it  was  asserted  that  they  had  three  thou¬ 
sand  sheep,  six  public  brew-houses,  but  most  people  brewed 
their  own  beer;  and  that  they  produced  much  hemp  and 
flax,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ships  at  this  time  were  bringing 
in  linen  and  woolen  cloth  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  stockings 
and  shoes.1 

From  these  two  statements  one  infers  that  on  some 
plantations  manufacturing  was  carried  on  regardless  of 
the  quantity  of  supplies  from  England.  And  such  was 
the  case,  especially  in  counties  farthest  removed  from  the 
British  sources  of  supply;  and  such  continued  to  be  the 
case  during  the  remainder  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Some  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  inventories  of  the 
period.  Wise,  who  examined  many  of  these  in  the  counties 
of  the  Eastern  Shore,  found  frequent  mention  of  woolen 
wheels,  wrool  cards,  and  looms.  That  of  William  Taylor, 
who  died  about  1690,  included  thirty-five  yards  of  Virginia 
cloth,  which  had  been  manufactured  on  his  plantation.2 
After  examining  many  inventories  covering  the  same  period 
in  other  counties,  Bruce  remarks:  “So  numerous  are  refer¬ 
ences  to  linen-wheels  in  this  interval,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give  a  full  list  of  them . In  one 

Commenting  on  this  point,  Bruce  says:  “The  wills  of  the  seventeenth 
century  on  record  in  the  county  courts  indicate  that  there  were  many 
negroes,  more  especially  of  the  female  sex,  who  had  been  carefully  educated 
to  take  part  in  domestic  manufactures.  After  the  cloth  had  been  made,  it 
was  converted  into  suits  either  by  the  slaves  or  by  the  servants.”  Bruce 
also  refers  to  a  letter  of  William  Byrd,  March  8,  1685,  to  his  correspondent 
in  England,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  rivalry  among  his  dependents  as 
to  who  spin  the  most  cotton  {Exon.  Ilist.  of  Va.  in  the  17th  Cent.,  II,  460, 471). 

1  “A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,”  Force,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3,  5. 

2  Eastern  Shore  of  Va.,  p.  303. 
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inventory,  the  Osborne,  eighteen  will  be  found  included 
among  the  items  of  property  belonging  to  the  estate.”1 

The  legislation  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  during  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  response  to  it  are  indicative 
of  the  straits  to  which  these  colonies  were  put  at  times  for 
necessary  supplies.  The  effects  of  this  legislation  are 
partly  revealed  by  the  county  records,  which  show  that 
premiums  were  actually  awarded  under  the  acts  encour¬ 
aging  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  household  fabrics. 
Ralph  Wormeley,  Christopher  Wormeley,  Captain  Henry 
Creyk,  John  Farrell,  and  Richard  Parrott,  all  of  Middlesex 
County,  Virginia,  claimed  rewards  in  1684.  The  claim  of 
each  individual  in  the  order  named  was  for  14,  95,  61,  35, 
and  34  yards  of  cloth.2  In  T694  the  York  County  Court 
ordered  bounties  paid  to  Thomas  Chrisman  and  Thomas 
Fowler  for  cloth  made  in  their  homes  by  members  of  their 
families.  Similar  gratuities  were  awarded  John  Smith,  of 
Middlesex  County,  and  Thomas  Cocke,  of  Henrico,  the 
following  year.  Tobias  Hall,  of  Lancaster  County,  was 
awarded  premiums  in  1697  and  1698.3  Thus  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  legislation  was  really  a  factor  in  promoting, 
encouraging,  and  sustaining  a  certain  type  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  in  the  homes  and  on  the  plantations.  After  the  Wool  Act 
of  1699, 4  the  influence  of  this  factor  ceased,  and  the  main¬ 
taining  of  whatever  beginnings  that  had  been  made  up  to 
this  date  was  left  to  the  operators  of  the  household  factory. s 

1  op.  cit.,  p.  458,  note.  *  Ibid.,  p.  459. 

2  Ibid.,  II,  463.  4  Cf.  p.  25. 

5  The  Carolinas  were  settled  so  late  in  the  century  that  it  seems  best 
to  omit  them  in  this  connection. 
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PROGRESS  AFTER  1700 

From  1700  to  about  1766  is  a  well-marked  period  in  the 
history  of  household  manufactures  in  the  colonies.  During 
all  these  years,  on  the  basis  of  the  interest  in,  and  the 
amount  of,  manufacturing  done  in  the  homes,  two  well- 
defined  geographic  divisions  existed.  These  were  the 
territory  north  of  Maryland  and  that  south  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  except  the  back-country  in  the  South,  which,  during 
most  of  the  period,  was  simply  a  projection  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  and  Somerset  County,  Maryland,  which  was 
inhabited  largely  by  Scotch-Irish.  Conditions  in  each  of 
these  large  divisions,  thus  designated,  were  so  similar  to 
about  1766  that  one  scarcely  needs  to  specify  the  exact 
locality  when  speaking  of  household  manufactures  in  either 
of  them.  The  northern  district,  including  the  foregoing 
exceptions  in  the  South,  was  often  characterized  as  a  region 
where  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  manufacturing  in 
their  homes  clothing  and  household  fabrics  for  their  own 
families,1  while  the  southern  section  never  gave  the  mother- 
country  much  concern  as  an  industrial  competitor.  As 
hinted  above,  manufacturing  in  the  homes  and  on  the 
plantations  in  this  region  was  practiced  mainly  when  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  forced  it  upon  the  people.2 

Of  that  division  composed  of  the  territory  north  of 
Maryland  and  the  exceptions  noted,  New  England  was 

1  “  Reports  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantation  on  the  Condition  of 
the  Colonies  in  February,  1731/32,”  quoted  by  Macpherson,  Annals  of 
Commerce,  III,  187. 

2  The  effects  of  England’s  mercantile  system  and  the  economic  condi¬ 
tions  in  these  sections  have  been  considered  in  chapter  i,  and  should  be 
recalled  in  this  connection. 
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certainly  the  acknowledged  leader  in  household  manu¬ 
facturing.  Before  1766  this  domestic  industry  had  become 
so  incorporated  into  the  habits  of  the  people  of  this  region 
that  its  industrial  importance  escaped  much  special  notice. 
Weeden  thinks  that  written  testimony  does  not  indicate 
the  large  amount  of  homemade  goods  really  produced  by 
this  diffused  industry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.1  The  town  histories,  inventories,  and  re¬ 
ports  on  conditions  at  various  times  give  some  idea  of  the 
amount;  but  at  best  only  rough  estimates  can  be  made  from 
sources  of  such  a  general  nature.  Yet,  in  the  absence  of 
more  explicit  data,  one  is  obliged  to  rely  upon  such  material 
for  a  statement  of  the  extent  and  amount  of  the  articles 
manufactured  in  the  family  way  in  the  various  sections  of 
the  country  at  different  times  throughout  much  of  the 
colonial  period. 

The  effects  of  England’s  restrictive  legislation  began 
to  be  seen  and  felt  in  New  England  soon  after  the  Wool 
Act  of  1699.  These  effects  were  noted  in  the  occasional 
reports  of  the  king’s  officers  in  the  colonies  to  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  1704  Brenton,  the  surveyor  of  customs  in  New 
England,  reported  that  in  a  recent  journey  he  made  it  his 
business  to  inform  himself  on  the  subject  of  sheep-raising, 
and  found  that  in  some  towns  where  formerly  there  were 
not  one  hundred  sheep  kept,  there  would  shortly  be  a 
thousand.  He  also  found  that  Nantucket,  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard,  and  other  adjacent  islands  which  once  supplied 
neighboring  towns  with  wool  were  working  up  their  own 
supply  for  wearing  apparel  in  much  greater  quantities  than 

1  Op.  cit.,  II,  679. 
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formerly,  instead  of  selling  it  and  purchasing  a  finer  sort 
of  woolen  manufactures  from  England.1  Two  years  later 
J.  Bridger,  who  had  charge  of  the  king’s  masts  in  Maine, 
wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  from  December  3,  1705, 
to  March  5, 1706,  155  dozens  of  wool  cards  had  entered  New 
England  as  well  as  a  great  quantity  of  wool  combs.2  In 
1708  E.  Bridger  addressed  a  letter  from  Boston  to  the  same 
body,  in  which  he  said:  “The  country  people  or  planters  are 
entered  so  far  into  the  making  of  their  own  woollens,  that 
not  one  in  forty  but  wears  his  own  carding,  spinning,  etc. 
If  the  growing  trade  of  woollens  be  no  way  prevented  in  its 
growth,  England  must  loose  the  woollen  export  to  all  this 
part  of  America.”3  Governor  Dudley,  of  Massachusetts, 
reported  the  next  year  that  the  trade  with  England  had 
greatly  fallen  off  and  that  the  people  were  clothing  them¬ 
selves  with  their  own  wool.4  Ten  years  later  J.  Bridger 
wrote  as  follows,  in  answering  a  query  of  the  Board  of 
Trade: 

I  cannot  omit  giving  your  Honr  an  account  of  the  Growth  & 
Progress  of  the  Woolen  Manufacture  in  this  Province.  In  a  great 
many  sorts,  as  Clothes,  Serges,  Shaloons,  Kerseys,  all  sorts  of  Stuffs 
allmost  and  some  Linnen  and  there  is  scarce  a  Country  man  comes 
to  town  or  wooman  but  are  clothed  with  their  own  Spinning.  Every 

1  Cited  by  Lord,  op.  cil.,  p.  129.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
reports  of  the  governors  and  other  officers  to  the  Board  of  Trade  were  not 
always  consistent.  While  one  governor  or  officer  exaggerated  the  amount  of 
manufacturing  done  in  the  homes,  another,  through  his  sympathy  with  the 
colonists,  minimized  the  extent  of  this  sort  of  manufacturing.  One  must 
keep  this  fact  constantly  in  mind  when  reading  such  reports  and  statements 
based  on  them. 

2  Felt,  Annals  of  Salem,  II,  160. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  160.  4  Cited  by  Lord,  op.  cit.,  p.  131. 
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one  Incourages  the  Growth  and  Manufacture  of  this  Country  and 
not  one  person  but  discourages  the  Trade  from  home,  and  says  tis 
pitty  any  goods  should  be  brought  from  England,  they  can  live 
without  them.1 

It  was  also  stated  that  much  cotton  was  at  this  date 
imported  from  the  Indies.  The  validity  of  this  statement 
is  attested  by  a  report  the  next  year  (1720)  by  Armstrong, 
collector  of  customs  for  the  district  of  New  Hampshire. 
Speaking  of  his  own  district,  he  said  that  the  woolen  indus¬ 
try  did  not  thrive  so  well  as  elsewhere,  but  that  within 
three  years  about  five  hundred  Irish  families  had  settled 
in  the  province  and  had  stimulated  the  inhabitants  along 
the  line  of  the  linen-cloth  industry.  He  asserted  that  the 
making  of  woolen  fabrics  in  the  other  New  England  colonies 
had  been  brought  to  such  perfection  that  thousands  of 
pounds  worth  of  stuffs  and  druggets  were  sold  in  the  Boston 
shops.2  Furthermore,  in  a  report  of  the  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Trade  and  Plantation,  in  1721,  on  the  state  of 
the  colonies,  it  was  said  of  Massachusetts  Bay:  “In  this 
Province  there  are  all  sorts  of  Common  manufactures. 
The  inhabitants  have  always  worked  up  their  own  wool  into 
coars  Clothes,  druggets  and  serges;  but  these,  as  well  as 
their  homespun  linen,  which  is  generally  half  cotton,  serve 
only  for  the  use  of  the  meanest  sort  of  people.”3 

In  spite  of  the  complicated  bounty  system  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  inaugurated  in  1705  and  attempted  to  administer 
during  the  next  seventy  years,  the  foregoing  indicated 
increase  of  household  manufactures  in  New  England  seems 

1  Baxter  (editor),  Doc.  Hist,  of  the  State  of  Me.,  X,  122. 

2  Lord,  op.  tit.,  p.  136.  3  Docs.  Rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.Y.,  V,  598. 
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to  have  been  steadily  maintained  during  the  second  quarter 
of  the  century.1  This  augmentation  was  not  so  much  due, 
except  in  special  instances,  to  the  inclination  of  the  people 
as  to  sheer  necessity.  Governor  Dudley,  of  Massachusetts, 
testified  to  this  fact  when  he  said,  in  speaking  of  his  people 
in  1709,  that  they  were  proud  enough  to  wear  the  best 
cloths  from  England,  if  chopping,  sawing,  and  building 
ships  would  pay  for  them.2  Since  they  could  not  pay  for 
the  foreign  goods  by  these  or  other  methods,  such  com¬ 
modities  rapidly  became,  as  the  century  increased,  a 
luxury,  enjoyed  only  by  the  well-to-do  in  the  towns. 

The  considerable  legislation  relating  to  textile  manu¬ 
factures  which  was  enacted,  especially  in  Massachusetts, 
between  1700  and  1766  shows  that  the  problem  of  supplying 
these  necessities  was  continually  a  perplexing  one.3  It  is 
also  indicative  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  production 
of  these  fabrics.  This  increase  was  repeatedly  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  February, 
i73r/32,  through  the  pressure  brought  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  London  merchants,  led  to  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  trade  carried  on  and  the  manufactures  set 
up  in  the  colonies  detrimental  to  the  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures  of  Great  Britain.  This  report  was  made  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  Parliament  and  resulted  in  the 
act  forbidding  the  manufacture  of  hats  in  the  colonies. 
Concerning  household  manufactures  the  report  said: 

•  See  pp.  21  ff.  for  a  discussion  of  the  bounty  system  and  its  relation 
to  household  manufactures. 

2  Lord,  op.  cit.,  p.  132. 

3  See  pp.  34  ff.  for  a  discussion  of  this  legislation. 
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In  New  England,  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode-island,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  in  Maryland,  they  have 
fallen  into  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  and  linen  cloth,  for  the 
use  of  their  own  families  only. 

For  the  products  of  those  colonies  being  chiefly  cattle  and  grain, 
the  estates  of  the  inhabitants  depends  wholely  on  farming,  which 
could  not  be  managed  without  a  certain  quantity  of  sheep;  and  their 
wool  would  be  entirely  lost  were  not  their  servants  employed  during 
winter  in  manufacturing  it  for  the  use  of  their  families. 

Flax  and  hemp  being  likewise  easily  raised,  the  inhabitants 
manufactured  them  into  a  coarse  sort  of  cloth,  bags,  traces,  and 
halters,  for  their  horses,  which  they  found  did  more  service  than 
those  they  had  from  any  part  of  Europe.  However,  the  high  price 
of  labour  in  general  in  America  rendered  it  impracticable  for  people 
there  to  manufacture  their  own  linen  cloth  at  less  than  20  per  cent 
more  than  the  rate  in  England,  or  woolen  cloth  at  less  than  50  per 
cent  dearer  than  that  which  is  exported  from  hence  for  sale.1 

The  foregoing  statement  was  based  on  communications 
from  the  governors,  who  described  conditions  in  their 
several  colonies.  Governor  Belcher  said  that  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Massachusetts  worked  up  their  wool  and  flax  into 
cloth  for  their  own  use,  but  did  not  export  any.  In  New 
Hampshire  the  manufacture  of  flax  into  linen  was  daily 
increasing  because  of  the  recent  resort  thither  of  people 
from  Ireland.  In  general,  the  governor  felt  that  the  people 
did  not  make  over  one-third  of  their  clothing.2 

1  Quoted  by  Macpherson,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  187.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
high  price  of  labor  spoken  of  above  helped  to  keep  the  manufacturing  in  the 
homes.  No  one  could  afford  to  compete  with  the  English  goods  when  labor 
had  to  be  purchased  to  manufacture  articles.  But  as  long  as  the  women 
and  children  could  do  most  of  the  work  and  the  men  could  assist  them  when 
they  could  do  little  else,  there  was  some  gain  in  the  end.  The  household 
factory  furnished  a  market  for  labor  which  otherwise  would  have  been  lost. 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  189  f. 
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A  little  closer  approach  than  that  attained  by  means 
of  the  preceding  general  evidence  is  gained  through  the 
inventories  of  any  given  period.  The  presence  of  raw 
materials  and  implements  used  in  connection  with  home 
manufacturing  and  the  finished  products  of  the  home 
factory  indicates  that  such  an  industry  existed,  even  though 
its  extent  cannot  be  definitely  determined  from  such  a 
source.  As  an  example  of  what  some  of  the  inventories 
covering  a  decade  beginning  with  1716  contain,  a  tabula¬ 
tion  of  typical  ones  from  the  records  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  is  given  in  Table  V. 

TABLE  V 

Household  Manufactures  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  as 
Exhibited  by  Raw  Materials,  Implements,  and  Finished 


Products  Listed  in  Inventories* 

Value  of  Articles 

1.  Obadiah  Browne,  1716:  Llsted 

Flax  in  sheaf .  £  1  05.  o d. 

Two  linen  wheels  and  an  old  woolen  wheel .  08  o 

Hemp  on  stalk .  018  o 

Six  pounds  of  dressed  hemp .  o  5  o 

Six  yards  of  linen  cloth .  012  o 

Seventeen  pounds  of  dressed  flax .  o  14  2 

Thirteen  yards  of  linen  cloth .  1  6  o 

Nine  yards  of  “Casy”  cloth .  25  o 

One  hatchel,  some  tow  yam,  and  a  bunch  of  field 

hemp .  o  9  6 

Fourteen  yards  of  linen  cloth .  1  6  o 

White  leather  skin  and  calfskin .  o  3  o 

2.  Jonathan  Knight,  17 17: 

Two  spinning-wheels  and  chairs .  on  o 

Sheep’s  wool  and  new  cloth .  4  5  o 

Two  calfskins  and  shoe  leather .  o  7  o 

Yam,  taglocks,  and  tow .  017  4 


*  Early  Records  of  the  Town  of  Providence,  R.I.,  XVI,  t,  26,  88,  109,  137,  189,  217,  236, 
3 23,  38c  463.  Out  of  a  total  of  ninety-one  itemized  inventories,  seventy  contained  cither 
materials,  implements,  or  products  relating  to  goods  made  in  families. 
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TABLE  V — Continued 

3.  John  Paine,  1718: 

Leather . 

Ten  pounds  of  woolen  yarn,  two  pounds  of  cotton 

yarn . 

Sheep’s  wool . 

Worsted,  twelve  yards . 

One  weaver’s  loom  and  five  slays . 

Small  bull’s  hide  and  four  sheepskins . 


4.  Ensign  R.  Waterman,  1719: 

Fifteen  and  one-half  yards  new  linen  cloth,  and  six 

yards  new  cotton  and  linen  cloth .  317  o 

Table  linen  and  new  woolen  cloth .  415  6 

Two  spinning-wheels  and  one  pair  cards .  o  19  o 

Cider,  beer,  and  apple-mill  and  cider-press .  3  9  o 

Two  dressed  deerskins .  in  o 

5.  Stephen  Arnold,  1720: 

Two  woolen  cards  and  one  basket .  on  o 

Thirty-three  yards  woolen  cloth .  9  1  6 

Ten  yards  tow  cloth .  1  o  o 

Six  yards  woolen  cloth  and  some  linen  cloth .  27  o 

Eleven  yards  worsted  cloth .  2  9  6 

Fifteen  yards  osnaburg .  210  o 

6.  Jonathan  Whipple,  1721: 

Yarn  and  wool .  10  o 

One  linen  wheel .  o  3  o 

One  woolen  wheel .  o  4  o 

Leather .  010  o 

Flax .  o  10  o 

One  hatchel,  one  and  one-half  calfskins .  o  4  o 

One  cider-mill  and  press .  1  o  o 

7.  Aleizer  Arnold,  1722: 

Three  “bits”  of  new  cloth .  1  17  4 

Spinning-wheel  and  warming-pan .  1  4  o 

Twenty-seven  and  one-half  pounds  wool .  2  o  o 

One  blanket,  eight  pounds  of  wool,  and  a  bedcordf  015  o 


tSuch  items  as  sheets,  pillowcases,  towels,  tablecloths,  napkins,  coverlids,  blankets, 
etc.,  were  very  numerous  in  the  inventories.  They  have  not  been  generally  included  in  this 
list  because  they  were  not  designated  as  homemade.  In  all  probability  most  of  them  were. 


Value  of  Articles 
Listed 

13  O 

1  15  IO 

2  0  O 

1  12  O 

2  0  O 

08  O 
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8.  Joanna  Inman,  1723: 

A  loom,  quill  wheel,  and  warping  tackle . 

One  and  one-half  yards  woolen  doth  and  a  bit  of 

flannel . 

Six  and  one-half  yards  cotton  and  linen  cloth .... 

Seventeen  yards  worsted  doth . 

Two  pairs  of  cards . 

Flax . . 

Cotton  wool . 

Sheep’s  wool . 

Linen  wheel . 

One  and  one-half  pair  of  worsted  combs . 

9.  Richard  Borden,  1724: 

Four  pounds  woolen  yarn  and  one  pound  linen  yarn 

Four  yards  cotton  and  linen  cloth . 

Two  yards  tackling  and  three  wheels,  three  pounds 

of  combed  wool . 

Ninety-two  and  three-fourths  pounds  sheep’s  wool 

Flax  and  tow . 

Tanned  leather . 

Three  pairs  of  old  cards . 

Cider-mill  and  cider-press . 

Nine  barrels  cider . 

Eight  barrels  apple  beer . . 

Fourteen  and  one-half  pounds  linen  yarn . 

Five  and  one-fourth  yards  napkin  cloth . 

10.  Arthur  Fenner,  1725: 

Thirty-eight  yards  new  cloth . 

Two  yards  doth  and  four  and  one-half  pounds 

yarn . 

Flax . 

One  pair  worsted  cards,  and  three  pairs  of  cards . . 

Fifteen  pounds  hemp . 

Sixteen  yards  new  cloth . 

Four  spinning-wheels  and  a  clock  reel . 

Eighteen  pounds  cotton  wool . 

Sixty-six  pounds  sheep’s  wool . 

Two  looms,  with  harness,  slays,  and  warping  bars 
Tanned  leather . 


Value  of  Articles 
Listed 


3  0  0 

on  6 
o  16  o 

4  5  7 

08  o 
04  o 
130 
07  6 

06  o 
1  5  o 


o  14  o 

o  14  o 

09  o 
63  8 

04  o 
20  7 

06  o 

1  5  o 

5  1  4 

o  16  o 

2  15  7 

O  13  o 


10  9  10 

o  15  o 

12  o 
2  14  o 

o  10  o 

680 
18  o 

2  2  O 

42  6 

300 
38  o 
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Value  of  Articles 


11.  Josiah  Thornton,  1726: 

Woolen  yarn .  3  4  6 

Thirteen  pounds  wool  and  thirty-four  pounds  flax  2  13  2 

New  cloth .  5  I6  o 

Two  spinning-wheels  and  two  brooms .  on  o 

One  barrel  of  cider  and  three  empty  barrels .  o  16  3 

Linen  cloth  and  some  table  linen .  015  o 


Space  will  not  permit  a  continuation  of  these  interesting 
inventories.  Some  idea  of  what  is  included  in  the  entire 
number  can  be  gained  from  the  following  tabulation  of  their 
contents.  In  the  70  containing  such  items  as  the  foregoing, 
spinning-wheels  were  mentioned  50  times;  sheep’s  wool, 
30;  flax,  dressed  and  undressed,  30;  cards,  24;  leather,  20; 
woolen  yarn,  16;  yam  (kind  not  designated),  14;  loom  and 
tackling,  9;  linen  cloth,  13;  cotton  cloth  (kind  not  desig¬ 
nated),  11 ;  cotton  wool  and  woolen  cloth,  8  each;  hatchel 
and  worsted,  7  each;  cotton  yarn  and  hemp  on  stalk  or 
dressed,  6  each;  shoemakers’  tools,  combs,  and  cloth  of 
cotton  and  linen,  5  each;  tow,  4;  cider-mill  and  press, 
reel,  and  cloth  of  cotton  and  wool,  3  each;  tow  yarn,  home- 
spun  cloth,  sheepskins,  worsted  combs,  combed  wool,  2 
each;  and  coopering  tools,  weaver’s  shuttle,  apple  beer, 
cider,  cotton  tow,  flax  brake,  quill  wheel,  tallow,  cloth  of 
wool  and  flax,  tow  cloth,  warping  tackle,  and  calfskin,  1  each. 

Certain  conclusions  are  obvious  from  this  tabulation. 
The  fact  that  a  loom  is  listed  in  but  nine  inventories,  while 
spinning-wheels  appear  in  fifty,  hints  that  most  of  the  weav¬ 
ing  must  have  been  done  by  professional  weavers.1  It  is 

1  The  following  are  some  interesting  facts  relative  to  spinning-wheels. 
In  all,  one  hundred  wheels  were  listed.  Two,  without  any  designation  of 
the  kind,  were  mentioned  in  20  inventories;  three,  in  5;  four  and  five,  in 
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also  clear  that  wool  and  flax  were  the  raw  materials  in  most 
common  use,  cotton  appearing  but  8  times.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  leather  20  times  and  shoemaker’s  tools  but  5  sug¬ 
gests  the  itinerant  shoemaker.  From  the  entire  absence  of 
candles  one  is  led  to  conclude  that  candle-making  in  the 
home  was  not  an  industry  at  this  time  in  Providence. 
And  finally,  the  appearance  of  but  three  cider-mills  and 
presses  implies  that  cider-making  was  not  a  common 
industry  during  the  time  covered  by  the  inventories. 

The  enthusiasm  in  New  England  for  household  manu¬ 
factures  at  times  expressed  itself  in  the  form  of  a  modem 
“craze.”  Between  1700  and  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  there  was  going  on  in  this  region  an  economic  revolu¬ 
tion  of  which  the  mother-country  seemed  unaware.  Some 
outward  signs  of  this  revolution  were  the  periodic  “spinning 
crazes”  that  swept  over  this  section  during  these  years. 
Such  movements  were  responsible  for  originating  and 
sustaining  the  emotional  stimulus  needed  to  keep  the 
women  busy  at  their  wheels  and  looms  and  the  men  at 
making  all  sorts  of  necessary  utensils  during  a  time  in 
which  they  were  unable  to  secure  the  requisite  medium 
of  exchange  to  buy  English  manufactured  goods.  It  was 
this  region  that  felt  most  keenly  the  adverse  effects  of 
the  mercantile  system  which  the  king  and  Parliament 
attempted  to  foist  upon  the  colonies. 

2  each;  and  one,  in  7.  Linen  wheels  were  designated  in  13  cases  and  woolen 
in  12,  a  total  of  16  of  the  former  and  13  of  the  latter.  The  mentioning  of 
two  wheels  20  times  without  designating  the  kind  leads  one  to  suspect 
that  in  most  cases  one  was  a  linen  and  one  was  a  woolen  wheel.  The 
appearance  of  raw  wool  and  flax  an  equal  number  of  times  suggests  the 
same  thing. 
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The  first  “spinning  craze”  of  any  note  occurred  in 
Boston  in  1721.  The  coming  of  the  Scotch-Irish  in 
August,  1718,1  stimulated  much  interest  in  the  raising  of 
flax  and  the  manufacture  of  linen  cloth.  So,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  28,  1720,  at  a  town  meeting  called  especially  to  con¬ 
sider  the  question  of  spinning,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  “Consider  abt  promoting  of  a  Spinning  School  or 
Schools,  for  the  Instruction  of  the  children  of  this  town,  in 
Spinning.”2  On  the  recommendation  of  this  committee 
such  a  school  was  established,  the  selectmen  appropriating 
£300  for  the  purpose.3  To  house  it,  a  large  building  was 
erected  on  what  was  then  Longacre  Street;  and  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  its  opening,  the  women,  rich  and  poor,  appeared 
on  the  Common  with  their  wheels  and  vied  with  each  other 
in  their  skill  in  using  them.4  While  the  school  continued 
but  three  or  four  years,  yet  the  interest  stimulated  by  the 
movement  did  not  die  so  soon.  Ten  years  later  (1731) 
one  Daniel  Oliver  bequeathed  to  the  town  a  large  house 
valued  at  £600  to  be  used  for  a  spinning  school  where  poor 
children  were  to  be  taught  gratis.s 

Another  “craze”  spread  over  Boston  and  vicinity  in 
1753  and  1754.  The  interest  in  spinning  manifested  during 
these  years  was  largely  the  result  of  work  done  by  the 

1  Hanna,  Scotch-Irish,  II,  17. 

3  Bost.  Town  Rec.  (1700-1728),  p.  147. 

3  Rec.  of  the  Bost.  Selectmen  (1716-36),  p.  80. 

4  Drake,  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Bost.,  pp.  560  f. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  591,  note.  Oliver  was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  provide 
a  spinning  school.  Bagnall  thinks  that  the  house  he  bequeathed  to  the  town 
was  one  he  had  probably  built  for  the  school  ( Textile  Industries,  I,  19). 
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Boston  Society  for  Promoting  Industry  and  Employing 
the  Poor,  which  was  formed  in  1751.1  On  the  second 
anniversary  of  this  society  a  public  celebration  was  held. 
“In  the  afternoon  about  three  hundred  spinsters,  cleanly 
dressed,  appeared  on  the  Common  at  their  spinning-wheels. 
The  wheels  were  placed  regularly  in  three  rows  and  a 
female  was  seated  at  each  wheel.  The  weavers  also 
appeared,  cleanly  dressed,  in  garments  of  their  own  weav¬ 
ing.  One  of  them,  working  at  a  loom  on  a  stage,  was 
carried  on  men’s  shoulders,  attended  with  music.  An 
immense  number  of  spectators  was  present  at  this  inter¬ 
esting  spectacle.”2  This  enthusiasm  bore  fruit  in  the  law 
of  1753  appropriating  £1,500  to  establish  a  spinning  school 
in  Boston,  and  a  tax  on  coaches,  chariots,  etc.,  to  raise  this 
amount.3  The  school  was  established,  but  the  interest  in 
it  was  short-lived.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in 
1754  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  spinning  was  turned 
in  another  direction.  The  young  ladies  were  now  kept 
busy  making  garments  for  the  men  at  the  front.  After  the 
soldiers  from  Boston  had  been  in  the  field  four  months, 
word  of  their  suffering  from  want  of  clothing  reached  their 
friends.  Immediately  a  number  of  young  ladies  volun¬ 
teered  their  services  to  the  town  authorities,  offering 
gratuitously  to  make  garments  for  those  engaged  in  their 
country’s  service.4  The  records  indicate  that  these  indus¬ 
trious  ladies  really  made  more  homespun  than  was  needed 

1  Bagnall,  op.  cit.,  p.  35.  This  date  is  given  as  1749  by  Holmes,  Am. 
Annals,  II,  180,  and  in  Mem.  Ilist.  of  Host.,  II,  462. 

1  Holmes,  op.  cit.,  II,  196. 

i  Cf.  pp.  35  ff- 


♦  Drake,  op.  cit.,  p.  639. 
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by  their  own  people.  In  a  cargo  of  goods  sent  from  Boston 
to  Albany,  New  York,  in  1756,  there  appeared  two  hundred 
homemade  jackets.1  While  local  traffic  in  homespun  had 
long  been  a  common  custom  in  many  of  the  older  New 
England  towns,2  the  export  business  seems  to  have  been  a 
new  venture. 

The  interest  in  the  spinning  school  in  Boston  was 
revived  in  1762.  Notice  was  given  this  year  that  the 
school  in  the  “Manufacturing  House  was  again  open  and 
that  any  one  could  learn  to  spin  gratis.”  After  the  first 
four  months  the  spinners  were  to  receive  pay.  A  premium 
of  £18  was  also  offered  to  the  four  best  spinners.3  This 
revived  interest,  however,  was  of  short  duration;  for  in 
1767,  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing  over  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  the  building  was  ordered  sold,  since  trade  was 
reopened  with  England  and  the  economic  outlook  seemed 
brighter.4  But  the  rejoicing  was  brief,  and  ere  long 
another  “spinning  craze”  was  on.  This  enthusiasm  was 
the  direct  result  of  England’s  taxing  measures  and  marks 
the  beginning  of  an  important  era  in  the  struggle  for 
economic  independence — but  more  of  this  in  a  subsequent 
section. 

In  order  to  substantiate  the  statement  made  above  that 
the  status  of  household  manufactures  was  much  the  same 
during  most  of  the  colonial  period  in  all  of  the  territory 
north  of  Maryland,  a  brief  presentation  of  conditions  in  the 

1  Weeden,  op.  cit.,  II,  679. 

1  Judd,  Hist,  of  Hadley,  p.  359;  also  Temple,  Hist,  of  Whately,  p.  70. 

s  Drake,  op.  cit.,  p.  660. 

*lbid.,  p.  719. 
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middle  colonies  seems  necessary.  In  1708  Caleb  Heath- 
cote,  then  a  member  of  the  Council  in  New  York,  wrote 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  three-fourths  of  the  linen  and 
woolen  goods  used  by  the  people  were  made  among  them, 
and  that  if  some  speedy  and  efficient  way  was  not  found  to 
put  a  stop  to  it  they  would  carry  it  on  a  great  deal  further, 
and  perhaps  in  time  to  the  prejudice  of  the  goods  manu¬ 
factured  in  England.1  Governor  Hunter  wrote  in  1715, 
in  answer  to  queries  concerning  the  extent  to  which  home- 
spun  was  used,  that  the  people  in  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Albany  wore  no  clothing  of  their  own  manufacture, 
but  that  the  planters  and  poorer  sort  were  clothed  by  their 
own  efforts  and  work,  and  that  the  few  who  could  not 
afford  English  manufactures  wore  homespun.  It  was  his 
belief  that  a  law  forcing  the  people  to  wear  English-made 
goods  would  be  equivalent  to  one  compelling  them  to  go 
naked,  for  goods  sold  at  100  per  cent  advance  in  New  York 
over  what  they  sold  for  in  England.  He  had  no  knowledge 
that  any  homespun  had  every  been  sold  in  shops.2  The 
general  report  submitted  in  February,  1731/32,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  included  all  the  middle 
region  in  the  generalization  regarding  the  amount  of  goods 
made  in  the  homes.  Subsequent  reports  attest  the  truth 
of  the  generalization.  It  was  asserted  of  New  York,  in 
1737,  that  the  country  people  for  many  years  had  been 
making  in  their  homes  from  flax  and  wool  enough  clothing 
to  supply  their  needs.3  Similar  statements  were  made  in 
reports  dated  January,  1746/47,  and  May,  1749.4 

>  Docs.  Ret.  Col.  Hist.  N.Y.,  V,  63.  *  Ibid.,  VI,  127. 

J  Ibid.,  p.  460.  4  Ibid.,  pp.  393,  511. 
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Conditions  in  the  other  middle  colonies  were  not  unlike 
those  in  New  York.  In  1728  Governor  William  Keith, 
of  New  Jersey,  wrote  that  “every  Farmer  is  by  Industry 
led  to  employ  his  spare  time  in  working  up  the  wool  of  the 
few  sheep  he  is  obliged  to  keep  on  his  Farm,  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  his  Land,  for  the  use  of  his  Family,  and  in 
like  manner  he  often  Raises  a  small  Quantity  of  Flax, 
which  is  broke  or  dress’d  commonly  in  the  Winter  Season, 
and  Spun  up  into  Course  Cloth  by  the  old  Women  and 
children,  for  the  same  use.”1  Acrelius,  writing  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  Delaware  from  about  1725  to  1758,  said:  “The 
articles  of  dress  are  very  little  different  among  the  city 
and  country  people,  except  that  the  former  procure  them 
from  merchants’  shops,  and  the  latter  make  them  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  usually  of  coarser  stuff.  Wool-,  weaving-,  and 
fulling-mills  are  not  used  for  manufacturing  broadcloth, 
camelot,  and  other  woolen  cloths,  which  might  be  finer,  if 
more  carefully  attended  to.  The  coloring  of  certain  stuffs 
is  very  inferior.  Silks  are  rare  even  in  the  towns.  Plush 
is  general,  and  satin  is  very  widely  used  all  over  the 
country.”2  Referring  chiefly  to  Pennsylvania,  Douglas,  in 
1753,  said  that  perhaps  the  farmers  made  nine-tenths  of  all 
their  wearing  apparel.3  Of  the  Dutch  he  remarked :  “  Most 
of  the  Dutch  Husband-men  have  Stills,  and  draw  a  Spirit 
from  Rye  malted,  from  Apples  and  Peaches.  There 
may  be  from  7,000  to  8,000  Dutch  Waggons  with  four 
Horses  each,  that  from  Time  to  Time  bring  their  Pro- 

1  N.J.  Archives,  1st  ser.,  V,  203  f. 

2  Hist,  of  New  Sweden  (ed.  1759,  Eng.  tr.  Reynolds,  1874),  p.  157. 

3  A  Summary,  Historical  and  Political  (ed.  1753),  II,  332. 
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duce  and  Traffick  to  Philadelphia,  from  10  to  100  Miles 
Distance.”1 

One  has  an  indirect  check  on  the  foregoing  general 
statements  in  certain  facts  revealed  in  the  notices  of  run¬ 
away  servants  and  slaves  appearing  in  the  newspapers  of 


TABLE  VI 


Clothing  Worn  by  Runaway  Servants  and  Slaves  in 


New  Jersey,  1704-79* 


Years 

No.  OF 
Cases 

Part  of 
Clothing 
Desig¬ 
nated  AS 
Homemade 

None  of 
Clothing 
Desig¬ 
nated  AS 
Homemade 

Clothing 
Made  of 
Buckskin, 
Leather, 
Bearskin 

Osnaburg 

Linsey- 

Woolsey 

Servants 

Slaves 

Servants 

Slaves 

Servants 

Slaves 

Servants 

Slaves 

Servants 

Slaves 

Servants 

Slaves 

1704-39 . 

89 

8 

50 

5 

39 

3 

32 

2 

25 

I 

8 

O 

1740-50..... 

129 

18 

49 

2 

80 

l6 

35 

I 

45 

5 

3 

3 

I75I-5S . 

120 

23 

30 

IO 

9i 

13 

55 

9 

37 

6 

4 

2 

1755-61 . 

34 

IS 

5 

O 

29 

15 

15 

s 

8 

1 

O 

O 

1762-65 . 

80 

22 

13 

4 

67 

18 

3° 

9 

17 

7 

3 

O 

1766-67 . 

43 

23 

12 

9 

3i 

14 

9 

5 

13 

3 

I 

O 

1768-69 . 

6l 

24 

14 

6 

47 

18 

15 

6 

15 

3 

O 

O 

1770-71 . 

61 

14 

14 

4 

47 

IO 

26 

7 

7 

2 

I 

O 

1776-77 . 

44 

14 

15 

3 

29 

II 

12 

4 

7 

0 

O 

O 

1778 . 

5 

14 

2 

6 

3 

8 

2 

4 

I 

3 

O 

O 

1779 . 

7 

14 

2 

3 

5 

II 

3 

8 

I 

0 

O 

O 

Totals . . 

673 

189 

206 

52 

468 

137 

234 

60 

176 

31 

20 

5 

*  A  few  cases  of  apprentices  are  included  with  the  servants.  The  table  is  based  on 
86r  notices  of  runaway  slaves  and  servants.  These  notices  are  published  in  N.J.  Archives , 
1st  ser.,  Vols.  XI,  XII,  XX,  XXIV,  XXV,  XXVI,  XXVII,  and  id  ser.,  Vols.  I,  II,  III,  IV. 
No  data  were  given  in  the  extracts  for  the  years  1771-76. 


the  period  to  which  such  statements  relate.  These  adver¬ 
tisements  usually  gave  in  considerable  detail  a  description 
of  the  clothing  worn  by  the  fugitives.  Table  VI  exhibits 

1  Ibid.,  p.  333. 
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facts  revealed  by  863  announcements  of  runaway  servants 
and  slaves  in  the  New  Jersey  colony  during  seventy  years 
of  its  history. 

Counting  the  sum  of  all  cases  in  each  of  the  eleven 
different  periods  included  in  Table  VI,  the  percentage  of 
cases  for  each  in  the  order  given  in  which  a  part  of  the 
clothing  was  specifically  designated  as  homespun  is  as 
follows:  57,  34,  28, 10,  17,  32,  24,  24,  31,  42,  and  24;  for  the 
entire  period  covered  by  all  cases,  30  per  cent.  If  to  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  homespun  was  specified  there 
were  added  those  in  the  last  three  columns,  all  of  which 
could  have  been  made  in  the  home,  these  percentages  would 
be  considerably  increased.  Since  such  items  are  not  clear 
cases,  they  will  be  left  to  tell  their  own  story.  The  indis¬ 
putable  ones  show  that  quite  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
apparel  of  servants  and  slaves  in  colonial  New  Jersey  must 
have  been  homemade. 

The  discussion  of  household  manufactures  in  the  South 
during  the  period  under  consideration  will  be  prefaced  by 
a  brief  treatment  of  the  same  subject  in  the  back-country 
of  this  section.  Such  a  statement  will  serve  as  an  admirable 
transfer  from  our  lengthy  canvass  of  the  northern  section 
where  household  manufacturing  was  more  or  less  perma¬ 
nent,  to  the  southern,  where  it  was  sporadic.  These  back- 
country  districts  were  southern  only  in  location.  In 
respect  to  the  status  of  home  industries,  as  well  as  other 
phases  of  their  industrial  life,  they  were  strictly  north¬ 
ern — a  fact  which  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  in 
thinking  of  the  southern  colonies  during  much  of  their 
history. 
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The  filling  up  of  the  back-country  in  the  South  with 
Germans  and  Scotch-Irish  during  the  second  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century'  greatly  diversified  the  general  economic 
life  of  the  section  as  a  whole.1  These  people  were  small 
farmers.  On  account  of  their  remoteness  from  the  coast, 
their  lack  of  facilities  to  market  their  crops,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tions  they  brought  with  them,  they  turned  their  attention 
to  household  manufacturing  from  the  beginning  of  their 
settlement.  In  fact,  for  many  years  they  were  almost 
economically  independent  of  the  outside  world.  They 
raised  their  wool,  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  and  hides,  and  made 
them  into  clothing,  shoes,  and  harness.  Their  mines, 
mills,  and  forges  supplied  them  with  utensils  and  imple¬ 
ments,  which  were  usually  made  by  the  farmers  themselves. 
Speaking  of  the  pioneer  settlers  who  came  into  Rocking¬ 
ham  County,  Virginia,  between  1730  and  1750,  a  careful 
writer  says:  “When  the  pioneer  settlers  came  to  Rocking¬ 
ham  County  from  1730  to  1750  to  make  their  homes,  one 
of  the  first  machines  they  set  up  was  the  old  loom.  It 
found  its  abiding  place  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  main 
house  or  in  a  shed  attached  to  the  house;  sometimes  in  the 
attic;  and  often  a  house  was  built  especially  for  the  loom.”2 
Doddridge,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  Washington  County,  Pennsylvania,  where  conditions 
were  similar  to  those  in  western  Virginia,  informs  us  that 
the  clothing  was  practically  all  of  household  manufacture 

1  See  Faust,  German  Element  in  U.S.,  I,  chaps,  ii. ,  vi,  vii,  viii;  also 
Hanna,  Scotch-Irish,  II,  chap.  ii. 

2  Heatwole,  “ Hand- Weaving  in  Rockingham  County,  Va.”;  Wayland, 
Hist,  of  Rockingham  Co.,  Va.,  p.  381. 
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and  that  every  house  contained  a  loom  and  almost  every 
woman  was  a  weaver.  From  him  we  also  learn  that  prac¬ 
tically  every  family  had  its  tailors  and  its  shoemakers  and 
that  both  shoes  and  shoepacks  were  made,  the  latter  by 
those  who  could  not  make  the  former.  In  almost  every 
household  hominy  blocks  and  handmills  were  in  use.  With 
the  mortar  and  pestle,  handmill  or  grater,  these  early 
settlers  pounded,  ground,  or  grated  their  corn  so  that  it 
could  be  made  into  mush  or  cakes.  Besides  the  immediate 
necessities  of  life,  plows,  harrows,  sleds,  cooper-ware, 
cedar-ware,  and  looms  were  made.1  All  these  were  manu¬ 
factured  on  the  farms,  since  few  persons  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  settlements  could  make  a  living  by  depending  solely 
upon  any  one  of  the  mechanic  arts.  Under  such  a  regime 
men  became  mechanical  geniuses  of  the  highest  order. 
Doddridge’s  father  was  one  of  these.  He  was  an  expert  on 
the  loom  of  his  own  construction;  spun  his  own  shoethread; 
made  all  the  shoes  for  the  family;  made  his  own  cooper- 
ware;  did  his  own  carpentering;  and  during  his  later  life, 
when  unable  for  service  on  the  scouts  and  campaigns,  did 
the  rifle  repairing  for  the  whole  neighborhood.2  This 
regime  remained  thus  in  the  newer  settlements  throughout 
the  eighteenth  century. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  southern  colonies 
(the  back-country  excepted)  never  gave  the  mother-country 
much  concern  regarding  the  working  out  of  her  mercantile 
policy.  They  were  content  to  have  supplies  of  all  kinds 
from  England  in  return  for  their  tobacco,  tar,  pitch,  rice, 

1  Doddridge,  Notes  (ed.  1912),  pp.  noff. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  1 1 4. 
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indigo,  flax,  hemp,  silk,  wool,  and  leather.  The  reliance 
upon  the  outside  world  for  clothing  and  other  supplies  was 
so  great  that  much  suffering  ensued  among  them  when 
this  supply  was  temporarily  cut  off.  Of  this  dependence, 
Beverly,  speaking  of  Virginia  about  1703,  remarked: 

They  have  their  Cloathing  of  all  sorts  from  England,  as  Linnen, 
Woolen,  Silk,  Hats,  and  Leather.  Yet  Flax,  and  Hemp  grow  no 
where  in  the  World,  better  than  there;  their  Sheep  yield  a  mighty 
Increase,  and  bear  good  Fleeces,  but  they  shear  them  only  to  cool 

them . The  very  Furrs  that  their  Hats  are  made  of,  perhaps 

go  first  from  thence;  and  most  of  their  Hides  lie  and  rot,  or  are  made 
use  of,  only  for  covering  dry  Goods,  in  a  leaky  House.  Indeed  some 
few  Hides  with  much  adue  are  tann’d,  and  made  into  Servant’s 
Shoes;  but  at  so  careless  a  rate,  that  the  Planters  don’t  care  to  buy 
them,  if  they  can  get  others;  and  sometimes  perhaps  a  better  manager 
than  ordinary,  will  vouchsafe  to  make  a  pair  of  Breeches  of  a  Deer- 
Skin.  Nay,  they  are  such  abominable  Ill-husbands,  that  tho’  their 
Country  be  overrun  with  Wood,  yet  they  have  all  their  Wooden- 
Ware  from  England;  their  Cabinets,  Chairs,  Tables,  Stools,  Chests, 
Boxes,  Cart-Wheels,  and  all  other  things,  even  so  much  as  the  Bowls, 
and  Birchen  Brooms,  to  the  Eternal  Reproach  of  their  Laziness.1 

While  Beverly’s  account  is  doubtless  an  exaggerated 
one,  yet  the  people  as  a  general  rule  did  not  engage  in  house¬ 
hold  or  plantation  manufacturing  to  any  considerable  extent 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  an  inadequate  supply  of  goods, 
caused  by  certain  economic  conditions  over  which  they 
had  no  control.  For  example,  it  was  said  of  Virginia  in 
1705:  “The  quantity  of  Goods  and  especially  of  Cloathing 
imported  of  late,  not  being  sufficient  for  supplying  the 
Country,  Many  of  the  Inhabitants,  ....  have  this  last 

1  Hist,  of  the  Present  State  of  Va.  (1st  ed.,  1705),  Book  IV,  Part  II, 
p.  58. 
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year,  planted  a  considerable  quantity  of  Cotton.”1  Refer¬ 
ence  has  already  been  made  to  the  picture  of  conditions 
in  Virginia  in  1710  given  by  Governor  Spotswood.2  Even 
as  early  as  1697  the  Council  of  Maryland  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  that  necessity  had  taught  some  of  the 
inhabitants  to  use  the  native  wool  for  coarse  stockings  and 
clothing  for  servants  and  slaves.3  In  petitioning  the  Board 
for  relief  in  1713  the  Council  said  that,  “had  not  many 
people  Applyed  themselves  to  Spinning  the  little  wooll 
their  Small  fflocks  of  Sheep  afford,  and  likewise  some  Small 
Quantitys  of  Flax,  they  would  have  Suffered  very  much 
for  want  of  Necessary  Cloathing.”4  The  next  year  it  was 
reported  that  many  of  the  people  were  stark  naked,  which 
occasioned  them  to  turn  their  hands  to  the  manufacture 
of  linen  and  woolen  cloth.5  These  citations  substantiate  the 
statement  that  whatever  manufacturing  was  done  in  the 
homes  and  on  the  plantations  in  the  region  under  discus¬ 
sion  was  done  more  from  necessity  than  from  inclination — 
a  fact  truer  of  this  section  up  to  1766  than  any  of  those 
heretofore  treated. 

While  household  manufacturing  was  not  an  important 
element  in  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the  people  in  this 
southern  region  under  discussion,  yet  there  was  some  going 
on  in  the  more  or  less  remote  districts  between  1700  and 
1766.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  statements  of  contem¬ 
porary  writers.  Lawson,  speaking  of  North  Carolina  about 
1714,  said:  “The  women  are  the  most  Industrious  Sex 

1  Cited  by  Morriss,  op.  cit.,  p.  64. 

2  Cf.  pp.  49  ff.  4  Morriss,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 

3  Archives  of  Md.,  XIX,  540.  5  Ibid.,  p.  65. 
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in  that  place,  and  by  their  good  Housewifry,  make  a  good 
deal  of  Cloath  of  their  own  cotton,  Wool,  and  Flax;  some 
of  them  keeping  their  families  (though  large)  very  decently 
apparel’d,  both  with  linnens  and  Woolens,  so  that  they 
have  no  occasion  to  run  into  the  Merchant’s  debt  or  lay 
their  money  out  on  stores  for  cloathing.1  Similar  condi¬ 
tions  still  existed  in  1728  in  this  colony.  Describing  the 
state  of  affairs  as  he  saw  it  at  this  date  while  surveying  the 
“dividing-line”  between  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
William  Byrd  commented  as  follows  on  what  he  observed 
on  Timothy  Ivy’s  plantation: 

We  saw  no  Drones  there,  which  are  but  too  Common,  alas,  in 
that  Part  of  the  World.  Tho’,  in  truth,  the  Distemper  of  Laziness 
seizes  the  Men  oftener  much  than  the  Women.  These  last  Spin, 
weave,  and  knit,  all  with  their  own  Hands,  while  their  Husbands, 
depending  on  the  Bounty  of  the  Climate,  are  Sloathful  in  everything 
but  getting  of  Children,  and  in  that  only  Instance  make  themselves 
useful  Members  of  an  Infant-Colony. 

There  is  but  little  wool  in  that  Province,  tho’  Cotton  grows 
very  kindly,  and,  so  far  South,  is  Seldom  nippt  by  the  Frost.  The 
Good  Women  mix  this  with  their  Wool  for  their  outer  Garments; 
tho’,  for  want  of  Fulling,  that  kind  of  manufacture  is  Open  and 
Sleazy.2 

It  is  not  the  aim,  in  citing  such  sources,  to  leave  the 
impression  that  manufacturing  was  carried  on  in  the  homes 
of  this  southern  seaboard  region  to  any  considerable  extent 

»  Hist,  of  N.C.  (reprint  of  ed.  1714,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  1903),  p.  47.  Law- 
son  made  extensive  travels  in  North  and  South  Carolina  before  writing  his 
history.  He  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  first-hand  knowledge.  He 
was  general  surveyor  of  North  Carolina  when  he  gathered  the  material  for 
his  book. 

2  Bassett  (editor),  Writings  of  Col.  William  Byrd,  p.  56. 
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before  1766.  In  fact,  the  evidence  leads  one  to  conclude 
that  the  amount  generally  done  was  rather  inconsiderable. 
A  few  citations  will  substantiate  this  statement. 

A  report  on  Maryland  in  1721  said:  “The  Inhabitants 
wear  the  like  Cloathing  and  have  the  same  furniture  within 
their  houses  with  those  in  this  Kingdom.  The  slaves  are 
cloathed  with  Cottons,  Kerseys,  flannels,  &  coarse  linnens, 
all  imported;  &  it  is  computed  that  this  province  consumes 
of  British  Manufactures  to  the  value  of  £20,000  per 
annum.”1  In  commenting  on  industrial  conditions  in 
Virginia  in  1759  as  he  noted  them  on  traveling  through 
the  colony,  Burnaby  remarked:  “Their  manufactures  are 
very  inconsiderable.  They  make  a  kind  of  cotton  cloth 
which  they  clothe  themselves  with  in  common,  and  call  it 
after  the  name  of  their  country;  and  some  inconsiderable 
quantities  of  linen,  hose,  and  other  trifling  articles;  but 
nothing  to  deserve  attention.”3  It  was  said  of  South 
Carolina  in  1760  that  cloths,  broad  and  narrow  of  all  sorts, 
from  the  finest  broadcloth  down  to  negro-cloth,  came  from 
without,  none  having  been  manufactured  there  except  a 
little  negro-cloth  and  that  only  when  the  produce  of  the 
province  bore  but  a  low  price.  Small  quantities  of  linen 
were  imported  from  the  vicinity  of  Williamsburg,  Virginia. 
It  was  made  by  the  Scotch-Irish  living  there.3  As  early  as 
1740  Georgia  was  making  a  few  stockings  from  the  native 

1  Docs.  Rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.Y.,  V,  606. 

2  Travels  through  the  Middle  Settlements  in  N.A.  (2d  ed.,  London, 
I77S),  P-  21. 

3  A  Description  of  S.C.  (London,  1761),  attributed  to  Governor  James 
Glen.  See  also  Carroll,  Hist.  Colls,  of  S.C.,  II. 
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cotton,  but  depended  upon  the  outside  world  for  the  greater 
part  of  her  supplies.1  Some  of  these  came  from  Frederick, 
Maryland,  where  a  band  of  Germans  from  the  Palatinate 
had  settled  in  1749.  These  people  carried  on  a  rather 
extensive  trade  with  the  people  of  Georgia,  sending  them 
boots,  shoes,  saddles,  all  kinds  of  harness,  fine  woolen  goods, 
sheetings  and  table  linen,  counterpanes,  made  of  flax  and 
woolen  thread.2  Thus,  except  in  specific  localities  where  a 
group  of  Quakers,  Germans,  or  Scotch-Irish  had  settled,  no 
consistent  policy  of  household  manufacturing  was  followed 
in  the  low-country  districts  of  the  South  before  the  agita¬ 
tion  caused  by  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  other  taxing  measures 
following  it. 

An  excellent  summary  of  the  status  of  household  manu¬ 
factures  in  the  various  sections  of  the  country  during  the 
last  half  of  the  period  under  discussion  is  contained  in 
certain  reports  made  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  by  the  colonial 
governors  on  the  general  state  and  progress  of  manufactures 
in  their  respective  jurisdictions.  On  August  1,  1766, 
letters  were  addressed  to  all  the  colonial  governors  demand¬ 
ing  a  report  on  the  manufactures  set  up  and  carried  on  in 
the  colonies  since  1734.3  A  second  copy  of  the  letter  was 

1  Col.  Rec.  of  Ga.,  V,  443. 

3 Tyson,  “A  Brief  Account  of  the  Settlement  of  Ellicott’s  Mills,”  Md. 
Hist.  Soc.  Pubs.,  I-VI,  No.  4,  p.  55. 

3  These  reports  seem  to  overlap  the  discussion  given  in  the  opening  of 
the  following  section.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  governors  were 
reporting  on  conditions  since  1734.  Furthermore,  the  climax  of  the  boy¬ 
cotting  of  English  goods  did  not  come  until  1768,  hence  the  full  effects 
of  the  factors  mentioned  below  were  not  yet  felt  when  the  reports  were 
made. 
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sent  out  in  February,  1768,  with  the  injunction  to  furnish 
the  required  information  made  even  stronger  than  in  the 
first  copy.1  Governor  Wentworth,  of  New  Hampshire,  in 
response  to  these  circulars,  reported  that  in  his  jurisdiction 
there  were  manufactured  annually  from  native  flax  25,000 
yards  of  linen,  which  freely  sold  for  37  cents  a  yard.  This 
was  from  20  to  40  per  cent  higher  than  the  price  of  corre¬ 
sponding  imported  linen.  In  the  farmers’  families  much 
native  wool  was  also  manufactured,  and  nearly  enough 
saddles  were  made  to  supply  the  home  demand.2 

Since  a  report  made  in  1763  by  Governor  Bernard,  of 
Massachusetts,  contained  about  all  there  was  to  say  con¬ 
cerning  manufactures  in  his  colony,  there  was  little  need 
for  an  elaborate  account  in  1768.  At  the  former  date  the 
governor  reported: 

The  inhabitants  of  the  trading  towns,  men,  women,  children,  have 
their  whole  supply  of  clothing  from  Great  Britain.  Most  of  the 
women  in  all  other  towns  have  the  principal  part  of  their  clothing  of 
British  manufacture;  the  men  have  more  or  less.  The  poor  labor¬ 
ing  people  in  the  country  towns  wear  their  own  common  clothes 
principally  of  coarse  homespun  linens  and  woolens.  Shoes  are  to  be 
excepted,  the  men’s  being  generally  made  here,  the  women’s  partly 
only.  Most  of  the  furniture  of  the  houses  in  the  trading  towns  is 
of  British  manufacture.  Nails,  glass,  lead,  locks,  hinges,  and  many 
other  materials  for  houses  are  wholly  imported  from  Great  Britain. 
Canvas,  cordage,  ship  chandlery  wares  for  vessels  and  in  general  such 
manufactures  as  are  exported  to  the  plantations  are  consumed  here, 
and  by  the  best  information  I  can  get  the  consumption  increases 
rather  than  decreases.3 

1  Clark,  Hist,  of  Manufactures  in  the  U.S.,  p.  207. 

a Ibid. 

3  Quoted  ibid.,  pp.  207  f. 
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Governor  William  Pitkin,  of  Connecticut,  on  Decem¬ 
ber  5,  1766,  wrote  to  the  Board,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry 
concerning  the  several  manufactures  set  up  and  carried  on 
in  his  colony,  in  part  as  follows: 

There  are  in  sundry  Towns  in  this  Colony  some  small  Buildings 
erected  for  the  manufacture  of  Ashes,  for  making  Pot  Ash,  and  this 
by  Ashes  almost  entirely  collected  from  the  House  Hearths  of  the 

inhabitants . The  Inhabitants  of  this  Colony  are  chiefly 

Employed  in  subduing  and  Improving  Land,  do  nothing  more  at 
the  Woolen  &  Linen  Manufactures  than  to  supply  the  Deficiencies 
of  what  our  produce  Enables  us  to  purchase  of  Great  Britain,  and  what 
is  wrought  of  that  Kind,  is  principally  of  the  Courser  Sort  for  Laborers 
&  Servants  which  is  done  by  particular  Families  for  their  Neces¬ 
sary  use.1 

Governor  Moore,  of  New  York,  reporting  on  January  12, 
1767,  portrayed  conditions  in  his  province  in  language  as 
follows : 

The  custom  of  making  these  coarse  cloths  [woolen  and  linsey- 
woolsey]  in  private  families  prevails  throughout  the  whole  Province, 
and  in  almost  every  House  a  sufficient  quantity  is  manufactured  for 
the  use  of  the  Family,  without  the  least  design  of  sending  any  of  it 
to  market.  This  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  during  the  late  Tour 
I  made,  and  had  the  same  Accounts  given  me  by  all  those  persons,  of 
whom  I  made  any  inquiry,  for  every  home  swarms  with  children, 
who  are  set  to  work  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  Spin  and  card; 
and  as  every  family  is  furnished  with  a  Loom,  the  Itinerant 
Weavers  who  travel  about  the  Country,  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
the  work.*  , 

1  Board  of  Trade  Papers,  “Proprieties,”  XXII,  129;  transcript  in  Hist. 
Soc.  Pa.  Library.  The  report  of  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  made  no 
mention  of  household  manufactures  (Clark,  op.  oil.,  p.  208). 

■  Docs.  Rel.  Col.  Hist.  N.Y.,  VII,  888. 
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Deputy  Governor  Penn,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  no 
mention  of  household  manufactures  in  his  report.1  Gov¬ 
ernor  Franklin,  of  New  Jersey,  answered  as  follows: 

As  to  Manufactures  in  this  Colony,  I  can  assure  your  Lordship 
[Earl  of  Hillsborough]  that  there  are  none  either  of  woolen  or  Linen 
which  deserve  to  be  call’d  by  that  Name.  It  is  true  that  many 
Families  who  live  on  Farms  make  some  coarse  Cloathing  for  them¬ 
selves  or  Servants,  but  it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for  their  con¬ 
sumption.2 

These  statements  indicate  that  the  people  of  New  York 
in  about  1767  were  very  active  in  making  goods  in  their 
homes,  while  in  the  other  colonies  reporting  there  was 
nothing  unusual  about  such  manufacturing.  People  were 
engaging  in  it  as  an  industry  from  which  there  was  no 
escape,  because  of  their  inability  to  secure  such  articles 
from  other  sources.  Such  was  also  true  of  the  people  in 
Maryland,  as  evidenced  by  Governor  Sharpe’s  report  in 
1768,  which  contained  the  following  paragraph  relative  to 
household  manufactures : 

A  great  many  Families  however  throughout  the  Province  make 
both  Linen  &  Woolen  Cloathing  for  their  own  use,  &  in  order  to 
encourage  the  making  Linen  Acts  of  the  Assembly  have  from  time 
to  time  been  made  granting  Bounties  to  those  Persons  that  annually 
produce  to  the  several  County  Courts  the  Best  Pieces  of  Linen  manu¬ 
factured  by  White  inhabitants  in  the  respective  Counties.  The  Act 
under  which  Bounties  are  now  paid  was  made  three  years  ago  &  is 
to  continue  in  force  till  the  year  1770,  but  it  is  not  supposed  to  have 
any  great  Effect  nor  do  I  apprehend  that  the  Inhabitants  will  think 
much  of  Manufacturing  for  themselves  while  they  can  with  the  produce 
of  their  Lands  purchase  such  Goods  as  they  may  have  occasion  for.3 

1  Pa.  Archives,  4th  ser.,  Ill,  332. 

2  N.J.  Archives,  1st  ser.,  X,  30. 


3  Archives  of  Md.,  XIV,  496  f. 
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The  conditions  in  parts  of  North  Carolina  were  much 
similar  to  those  in  Maryland.  Governor  Tryon’s  report, 
dated  January  30,  1767,  contained  the  following  on  the 
subject: 

There  are  dispersed  over  this  colony  more  particularly  in  the 
northern  and  western  settlements  some  spinning  wheels  and  looms 
for  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  wool  and  flax,  but  no  greater  quantities 
of  stuffs  or  coarse  cloths  are  made  than  will  supply  the  respective 
families  in  which  they  are  worked;  very  few  indeed  make  sufficient 
for  their  own  wear.  I  have  not  heard  of  a  piece  of  woolen  or  linnen 
cloth  being  ever  sold  that  was  the  manufacture  of  this  province.  It 
is  the  usage  of  some  families  who  from  poverty  or  other  circum¬ 
stances  have  no  looms,  to  send  their  woolen  and  linnen  yarn  to  their 
neighbours  to  weave.  Sheep  are  not  yet  become  a  staple  of  this 
country  tho’  they  thrive  well  here;  the  wool  therefore  being  very 
inconsiderable  in  quantity,  is  generally  mixed  with  cotton  in  the 
manufacture.1 

Governor  Wright,  of  Georgia,  on  November  18,  1766, 
wrote: 

Some  few  of  the  poorer  and  more  industrious  people  make  a 
trifling  quantity  of  coarse  homespun  cloth  for  their  own  families,  and 
knit  a  few  cotton  and  yam  stockings  for  their  own  use,  and  this  done 
but  by  a  very  few,  and  I  don’t  know  that  there  is  or  has  been  a  yard 
of  linen  cloth  of  any  kind  manufactured  in  this  province.2 

These  official  reports3  warrant  the  general  conclusion 
that,  long  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  excitement  caused 

1  Col.  Rec.  of  N.C.,  VII,  429- 

1  Quoted  by  Jones,  Hist,  of  Ga.,  II,  24.  Original  in  Marquis  of  Lans- 
dovme's  Colls.  Answers  to  Am.  Cir.,  Vol.  LV. 

2  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  for  questioning  the  reliability  of  the 
foregoing  reports.  Household  manufacturing  was  not  against  any  English 
law  or  regulation,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  had  gone  on  record  as  opposing 
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by  the  Stamp  Act  controversy,  household  manufacturing 
was  a  common  industry  among  the  country  people  and  was 
carried  on  not  so  much  from  desire  as  from  necessity.  In 
some  instances  families  made  enough  for  their  own  use 
and  no  more.  Homemade  goods  were  rarely  exported 
or  sold  in  shops,  especially  outside  of  New  England.  The 
household  manufactures  reported  in  the  district  south  of 
Maryland  were  carried  on  principally  in  the  back-country, 
which  was  settled  by  people  more  or  less  mechanically 
inclined. 

NEW  INFLUENCES  AND  TENDENCIES 

Of  all  the  factors  affecting  household  manufactures 
during  the  colonial  period,  the  political  controversies  follow¬ 
ing  1765,  and  the  Revolution  in  which  these  culminated, 
were  the  two  most  potent  ones.  Up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Stamp  Act  controversy  and  the  non-importation, 
non-exportation,  and  non-consumption  agreements  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  it  and  subsequent  events,  household  manufac¬ 
tures  were  local.  By  this  is  meant  that  they  were  carried 
on  in  certain  localities  where  the  economic  status  required 
such  a  supplement  to  the  other  regular  labors,  or  merely 
as  a  temporary  relief  from  an  inadequate  supply  of  foreign 
goods,  or  from  a  dull  or  obstructed  market  for  certain 

any  restrictions  upon  it  other  than  those  contained  in  the  act  of  1699. 
While  a  governor  might  have  colored  his  report  favorably  or  unfavorably 
to  his  colony  in  regard  to  manufactures  carried  on  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
England,  there  was  seemingly  no  reason  why  he  should  fail  to  report  condi¬ 
tions  just  as  they  existed  in  respect  to  family  manufactures.  Of  course 
one  governor  might  have  reported  conditions  in  milder  terms  than  another. 
The  report  from  Connecticut  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  more  moderate 


ones. 
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staple  products.  But  along  with,  and  in  consequence  of, 
the  disputes  over  the  right  of  England  to  tax  the  colonies 
came  the  generalizing  of  an  industry  wdiich  had  heretofore 
been  both  local  and  sporadic.  There  arose  out  of  this 
controversy  a  definite  notion  among  the  colonies  as  a  whole 
that  closely  connected  with  political  was  economic  inde¬ 
pendence.  This  belief  led  the  people,  north  and  south 
alike,  to  rely  mainly  upon  the  home  factory  to  establish  this 
industrial  self-sufficiency,  since  no  adequate  system  of 
factory  manufacturing  had  been  permitted  to  grow  up 
under  England’s  restrictive  colonial  policy. 

The  trouble  caused  by  the  Stamp  Act  created  both  a 
desire  for  American  goods  and  a  determination  to  use  no 
other.  This  determination  found  expression  in  the  non¬ 
importation,  non-consumption,  and  non-exportation  resolu¬ 
tions  discussed  in  chapter  ii.  These  resolves  were  the  tools 
used  by  the  radical  element  to  carry  out  a  growing  desire 
for  economic  independence  as  well  as  to  bring  the  influence 
of  the  English  merchants  to  bear  in  their  favor  against 
laws  of  a  similar  nature.  Now,  to  carry  out  measures  so 
radical  and  that  demanded  so  much  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  so  many,  required  considerable  pressure  from  various 
sources.  Much  of  the  social  pressure,  especially  in  New 
England,  was  furnished  by  the  Daughters  of  Liberty,  a 
society  whose  members  pledged  themselves  not  to  buy 
goods  from  British  importers  and  shopkeepers.1  This 
society  had  organizations  in  many  sections  of  New  England 

'Jameson  says  that  this  society  was  formed  in  Boston  in  1769-70 
{Diet,  of  U.S.  Hist.,  p.  185).  The  society  certainly  existed  before  this  date, 
for  the  meeting,  an  account  of  which  is  given  on  p.  106,  was  held  in  March, 
1766. 
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and  did  effective  work  in  creating  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  production  and  consumption  of  American  rather  than 
English  goods. 

The  effective  tool  for  crystallizing  sentiment  in  favor 
of  homemade  goods  used  by  the  Daughters  of  Liberty  was 
the  “spinning  bee.”  While  this  was  not  a  new  form  of 
social  gathering  in  New  England,  yet  it  was  probably  used 
at  this  particular  time  more  generally  and  more  effectively 
than  ever  before.  From  early  in  1766  to  about  1771 
“spinning  bees ”  were  the  rage  in  this  region.  On  March  4, 
1766,  one  of  these  revived  gatherings  was  held  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  Rhode  Island.  The  spirit  displayed  by  the  women 
who  attended  the  meeting  was  vividly  portrayed  by  the 
author  of  the  following  account,  which  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Chronicle,  April  7,  1766: 

On  the  4th  instant,  eighteen  daughters  of  liberty,  young  ladies  of 
good  reputation,  assembled  at  the  house  of  doctor  Ephraim  Bowen, 
in  this  town,  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  of  that  gentleman,  who 
had  discovered  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  introducing  Home  Manu¬ 
factures.  There  they  exhibited  a  fine  example  of  industry,  by  spin¬ 
ning  from  sunrise  until  dark,  and  displayed  a  spirit  for  saving  their 
sinking  country,  rarely  to  be  found  among  persons  of  more  age  and 
experience.1 

The  next  assemblage  of  the  society  was  held  in  the 
courthouse,  when  a  handsome  piece  of  linen  was  made  and 
given  as  a  premium  for  the  largest  amount  of  flax  raised  in 
Providence  County  during  the  year.2  Similar  gatherings 
were  held  in  other  parts  of  New  England.  For  example, 

•The  communication  was  dated  March  12,  1766;  quoted  in  Niles’ 
Register,  XXXIX,  195. 

3  Arnold,  Hist,  of  R.I.,  II,  266. 
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forty-five  young  women  met  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Samuel 
Webster,  of  Salisbury,  on  August  17,  1767,  and  spun  from 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon. 
They  carded  and  spun  over  10 1  single  skeins  of  cotton 
yarn  and  100  of  linen.1  The  ladies  of  Byfield  were  likewise 
busy  with  their  wheels.  In  August,  1768,  they  met, 
twenty-five  strong,  at  the  minister’s  home,  where  they 
carded  and  spun  twenty  double  skeins  of  cotton  yarn  and 
sixty  of  linen,  each  skein  containing  forty  threads  two 
yards  long  to  a  knot.2  On  April  20,  1768,  twenty-five 
ladies  of  Newbury  assembled  at  the  home  of  Rev.  Mr. 
Parsons  and  spun  270  skeins  of  good  yarn.3  As  late  as 
May  21,  1770,  the  following  account  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Gazette:  “Last  Wednesday  forty-five  Daughters  of  Liberty 
met  in  the  morning  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moore- 
head  in  this  town;  and  in  the  afternoon  they  exceeded 
fifty.  By  the  evening  of  said  day  they  spun  two  hundred 
and  thirty-two  skeins  of  yarn — some  very  fine.  Their 
labors  and  materials  were  all  generously  given  to  the 
worthy  pastor . 4 

1  Essex  Gazette,  August  22-29,  1769 ;  quoted  in  Essex  Antiquarian, 

XII,  57. 

2  Essex  Gazette,  August  23,  1768;  quoted  in  Essex  Antiquarian,  I,  51. 
Similar  gatherings  in  other  towns  of  Essex  County  were  reported  in  the 
Gazette,  December  20-27,  1768,  and  August  15-22,  1769  (quoted  in  Essex 
Antiquarian,  IV,  38,  and  XII,  40).  The  Boston  News  Letter  of  June  22  and 
July  6,  1769,  contained  reports  of  spinning  bees  at  Rowley,  Ipswich,  and 
Beverly.  These  are  quoted  by  Bagnall,  op.  cit.,  p.  58. 

t  Coffin,  Hist,  of  Newbury,  p.  234. 

*  Quoted  in  Mem.  Hist,  of  Bost.,  Ill,  150.  Besides  the  general  enthu¬ 
siasm  produced  by  the  “spinning  bees”  and  “matches,”  the  minister  often 
preached  a  sermon  to  the  ladies  in  which  he  admonished  them  to  cast  aside 
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The  result  of  all  this  agitation  is  seen  in  the  actual  out¬ 
put  of  some  of  the  homes.  In  1767  a  small  country  town 
in  Massachusetts  manufactured  30,000  yards  of  cloth.1 
Ebenezer  Hurd,  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  made  in  the 
same  year,  by  the  help  of  his  wife  and  children,  500  yards 
of  linen  and  woolen  cloth,  the  whole  from  flax  of  his  own 
raising.2  From  500  to  700  yards  of  cloth  in  a  year  were 
made  by  families  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island.3  In  generaliz¬ 
ing  on  the  effects  of  these  social  gatherings  upon  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  textile  fabrics  for  ordinary  clothing,  Weeden 
says:  ‘‘These  impressed  the  popular  mind  exceedingly,  and 
turned  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  women  of  all  classes  to 
the  production  of  cloth  as  a  domestic  business.  This  social 
movement  was  so  effective  that  it  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of 
record.  The  people  were  now  clothed  in#their  own  gar¬ 
ments  as  naturally  as  they  were  fed  by  their  own  Indian 
corn.”4 

the  English  goods  for  the  product  of  their  own  hands.  Sometimes  an 
enthusiast  would  clothe  his  appeal  in  poetical  language.  In  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Gazette  of  November  g,  1767,  may  be  found  the  following  lines 
(cited  by  Crawford,  Soc.  Life  in  Old  N.  Eng.,  p.  268;  also  Bagnall,  op.  cit., 
p.  57) : 

Young  ladies  in  town  and  those  that  live  round 
Let  a  friend  at  this  season  advise  you. 

Since  money’s  so  scarce  and  times  growing  worse, 

Strange  things  may  soon  hap  and  surprise  you. 

First  then  throw  aside  your  high  top  knots  of  pride, 

Wear  none  but  your  own  country  linen. 

Of  economy  boast.  Let  your  pride  be  the  most 

To  show  cloaths  of  your  own  make  and  spinning. 

1  Bost.  Eve.  Post,  November  2,  1767;  cited  by  Weeden,  op.  cit., 
II,  732- 

2  Bost.  News  Let.,  January  7,  1768;  Weeden,  op.  cit.,  733. 

3  Bost.  News  Let.,  January  2r,  1768;  Weeden,  op.  cit.,  732. 

4  Op.  cit.,  II,  789. 
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This  outward  opposition  to  English  manufactures  and 
the  movement  to  encourage  the  production  and  use  of 
homemade  goods  were  by  no  means  confined  to  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Since  the  colonies  were  practically  a  unit  in  opposing 
the  Stamp  and  other  acts  of  Parliament,  there  followed 
a  similar  unity  in  resisting  them.  While  efforts  equally 
strenuous  as  those  in  New  England  were  not  put  forth 
in  all  of  the  colonies,  yet  there  is  evidence  that  the  problem 
of  encouraging  the  production  of  goods  in  the  home  was 
not  entirely  neglected.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Stamp 
Act  a  market  was  established  in  Philadelphia  for  the  sale 
of  home-manufactured  goods.  This  market  was  kept  open 
from  nine  o’clock  until  noon  every  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Saturday.1  The  people  of  New  Jersey  were  none 
behind  their  neighbors.  As  evidence  of  this,  the  following 
is  cited  from  the  New  York  Journal,  January  21,  1768: 
“As  a  further  Specimen  of  the  Practicability  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  our  own  clothes  in  this  Country,  we  can  assure  the 
Public  of  the  following  Persons  in  Woodbridge  in  New 
Jersey,  making  in  their  respective  Families,  within  the  Year 
past,  both  Woolen  and  Linen  of  their  own  raising,  the 
quantities  following,  viz.  Mr.  Isaac  Freeman,  599  Yards, 
Mr.  James  Smith,  567  Yards,  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Heard, 
414  Yards.”2  Even  South  Carolina  fell  into  line  with 
her  northern  sister  colonies.  A  news  letter  from  Charles¬ 
ton,  dated  November,  1768,  and  printed  in  the  Boston 
Chronicle,  December  5-12,  1768,  said  in  part:  “We  are 
informed,  the  quantity  of  Hemp  made  last  year  is  nearly 

1  Scharf  and  Westcott,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  2227. 

3  N.J.  Archives,  ist  ser.,  XXVI,  “Newspaper  Extracts,”  VII,  16. 
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double  this;  that  the  inhabitants  now  manufacture  most 
of  their  linens  (such  as  cost  in  England  from  12  to  i8d.  a 
yard)  Linsey-Woolsey,  and  even  coarse  cloths.”1 

Virginia’s  response  to  the  movement  to  encourage  the 
production  and  consumption  of  homemade  goods  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  spinning  and  weaving  operations  on  Wash¬ 
ington’s  plantation,  where  they  were  carried  on  in  a  house 
built  especially  for  the  purpose.  An  idea  of  what  was  done 
in  this  establishment2  is  gained  from  an  account  of  the 
output  for  the  years  1767  and  1768.  In  the  former  year 
weaving  was  done  for  twenty-eight  different  individuals 
living  in  the  neighborhood.  The  returns  for  this  work 
amounted  to  £18  8s.  6d.;  the  weaving  for  the  plantation 
this  same  year  totaled  £38  2 s.  7 d.,  making  £56  ns.  id.  for 
the  year’s  output.  The  number  of  yards  woven  for  the 
use  of  the  plantation  was  1,059,  for  the  neighbors,  499, 
total,  1,558  yards.  The  cloth  fabricated  consisted  of 
striped,  plaided,  and  plain  woolen,  linsey-woolsey,  striped 
and  plain  cotton,  and  plain  linen.3  During  the  year  1768 
the  establishment  put  out  1,355!  yards  of  linsey-woolsey 
and  linen.  The  weaving  of  this  amount  totaled  £30 
15s.  10 d.  rated  at  the  customary  prices.4  According  to 

1  Commons  (editor),  Doc.  Hist,  of  Am.  Indust.  Soc.,  II,  274. 

2  This  establishment  with  its  equipment  is  still  (1917)  to  be  seen  at 
Mount  Vernon.  The  writer  was  much  disappointed  in  its  size  when  he 
saw  it  for  the  first  time  in  February,  1914.  From  the  accounts  he  had  read 
of  the  work  carried  on  in  it  he  expected  to  see  quite  an  establishment, 
instead  of  a  little,  low  building  of  rather  small  dimensions. 

3  “Record  of  the  Operations  in  George  Washington’s  Weaving  Estab¬ 
lishment  for  the  Year  1767,”  in  Commons,  op.  cit.,  II,  322. 

4  These  rates  were:  for  woolens,  the  price  averaged  s§d.  a  yard;  for 
cotton,  i4iW-/  for  linsey,  $d.;  and  for  linen,  4  Ad.  (ibid.,  II,  324). 
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Washington’s  somewhat  ambiguous  bookkeeping  his  estab¬ 
lishment  was  run  on  a  losing  basis.  The  output  for  the 
year  1767-68  could  have  been  imported  at  a  total  cost  of 
£105  75.  3d.  The  raw  material  necessary  to  make  the 
cloth  that  this  amount  would  buy  and  the  weaving  of  it 
amounted  to  £76  155.  4 d.,  leaving  but  £28  1x5.  nd.  for 
the  expense  of  the  spinning,  which  in  this  case  consisted 
of  the  hire  of  one  white  woman  and  of  the  boarding 
and  clothing  of  five  negro  girls.1  Even  though  it  was 
run  at  a  loss,  as  no  doubt  were  those  on  many  other 
plantations,  the  years  of  controversy  with  England  over 
taxation  and  the  war  that  followed  made  necessary  an 
increase,  regardless  of  cost,  of  the  output  of  all  such 
establishments.2 

The  boycott  of  the  English  goods  during  the  year  1768- 
69  in  the  territory  north  of  Maryland  was  of  short  duration. 
The  very  next  year  imports  returned  to  their  normal  con¬ 
dition,  and  in  the  year  1771-72  they  reached  a  value,  in  all 
the  colonies  but  New  York,  never  before  equaled.3  During 
the  next  two  years  they  returned  to  a  little  above  normal, 

1  “Summary  by  Washington  of  the  operations  of  his  weavers  in  the 
year  1768,”  ibid.,  II,  324. 

2  It  would  certainly  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  the  sentiment  in  the 
South  against  the  use  of  English  goods  was  as  strong  as  it  was  in  the  North. 
The  table  of  imports  from  Great  Britain  for  the  years  1767-68  and  1768-69 
cited  in  chap,  ii  clearly  shows  that,  while  there  was  a  considerable  decline 
in  the  imports  into  the  territory  north  of  Maryland  during  the  latter  year, 
there  was  also  a  slight  increase  in  all  the  territory  south  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  fact,  the  boycott  of  English  goods  did  not  become  effective  in  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  until  1774-75.  and  not  until 
1775-76  in  Georgia  (see  Table  II). 

*  Macpherson,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  508,  533. 
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and  not  until  1774-75  did  another  falling  off  occur.  What 
happened  after  this  date  is  shown  by  the  tables  in  chapter  ii.1 

Certain  facts  exhibited  by  these  tables  should  be  re¬ 
called  before  entering  the  period  of  the  Revolution  proper. 
They  are:  (1)  that  the  people  of  New  England,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  were  almost  completely 
cut  off  from  the  English  supply  of  goods  during  the  war; 

(2)  that  New  York,  beginning  with  the  year  1779,  had 
almost  a  normal  supply,  and  that  the  supply  was  entirely 
cut  off  but  one  year,  Christmas,  1775,  to  Christmas,  1776; 

(3)  that  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  after  Christmas,  1779, 
had  almost  a  normal  supply  during  the  remainder  of  the 
war,  except  Georgia  in  1782. 

There  is  little  danger  of  exaggerating  the  amount  of 
manufacturing  done  in  the  homes  and  on  the  plantations 
during  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Bishop  estimates  that  the  household  industry  in 
New  England  and  some  parts  of  the  middle  colonies  was 
nearly  or  quite  equal  to  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  for  clothing.2  The  patriotic  sentiment  which  expressed 
itself  in  the  making  and  wearing  of  homemade  goods  during 
the  decade  beginning  in  1765  prepared  the  people  for  the 
real  emergency  which  came  with  the  sudden  stoppage  of  a 
large  supply  of  English  goods  that  they  had  previously 
depended  upon.  Long  before  the  actual  cutting  off  of 
this  supply  the  family  textile  manufactures  had  come  to  be 
a  positive  factor  in  the  common  life  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  in  New  England,  the  middle  colonies,  and  in  the 
back-country  of  the  South.  In  the  absence  of  adequate 

1  Pp.  58  f.  j  op.  dt.,  I,  390. 
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textile  manufacturing  establishments,  the  homes  were  the 
main  reliance  for  this  type  of  goods  until  the  privateers 
began  to  bring  in  their  rich  prizes  and  trade  relations  were 
established  with  countries  other  than  England.1 

Besides  providing  for  their  own  immediate  needs,  the 
homes  were  called  upon  to  assist  in  furnishing  necessary 
supplies  for  the  army.  Wearing  apparel  of  all  kinds  was 
the  one  great  item  in  these  supplies  that  seemed  to  be  in 
constant  demand  throughout  the  Revolution.  The  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  realized  quite  early  in  the  war  that  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  be  met  was  a  sure  and 
ample  supply  of  such  necessities.  In  June,  1776,  each 
state  was  asked  to  furnish  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  blanket,  a 
felt  hat,  twro  shirts,  two  pairs  of  hose,  and  two  pairs  of 
shoes  for  each  soldier  enlisted  therein.2  The  general  super¬ 
vision  of  the  collection  of  these  was  intrusted  to  agents  in 
the  states,  working  under  the  directions  of  the  Clothier- 
General  with  headquarters  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.3 
While  all  states  were  requested  to  do  their  part  in  this 
important  matter,  yet  the  main  dependence  for  clothing 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  region  north  of  Maryland.  In 

1  The  great  amount  of  goods  supplied  through  privateering  should 
not  be  overlooked  when  one  is  thinking  of  the  sources  of  manufactured 
supplies  during  the  latter  half  of  the  Revolution.  In  discussing  this  point 
Weeden  remarks:  “The  former  commerce  of  the  country  was  largely  super¬ 
seded  by  this  trade  in  irregular  but  abundant  supplies  of  wares  taken  from 
the  rich  commerce  of  the  enemy.  Articles  actually  needed  for  the  comforts 
of  the  household  were  generally  to  be  had  in  the  marts  of  trade,  and  luxuries 
were  not  wanting”  (op.  cit.,  II,  779). 

2  Jour.  Cont.  Cong.  (Library  of  Congress  ed.),  V,  467.  If  the  state  so 
desired,  the  breeches  and  waistcoat  could  be  made  of  deerskin. 

3  Ibid.,  VII,  120. 
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August,  1777,  the  Clothier- General  was  directed  by  Con¬ 
gress  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  blankets,  shoes, 
hose,  shirts,  etc.,  that  would  be  needed  in  the  field  the 
coming  winter  and  to  apply  to  the  assemblies  and  to  the 
executive  authorities  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts 
Bay,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and  Dela¬ 
ware  for  the  amounts  needed  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  inhabitants  in  each.1 

The  manner  of  procuring  the  requisite  amount  was  left 
to  each  state.  Several  methods  were  used.  The  general 
plan  followed  in  Connecticut  after  1777  was  to  request  the 
towns  to  supply  a  complete  outfit  for  each  of  their  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  army.2  Massa¬ 
chusetts  asked  each  town  for  a  certain  number  of  blankets, 
coats ,  shirts ,  etc . 3  At  first  the  selectmen  in  the  towns  in  N ew 
Hampshire  were  asked  to  procure  blankets  and  clothing;4 
later  the  state  voted  a  certain  amount  of  taxes  and  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  be  paid  in  clothing  suitable  for  the  soldiers.5 

1  Jour.  Cont.  Cong.,  VIII,  611. 

3  Pub.  Rec.  of  State  of  Conn.  (1776-78),  I,  396. 

3  Taylor,  Hist,  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  252. 

4  Docs,  and  Rec.  Rel.  to  State  of  N.H.,  VIII,  837  f. 

5  For  example,  in  1782  New  Hampshire  voted  a  tax  of  £110,000  and 
received  homemade  goods  in  payment  therefor  at  the  following  values: 
cotton  or  cotton  and  linen  cloth  f  yard  wide,  2 s.  a  yard;  good  tow  and 
linen  cloth  one  yard  wide,  is.  6 d.  a  yard;  good  white  woolen  cloth  f  yard 
wide,  well  milled  and  sheared  once,  7 s.  a  yard  and  poorer  quality  in  propor¬ 
tion;  good  eight-quarter  blankets  for  soldiers,  2  is.;  linen  cloth  f  yard  wide 
for  shirting,  5 s.,  and  linen  cloth  of  an  inferior  quality  in  proportion;  men’s 
yarn  hose  of  best  quality,  5 s.  a  pair,  and  others  in  proportion;  men’s  neat 
leather  shoes,  good,  6x.  a  pair;  good  felt  hats,  55.  each  (ibid.,  p.  927). 
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Rhode  Island  followed  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.1 

Two  or  three  examples  will  illustrate  how  these  plans 
worked  out  and  at  the  same  time  show  that  the  homes  must 
have  furnished  much  of  the  clothing  for  the  soldiers.  For 
instance,  Rhode  Island  about  the  same  date  apportioned 
3,622  yards  of  tow  cloth  and  518  pairs  of  stockings  to 
the  towns,  as  shown  in  the  following  tabulation:1 


Towns 

Yards  of 
Tow  Cloth 

Pairs  of 
Stockings 

Newport . 

182 

26 

Portsmouth . 

70 

IO 

Jamestown . 

28 

4 

Middletown. . .  . 

42 

6 

Teverton . 

140 

20 

Little  Compton . 

1 12 

l6 

Providence . 

252 

36 

Smithfield . 

238 

34 

Sdtuate . 

140 

20 

Glocester . 

210 

30 

Cumberland .... 

1 1 2 

l6 

Cranston . 

140 

20 

Johnston . 

North  Provi- 

84 

12 

dence . 

56 

8 

Foster . 

98 

14 

Towns 

Yards  of 
Tow  Cloth 

Pairs  of 
Stockings 

North  Kingston . 

182 

26 

South  Kingston. 

308 

44 

Charleston . 

98 

14 

Westerly . 

I2S 

18 

Richmond . 

8l 

12 

Hopkinton . 

1 12 

l6 

Exeter . 

126 

18 

Bristol . 

84 

12 

Warren . 

56 

8 

Barrington . 

28 

4 

Warwick . 

196 

28 

East  Greenwich. 

98 

14 

West  Greenwich 

98 

14 

Coventry . 

126 

18 

Total . 

3,622 

5i8 

In  1781  supplies  were  furnished  the  army  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  citizens  of  Dover,  Massachusetts:  Eleazer  Allen, 
eight  shirts;  Joseph  Draper,  one  pair  of  socks;  John 
Jones,  three  pairs  of  stockings;  Joseph  Haven,  two  pairs 
of  socks;  Ebenezer  Smith,  sixteen  pairs  of  shoes;  Ebenezer 

1  Rec.  of  R.I.  and  Providence  Planta.  (1780-83),  IX,  534. 
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Battle,  five  pairs  of  socks;  Ebenezer  Newell,  four  blankets; 
John  Battle,  four  pairs  of  socks;  Timothy  Allen,  one  pair 
of  socks;  James  Draper,  stockings;  and  Captain  Ebenezer 
Battle,  sixteen  pairs  of  shoes.1  The  records  of  North 
Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  show  that  in  February,  1781, 
30  blankets,  67  shirts,  67  pairs  of  shoes,  and  67  pairs  of 
hose  were  sent  to  the  army;  and  in  October,  31  blankets, 
62  shirts,  and  62  pairs  of  hose.  In  February,  1782,  31 
blankets,  62  shirts,  62  pairs  of  shoes,  and  62  pairs  of  hose 
were  sent.2 

These  supplies  were  purchased  by  the  towns  from  the 
inhabitants — a  policy  that  was  much  encouraged  during  the 
later  years  of  the  war.  This  method  kept  the  money  within 
the  state  and  enabled  the  people  to  bear  their  burdens  some¬ 
what  more  easily.  Governor  Greene  was  an  ardent  advo¬ 
cate  of  such  a  procedure.3 

The  foregoing  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  that 
household  manufactures  were  in  reality  a  factor  in  furnish¬ 
ing  the  Continental  army  with  a  supply  of  clothing,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  New  England  states.  Exactly  to  what  extent 
this  was  true  one  cannot  estimate  from  the  sources  at  hand, 

1  Smith,  Hist,  of  Dover,  Mass.,  p.  108. 

2  Temple,  Hist,  of  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  pp.  244  f. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  503,  note.  Occasionally  a  bounty  was  offered  for  cloth 
made  within  the  town.  On  March  7,  1775,  the  town  of  Harvard,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  voted  a  bounty  on  cloth  made  as  follows:  “One  peney  half 
peney  pr.  yard  for  alwool  cloth  men’s  wair  ....  being  over  and  above 

what  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  Familyes  where  it  is  made . 

Likewise  one  penney  pr.  yard  for  woman’s  all  wool  ....  and  for  linnen, 
and  tow,  half  penney  pr.  yard”  (quoted  by  Nourse,  Hist,  of  Harvard, 
Mass.,  p.  315). 
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since  no  distinction  was  ever  made  in  the  records  between 
that  furnished  by  the  tradesmen  in  a  town  and  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  not  so  classed. 

Supplying  clothing  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field  was  but 
one  of  the  many  demands  upon  the  home  factory  during  the 
years  of  warfare.  There  were  approximately  two  and  one- 
half  millions1  of  citizens  to  be  housed,  clothed,  and  fed 
throughout  the  period  of  actual  war.  The  artful  policy 
impressed  upon  the  king  and  Parliament  by  the  English 
manufacturers  had  kept  the  textile  industry  in  the  colonies 
far  behind  other  industries.  Thus,  when  war  came,  the 
homes  were  still  the  main  reliance  for  clothing  and  house¬ 
hold  textiles.  The  ten  years  of  agitation  following  1765, 
during  which  time  household  textile  manufactures  were 
greatly  augmented,  were  an  excellent  preparation  for  the 
strenuous  times  which  the  first  few  years  of  the  war 
brought.  The  fact  that  the  people  had  within  their  own 
homes  the  means  of  supplying  their  needs  for  wearing 
apparel  was  one  of  the  big  factors  which  enabled  them 
to  continue  their  struggle  to  a  successful  termination. 
To  show  their  response  to  the  demands  for  ordinary 
clothing  and  household  fabrics,  but  a  few  examples  are 
necessary. 

Anburey,  one  of  the  Saratoga  prisoners,  was  taken 
through  Pennsylvania  in  1778.  According  to  his  testi¬ 
mony  there  was  little  suffering  at  this  date  in  this  section. 
“The  Pennsylvanians,”  he  said,  “are  an  industrious  and 
hardy  people,  they  are  most  of  them  substantial,  but 

1  Dexter,  “  Estimates  of  Population  in  the  American  Colonies,”  Proc. 
Am.  Ant.  Soc.,  N.S.,  V,  50  ff. 
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cannot  be  considered  rich,  it  being  rarely  the  case  with 
landed  people.  However,  they  are  well  lodged,  fed,  and  clad, 
and  the  latter  at  an  easy  rate,  as  the  inferior  people  manu¬ 
facture  most  of  their  own  apparel,  both  linens  and  woollens 
and  are  most  industrious  of  themselves,  having  but  few 
blacks  among  them.”1  Speaking  of  the  women  on  Nan¬ 
tucket  Island  in  about  1780,  Crevecouer  remarked:  “They 
spin,  or  cause  to  be  spun  in  their  homes,  abundance  of  wool 
and  flax;  and  would  be  forever  disgraced,  and  looked  down 
upon  as  idlers,  if  all  the  family  were  not  clad  in  good,  neat, 
and  sufficient  homespun.”2  In  fact,  these  industrious 
women  did  more  than  simply  supply  their  own  households 
with  wearing  apparel.  During  the  year  1781  Theodora 
Orcutt,  wife  of  Stephen  Orcutt,  of  Whately,  Massachusetts, 
sold  to  Parson  Wells  in  exchange  for  groceries  and  other 
household  supplies  the  following:3 

1  Travels  through  the  Interior  Parts  of  Am.  (London,  1791),  II,  251. 
While  the  above  sounds  much  like  Edmund  Burke’s  statement  written 
twenty  years  earlier,  yet  there  is  no  indication  that  Anburey  copied  from 
him  in  a  wholesale  fashion.  Here  is  Burke’s  account:  “ The  Pennsylvanians 
are  an  industrious  and  hardy  people;  they  are  most  of  them  substantial, 
though  but  few  of  the  landed  people  can  be  considered  rich;  but  they  are 
well  lodged,  well  fed,  and  for  their  condition,  well  clad,  too;  and  this  at  a 
more  easy  rate,  as  the  inferior  people  manufacture  most  all  of  their  own 
wear  both  linens  and  woollens”  ( An  Account  of  the  European  Settlements  in 
Am.  [London,  1757],  II,  199). 

3  Letters  from  an  Am.  Farmer  (Philadelphia,  1793),  p.  iSS- 

3  Temple,  Hist,  of  Whately,  Mass.,  p.  71.  A  “run”  of  yarn  consisted 
of  twenty  knots.  A  knot  was  composed  of  twenty  threads,  and  a  thread 
was  seventy  four  inches  in  length,  or  once  around  the  reel.  A  “skein” 
consisted  of  seven  “knots.”  An  ordinary  days  work  for  a  spinner  was 
four  skeins  when  she  carded  her  own  wool;  when  the  wool  was  carded  by  a 
machine,  she  could  spin  six  skeins  a  day  (ibid.,  p.  72). 
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Sept. 

II 

runs 

at  7/4 — 3  runs  at  7 d . 

.  £0 

9  s. 

id. 

Feb. 

11 

4 

U 

for  handkerchiefs . 

2 

4 

Mch. 

2 

8 

U 

linen  yarn  at  yd . 

4 

8 

2 

5 

tow  yam . 

2 

8 

6 

1 

u 

fine  tow  yam  at  7<f . 

0 

7 

13 

2 

a 

woolen  yam . 

1 

4 

Apr. 

8 

13 

a 

tow  yarn . 

6 

11 

U 

a 

14 

u 

linen  yam  at  &d . 

9 

4 

29 

93 

u 

fine  tow  yarn  at  Sd . 

0 

6 

4 

May 

13 

2 

u 

fine  thread  for  stockings  at  8 d. . . 

0 

1 

4 

13 

4 

u 

fine  tow  yam  at  8 d . 

0 

2 

8 

13 

3 

u 

coarse  tow  yam  at  4 d . 

0 

1 

7 

13 

3 

u 

coarse  linen  yarn  at  6 d . 

0 

1 

6 

June 

19 

8 

u 

fine  yam  for  lawn . 

8 

0 

U 

19 

22 

a 

coarse  linen  yarn  at  6 d . 

0 

11 

0 

a 

24 

2 

u 

linen  yam  at  Sd . 

1 

4 

July 

5 

10 

u 

tow  yam  at  4 . 

5 

4 

9 

33 

tow  yam  at  4 . 

1 

10 

11 

10 

u 

tow  yam  at  6 d . 

0 

5 

0 

U 

25 

3 

a 

fine  linen  yam  at  Sd . 

0 

2 

0 

a 

25 

2 

a 

coarse  linen  at  6 d . 

1 

0 

u 

25 

2 

u 

fine  tow  yam  at  Sd . 

0 

1 

4 

u 

31 

1 

u 

fine  tow  yam  at  Sd . 

0 

0 

8 

Aug. 

24 

19 

u 

coarse  linen  chain . 

0 

9 

6 

Sept. 

II 

11 

u 

coarse  tow  yam . 

0 

1 

1 

U 

II 

12 

runs 

tow,  8  runs  tow . 

6 

5 

£5  45.  10 d. 

The  people  on  the  frontier  from  Maine  to  Georgia  were 
driven  by  necessity  during  the  years  of  the  Revolution 
to  supply  themselves  in  their  homes  with  practically  every 
necessity  of  life.  Mills  for  grinding  grain,  tanneries  for 
making  leather,  smiths  for  making  and  repairing  their 
farming  utensils,  carpenters,  tailors,  cabinetmakers,  shoe¬ 
makers,  brewers,  and  weavers  did  not  generally  exist. 
Professional  tradesmen  as  such  were  almost  unknown. 
Because  of  such  primitive  conditions,  each  family  tanned 
its  own  leather  and  made  shoes,  shoepacks,  hunting-shirts, 
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and  leggings  for  its  own  use;  spun,  wove,  and  tailored  its 
textile  clothing  from  wool,  flax,  or  cotton;  and  supplied 
itself  with  farming  implements,  household  furniture,  har¬ 
ness,  wagons,  sleds,  cooper- ware,  etc.  While  the  towns  on 
the  coast  and  along  the  rivers  had  access  occasionally  to 
supplies  from  the  prize  ships  and  from  French  shipmasters, 
the  people  on  the  frontier,  during  the  entire  period  of  the 
war,  were  practically  economically  independent.  This 
independence  was  one  of  the  home  rather  than  of  the  town 
or  community,  as  was  the  case  in  the  older  settlements.  The 
amount  of  all  kinds  of  manufactures  produced  in  the  homes 
can  be  stated  in  terms  of  the  actual  needs  of  the  family, 
for  its  chief  dependence  was  upon  the  household  factory.1 

As  already  suggested,  the  southern  planter,  prior  to 
1765,  accepted  the  British  policy  of  maintaining  the  Ameri¬ 
can  settlements  in  economic  dependence  without  serious 
complaint.  It  took  the  Stamp  Act  controversy  and  the 
reign  of  the  non-importation  leagues  to  convince  the  people 
of  the  close  connection  that  existed  between  industrial  and 
political  independence.  While  the  trade  between  the  South 
and  Great  Britain  during  the  decade  next  following  1765 
does  not  indicate  that  the  idea  of  industrial  independence 
had  been  unconditionally  accepted  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  yet  when  the  war  actually  came  the  planters  accepted 
the  situation  and  began  providing  on  their  plantations  the 
necessary  articles  that  they  had  formerly  acquired  from 
England  in  exchange  for  their  staple  products.  The  be¬ 
ginning  of  such  manufacturing  on  one  plantation  is  thus 
related  by  a  contemporary  writer  in  his  diary : 

1  Doddridge,  op.  cit.,  pp.  no  ff. 
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Monday,  (October)  16th  (1775).  This  morning  3  men  went  to 
work  to  break,  swingle  and  heckle  flax  and  one  woman  to  spin  in 
order  to  make  course  linnen  for  shirts  to  the  Nigers,  This  being  the 
first  of  the  kind  that  was  made  on  the  Plantation.  An  before  this 
year  there  has  been  little  or  no  linnen  made  in  the  Colony.  Tuesday 
(October),  17th,  (1775).  Two  women  spinning  wool  on  the  bigg 
wheel  and  one  woman  spinning  flax  on  the  little  wheel  all  designed 
for  the  Nigers.1 

This  beginning  mentioned  by  Harrower  grew  to  such 
proportions  that  by  the  end  of  the  war  Jefferson  could  say 
that  “in  almost  every  family  some  [cotton  stuffs]  is  manu¬ 
factured  for  the  use  of  the  family,  which  is  always  good  in 
quality  &  often  tolerably  fine.  In  stockings  of  cotton, 
weaving  is  in  like  manner  carried  on  principally  in  the 
family  way;  among  the  poor  the  wife  weaves  generally,  & 
the  rich  either  have  a  weaver  among  their  servants  or 
employ  their  poor  neighbors.”2  Of  the  entire  southern 
region,  he  commented  as  follows: 

The  four  Southernmost  states  make  a  great  deal  of  cotton.  Their 
poor  are  almost  entirely  clothed  in  it  in  winter  &  summer.  In  winter 
they  weave  shirts  of  it,  &  outer  clothing  of  cotton  &  wool  mixed. 
In  Summer  their  shirts  are  linnen  but  the  outer  clothing  cotton. 
The  dress  of  the  women  is  almost  entirely  of  cotton,  manufactured 
by  themselves,  except  the  richer  class,  and  even  many  of  those  wear 
a  good  deal  of  homespun  cotton.  It  is  as  well  manufactured  as  the 
calicoes  of  Europe.3 

*  “Diary  of  John  Harrower,  Virginia,  1774,  7 s,”  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  VI,  103. 

2  “Jefferson  to  Thomas  Digges,”  Works  (Fed.  ed.),  V,  409.  The  young 
negroes  on  the  plantation  were  often  employed  in  weaving.  In  1782 
Robert  Carter,  a  planter  living  in  the  northern  neck  of  Virginia,  had  six 
negro  weavers  in  his  weaving  establishment,  also  four  negro  winders,  none 
over  nineteen  years  old  (Commons,  op.  cit.,  II,  315). 

3  “Jefferson  to  Jean  Pierre  Brissot  de  Warville,”  Works,  V,  166. 
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A  modern  writer  on  southern  colonial  manufactures 
concludes  thus: 

The  account  books  and  letters  of  the  period  show  how  frequently 
the  planters  employed  their  poorer  white  neighbors,  at  spinning  and 
weaving  cloth,  and  how  they  themselves  built  loom  houses  and  trained 
their  slaves  in  the  household  arts.1 

Hence  it  becomes  evident  that  household  and  planta¬ 
tion  manufactures  must  have  been  very  important  factors 
in  the  struggle  for  both  political  and  economic  independence 
from  the  mother-country,  on  whom  so  much  reliance  had 
been  placed  for  all  sorts  of  manufactured  commodities 
before  the  opening  of  the  war. 

1  Clark,  “  Colonial  Manufactures,”  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation, 
V,  311. 
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A  QUARTER-CENTURY  OF  DEVELOPMENTS,  1784-1809 

Between  1784  and  18 10  household  manufactures  passed 
through  the  following  three  important  stages:  (1)  a 
sudden  decline  of  interest  in  and  devotion  to  them;  (2)  a 
quick  recovery  of  this  interest  and  devotion;  and  (3)  the 
stage  in  which  they  became  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
struggle  for  industrial  independence.  The  first  few  years 
next  following  the  Treaty  of  Paris  saw  a  sudden  decline  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  in  goods  of  their  own  fabrication. 
However,  as  soon  as  they  realized  the  full  effects  of  their 
“madness  for  foreign  finery,”  they  returned  to  their  former 
simplicity  and  economy  in  life’s  necessities.  This  return 
is  evidenced  by  the  amount  of  commodities  of  all  sorts 
made  in  the  homes  and  on  the  plantations  about  1790. 
As  a  result  of  their  experience  during  the  hard  times  follow¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  their  political  independence,  the 
people  began  to  see  the  need  of  industrial  independence  as 
well.  To  establish  this  much-desired  condition  great 
reliance  was  placed  in  the  system  of  household  manu¬ 
facturing.  In  fact,  prior  to  the  economic  changes  brought 
about  by  the  chain  of  events  which  culminated  in  the  War 
of  1812,  this  system  was  the  dominant  factor  in  an  earnest 
struggle  for  economic  freedom;  for  without  factories  and 
mills  sufficient  to  supply  their  needs  the  inhabitants  of 
this  newly  born  nation  were  forced  to  rely  mainly  upon 
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the  home  and  the  small  shops  for  many  of  their  manufac¬ 
tured  necessities.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  southern 
and  western  sections  of  the  country  during  the  twenty-five 
years  prior  to  1810. 

A  SUDDEN  DECLINE  AND  A  QUICK  RECOVERY 

Even  before  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed,  foreign 
manufactured  commodities  began  to  flood  the  country. 
During  the  year  ending  at  Christmas,  1783,  wares  were 
imported  from  England  to  the  official  value  of  £1,435,407. 
The  same  value  in  pounds  for  1784  was  3,697,467;  for 
1785,  2,308,023;  and  for  1786,  1,603,466.  Not  until  1791 
did  the  imports  again  equal  those  of  1784.1  Since  these 
values  were  official,  they  were  considerably  less  than  the 
real  values,  which  Pitkin  estimated  for  the  years  1784  and 
1785  at  $30,000,000.*  The  sudden  drop  in  1786  is  sig¬ 
nificant.  The  people  had  bought  beyond  their  means. 
Such  a  vast  influx  of  goods  soon  took  from  them  a  large 
amount  of  the  specie  which  they  had  when  the  war  closed. 
Hard  times  followed,  all  of  which  brought  about  a  con¬ 
siderable  decline  in  the  amount  of  English  as  well  as  other 
foreign  goods  consumed. 

The  influx  of  this  large  quantity  of  foreign  supplies  had 
a  direct  effect  on  household  manufactures.  The  women 
gave  up  their  wheels  and  looms,  and  foreign  fabrics  took 
the  place  of  those  made  in  the  homes.  In  the  sections  of 
the  country  where  commercial  communication  made  it 
possible  to  acquire  such  luxuries  the  whole  domestic  life 

1  Macpherson,  Annals  of  Commerce,  IV,  40,  68,  99,  120,  231. 

3  Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  U.S.  (ed.,  1816),  p.  30. 
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was  entirely  changed.  Speaking  of  this  matter  in  his 
message  to  the  legislature  in  February,  1786,  Governor 
Bowdoin,  of  Massachusetts,  said:  “The  quantity  of 
woolens  imported,  their  superior  fabric,  and  the  cheapness 
of  them,  have  not  only  in  a  great  measure  put  a  stop  to  our 
looms,  and  to  the  several  other  modes  of  manufacturing 
our  wool,  but  have  thereby  been  a  principal  cause  of  the 
decrease  of  sheep  in  this  Commonwealth.”1  The  governor 
asked  the  Assembly  to  remedy  these  conditions.  This 
body,  however,  must  have  felt  that  they  would  adjust 
themselves  without  legislative  interference,  since  no  action 
was  taken  regarding  the  governor’s  request. 

Massachusetts  was  not  alone  in  this  superabundant 
supply  of  foreign  manufactures.  Similar  situations  existed 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  addressing  an  assembly 
of  the  friends  of  American  manufactures  in  Philadelphia 
on  August  9,  1787,  Tench  Coxe,  in  speaking  of  the  use 
and  plentifulness  of  foreign  goods,  said: 

An  extravagant  and  wasteful  use  of  foreign  manufactures  has 
been  too  just  a  charge  against  the  people  of  America,  since  the  close 
of  the  war.  They  have  been  so  cheap,  so  plentiful,  and  so  easily 
obtained  on  credit,  that  the  consumption  of  them  has  been  absolutely 
wanton.  To  such  an  excess  has  it  been  carried,  that  importations 
of  the  finer  kinds  of  coat,  vest,  and  sleeve  buttons,  buckles,  brooches, 
breast-pins  and  other  trinkets  into  this  colony  [Pennsylvania],  is 
supposed  to  have  amounted  in  a  single  year  to  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  which  cost  wearers  above  60,000  dollars . 2 

While  Coxe  felt  that  it  was  only  “in  the  towns  that 
the  madness  for  foreign  finery  raged  and  destroyed,”  yet, 

1  Acts  and  Laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mass.  (1784-85),  p.  840. 

2  Coxe,  A  View  of  the  U.S.  of  Am.,  pp.  49  f- 
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according  to  the  testimony  of  a  farmer  living  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  people  in  rural  districts  too  had  given 
up  their  homemade  stuffs  for  the  foreign  finery.  This 
farmer  illustrated  the  cause  of  the  hard  times  that  were 
then  upon  them  by  citing  the  change  in  the  “ setting  out” 
given  each  of  his  three  daughters.  In  1780,  when  the  first 
daughter  married,  she  was  permitted  to  take  the  best 
wool  and  flax  and  make  for  herself  gowns,  coats,  stockings, 
and  shifts.  She  was  also  allowed  to  buy  some  cotton  and 
make  it  into  sheets.  Two  years  afterward  his  second 
daughter  married.  For  her  “setting  out”  the  mother 
went  to  town  and  purchased  a  calico  gown,  a  calamanco 
petticoat,  a  set  of  stone  teacups,  a  half-dozen  pewter 
teaspoons,  and  a  teakettle — things  that  had  never  entered 
this  farmer’s  house  before.  Three  years  later  the  third 
daughter  married.  She  had  to  have  a  silk  gown,  silk  for  a 
cloak,  a  looking-glass,  china,  tea-gear,  and  other  finery.1 

The  change  that  took  place  in  this  farmer’s  household 
is  representative  of  what  happened  between  1780  and  1786 
in  many  sections  of  the  country.  In  this  particular  case 
the  mother  simply  wished  to  have  the  “settings  out”  of 
her  daughters  equal  to  those  of  other  girls  in  the  community. 
Up  to  1780  this  farmer  had  never  spent  more  than  ten 
dollars  a  year  for  clothing  and  household  supplies.  Nothing 
to  eat,  drink,  or  wear  was  purchased,  as  his  farm  provided 
all  of  these  necessities.  It  was  his  belief  that  the  hard 
times,  of  which  so  many  complained  in  1787,  were  caused 
by  the  drifting  away  of  the  people  from  their  mode  of 
living  in  1780.  The  wheel  and  loom  had  come  to  be  used 

1  Carey,  Am.  Museum ,  I,  n. 
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only  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  substantial  cloth 
of  flax  and  wool  for  gauze,  ribbon,  silk,  tea,  and  sugar, 
instead  of  providing  textile  fabrics  for  the  family’s 
own  use.1 

The  “ unextinguishable  rage  for  foreign  finery”  even 
invaded  the  Valley  of  Virginia.  In  speaking  of  imports 
into  this  section  on  the  close  of  the  war,  Kercheval  said: 

Immense  quantities  of  British  and  French  goods  were  soon 
imported;  our  people  imbibed  a  taste  for  foreign  fashions  and  luxury; 
and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  from  the  close  of  the  war, 
such  an  entire  change  had  taken  place  in  the  habits  and  manners 
of  our  inhabitants,  that  it  almost  appeared  as  if  we  had  suddenly 
become  a  different  nation.  The  staid  and  sober  habits  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  with  their  plain  home-manufactured  clothing,  were  suddenly 
laid  aside,  and  European  goods  of  fine  quality  adopted  in  their  stead.3 

The  Quakers  then  living  in  the  Valley  were  not  included  in 
the  term  “our  ancestors.”  They  still  continued  their 
ancient  custom  of  depending  upon  household  manufactures 
for  their  clothing.3 

Special  efforts  were  made  in  some  states  to  call  the 
people  back  to  their  former  primitive  custom  of  manu¬ 
facturing  their  own  clothing  and  household  textiles.  In 
March,  1786,  the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island 
passed  an  act  for  encouraging  the  growth  of  hemp  and 
flax  within  the  state.  The  Assembly  took  this  action 
because  of  the  great  importance  to  the  state  of  encouraging 
the  growth  of  all  raw  materials,  more  especially,  as  the 

1  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

J  Kercheval,  Hist,  of  the  Valley  of  Va.  (xst  ed.,  1833),  pp.  199  f. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  202. 
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preamble  claimed,  of  those  that  supplied  clothing  to  the 
inhabitants.  One  penny  a  pound  was  offered  for  every 
pound  of  good  merchantable  hemp  or  flax  raised  in  the 
state  during  the  years  1786  and  1787.  At  the  same  session 
a  law  was  enacted  to  encourage  the  growth  of  sheep 
in  the  state.1  Connecticut  in  the  same  year  provided 
that  there  should  be  deducted  from  the  sum  of  the  total 
lists  of  all  owners  of  sheep  an  amount  equal  to  4 s.  a  head 
for  all  sheep  owned.  By  the  same  act  sheep  up  to  the 
number  of  twenty  were  exempted  from  executions.2 
Governor  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  an  ardent  advocate 
of  homespun,  communicated  his  views  on  the  subject  to 
the  public  through  the  pages  of  the  American  Museum. 
In  an  article  published  in  July,  1791,  he  made  a  strong 
plea  to  induce  the  people  to  stand  firmly  by  their  homespun 
and  leave  off  the  European  finery.  He  said  in  part: 

By  what  strange  fatality,  by  what  unaccountable,  fortuitous 
concourse  of  atoms,  has  our  homespun  gone  out  of  fashion,  in  a  coun¬ 
try  that  ought  to  glory  in  it;  and  in  which  its  perpetuity  annually 
would  have  saved  thousands  of  pounds?  O,  how  I  have  delighted 
to  behold,  in  the  county  of  Bergen,  piles  of  this  home  wrought  woollen 
not  only  for  the  dress  of  my  male  compatriots,  but  for  the  future  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  delicate  limbs  of  my  fair  country  women . This 

laudable  economy  was  not  peculiar  to  Bergen.  It  is  not  long  since 
that  the  manufacture  of  our  own  cloth  was  very  general  among  the 
farmers.  Why  is  this  practice  so  generally  discontinued  at  present  ? 
Must  we  necessarily  determine  upon  a  domestic,  because  we  have 
acquired  a  political  revolution  ?  And  the  former  as  ruinous,  as  the 
latter  is  or  may  be  made  advantageous? 

1  R.I.  Col.  Rec.,  X,  180,  182. 

2  Acts  and  Laws  of  Conn.  (1786),  p.  345. 
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The  governor  attributed  the  decline  of  home  manufac¬ 
turing  to  what  he  termed  ‘‘  the  unextinguishable  rage  for 
foreign  finery.”  He  felt  that  the  people  had  simply  gone 
mad  over  the  fashions  of  Paris  and  London.  His  plea 
to  them  to  return  to  their  homespun  was  as  follows: 

To  your  home-spun,  my  fellow  citizens.  Have  the  patriotism 
to  disappoint  both  Gaul  and  Albion  in  their  arts  to  drain  your  every 
copper  for  their  trifles  and  baubles.  Disappoint  both  of  them  in  their 
contest  who  shall  make  most  of  you;  and  which  of  them  shall  soonest 
ruin  you.  To  your  home-spun,  I  say.  And  in  order  to  facilitate 
its  fabric,  I  would  advise  our  farmers  to  desist  from  their  present 
practice  of  selling  their  best  lambs  to  the  butcher;  and  at  the  same 
time  urge  the  utility  of  exchanging  their  rams  with  some  distant 
farmer,  every  year.1 

Influenced  partly  by  such  pleas  as  this  one  of  Governor 
Livingston  and  the  one  by  the  citizen  of  Massachusetts, 
cited  below,  but  more  by  the  lack  of  means  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  foreign  goods,  many  of  those  who  had  gone  off 
after  the  “foreign  finery’”  returned  to  their  homespun 
before  1790.  The  spinning  bees  of  1768  were  revived  and 
again  became  the  rage  in  New  England.  Sometimes 
more  than  a  hundred  married  and  single  ladies  would 
attend  one  of  these  bees,  which  was  usually  held  at  the 
minister’s  house.  On  account  of  both  their  social  and  their 
economic  importance,  a  full  account  of  one  held  in  Fal¬ 
mouth  (now  Portland),  Maine,  on  May  Day,  1788,  follows: 

On  the  1st  instant,  assembled  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Samuel  Deane, 
of  this  town,  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  fair  sex,  married  and 

‘“Homespun,”  Am.  Museum ,  X,  17b  For  a  similar  plea  made  to 
the  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  see  extracts  from  an  essay  entitled  “  National 
Arithmetic  or  Observations  on  the  Finance  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,”  ibid.,  V,  358.  This  was  written  in  1789. 
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single  ladies,  most  of  whom  were  skilled  in  the  important  art  of  spin¬ 
ning.  An  emulous  industry  was  never  more  apparent  than  in  this 
beautiful  assembly.  The  majority  of  fair  hands  gave  motion  to  not 
less  than  sixty  wheels.  Many  were  occupied  in  preparing  the 
materials,  besides  those  who  attended  to  the  entertainment  of  the 
rest — provisions  for  which  was  mostly  presented  by  the  guests  them¬ 
selves,  or  sent  in  by  other  generous  promoters  of  the  exhibition,  as 
were  also  the  materials  for  the  work.  Near  the  close  of  the  day, 
Mrs.  Deane  was  presented  by  the  company  with  two  hundred  and 
thirty-six  seven-knotted  skeins  of  excellent  cotton  and  linen  yam,  the 
work  of  the  day,  excepting  about  a  dozen  skeins  which  some  of  the  com¬ 
pany  brought  in  ready  spun.  Some  had  spun  six  and  many  not  less 
than  five  skeins  apiece.1 

The  effect  of  the  social  movement  represented  by  the 
spinning  bees  and  the  general  agitation  for  economy  and 
frugality  throughout  the  country  about  1790  can  be  seen 
in  the  actual  output  of  the  home  factory  at  this  time. 
Fortunately  some  rather  definite  data  were  collected  on 
household  manufactures  about  the  time  the  first  census 
was  taken.  These  data  are  very  significant  and  worth 
presenting  in  considerable  detail.  The  following  section 
is  devoted  to  such  a  presentation. 

A  CROSS-SECTION  VIEW  ABOUT  1790 

Two  of  the  best-informed  men  on  the  general  economic 
state  of  the  country  in  1790  were  Tench  Coxe  and  Alexander 

1  Cumberland  Gazette,  May  8,  1788;  quoted  by  Kittredge  in  The  Old 
Farmer  and  His  Almanack,  pp.  18  f.;  Smith,  in  his  Hist,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
(1800-1876),  pp.  S3  f.,  quotes  from  the  Pittsfield  Chronicle  accounts  of  bees 
held  in  July  and  October,  1788,  similar  to  the  one  above.  Forty-five  young 
ladies  were  present  at  the  first  bee  reported,  and  twenty-four  married 
women  at  the  second.  Fifty-five  runs  of  yarn  were  spun  at  the  former  and 
twenty-six  at  the  latter. 
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Hamilton.  In  speaking  of  household  manufactures  at  this 
date,  Coxe  said: 

The  progress  and  present  state  of  the  invaluable  branch  of  the 
national  industry,  exceeds  every  idea  of  it,  it  is  believed,  that  has 
been  formed  of  it,  either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  In  all  the 
states  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  white  people,  domestic  manu¬ 
factures  are  known  to  be  considerable,  yielding  a  considerable  surplus 
for  use  of  other  parts  of  the  union.1 

Hamilton,  in  his  famous  report  on  manufactures  in 
1791,  after  enumerating  seventeen  of  the  most  considerable 
articles  of  manufactories,  concluded  thus: 

Besides  manufactories  of  these  articles,  which  are  carried  on  as 
regular  trades,  and  have  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  maturity, 
there  is  a  vast  scene  of  household  manufacturing  which  contributes 
more  largely  to  the  supply  of  the  community  than  could  be  imagined, 
without  having  made  it  an  object  of  particular  inquiry.  This  observa¬ 
tion  is  the  pleasing  result  of  the  investigation  to  which  the  subject  of 
this  report  has  led,  and  is  applicable  as  well  to  the  Southern  as  to  the 
Middle  and  Northern  States.  Great  quantities  of  coarse  cloths, 
coatings,  serges,  and  flannels,  linsey  woolseys,  hosiery  of  wool,  cotton, 
and  thread,  coarse  fustians,  jeans,  and  muslins,  checked  and  striped 
cotton  and  linen  goods,  bed  ticks,  coverlets  and  counterpanes,  tow 
linens,  coarse  shirtings,  sheetings,  toweling,  and  table  linen,  and 
various  mixtures  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  of  cotton  and  flax,  are  made 
in  the  household  way,  and  in  many  instances,  to  an  extent  not  only 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  families  in  which  they  are  made,  but 
for  sale  and,  even,  in  some  cases,  for  exportation.  It  is  computed 
in  a  number  of  districts  that  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  and  even 
four-fifths,  of  all  the  clothing  of  the  inhabitants,  are  made  by  them¬ 
selves.  The  importance  of  so  great  a  progress  as  appears  to  have  been 
made  in  family  manufactures,  within  a  few  years,  both  in  a  moral 
and  political  view,  renders  the  fact  highly  interesting.2 

1  Op.  tit.,  p.  260.  3  Am.  State  Papers,  “Finance,”  I,  132. 
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These  generalizations  were  based  upon  letters  and  state¬ 
ments  sent  to  Hamilton  and  Coxe  when  they  were  collecting 
data  for  the  report  mentioned  above.  While  no  house-to- 
house  canvas  was  made  by  those  who  sent  in  the  accounts, 
yet,  judging  from  their  character,  they  must  have  been 
made  by  well-informed  individuals.  Since  they  are  the 
result  of  the  first  systematic  attempt  to  gather  statistics  on 
household  manufactures  in  the  country  at  large,  and  at 
the  same  time  furnish  concrete  data  to  substantiate  the 
generalizations  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
his  assistant,  they  are  worth  presenting  in  some  detail, 
along  with  certain  facts  from  other  sources  which  serve  to 
validate  them  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  additional 
data  to  justify  the  generalization  cited  above. 

On  general  conditions  in  New  England,  Phineas  Bond, 
consul  at  Philadelphia  to  the  British  Foreign  Office,  in  a 
special  report  on  manufactures  in  1789,  said: 

In  the  4  Eastern  States  viz.  New  Hampshire,  Mass.  Bay,  Rhode  I. 
and  Connect,  the  people  manufacture  much  larger  quantities  of 

woollens  for  their  own  use  than  they  did  before  the  war . 

40,000  yards  of  coarse  New  England  linen  have  been  sold  in  Philada 
within  the  last  year;  ....  Among  the  country  people  coarse  linens 
in  Mass.  Bay  of  their  own  making  are  in  such  general  use  as  to  lessen 
the  importations  of  checks  and  even  coarse  Irish  linens  nearly  fds. 
....  Pearl  and  potashes  are  made  in  great  quantities  throughout 
these  States.1 

Such  conditions,  according  to  Bond,  existed  at  this 
time  only  among  the  farmers,  the  people  in  the  towns 
wearing  the  European  and  British  goods  in  preference  to 

1  “Letters  of  Phineas  Bond,”  edited  by  Jameson,  in  Am.  Hist.  Ass’n 
Report,  1896, 1,  651. 
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all  others.1  A  few  scattering  statistics  will  show  that 
Bond’s  statement  was  a  fair  estimate  of  household  manu¬ 
factures  in  New  England  in  about  1790. 

In  the  town  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  from  August, 
1789,  to  August,  1790,  there  were  28,496  yards  of  lace  and 
13,483  yards  of  edging  manufactured  in  the  family  way.2 
The  population  of  the  town  at  this  time  was  4,562.3  In 
I793  Whittemore  and  Richards  of  Boston  were  making 
12,000  dozens  of  cotton  and  wool  cards  yearly;  and 
from  2,000  to  3,000  dozens  were  made  annually  in  other 
parts  of  the  state.4  These  cards  were  sold  to  the  country 
people  for  carding  wool  and  cotton,  as  carding-machines 
had  not  yet  come  into  general  use  in  this  country.  In  the 
year  1790,  30,000  yards  of  woolen  cloth  were  made  in  the 
town  and  vicinity  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in  factories 
and  private  families,  and  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1791 
there  were  manufactured  in  a  family  way  in  the  same 
town  25,262  yards  of  linen  cloth,  5,858  of  cotton,  3,165  of 
woolen,  512  of  carpeting,  4,093  pairs  of  stockings,  859  pairs 

1  Ibid.,  p.  634.  The  Manchester  cotton  goods  were  selling  at  this  time 
(1789)  at  25  per  cent  less  than  Philadelphia  cotton  goods.  Bond  gave  the 
following  reasons  for  the  New  England  preference  for  home  goods:  popu¬ 
lousness  of  the  country,  cheapness  of  living,  and  activity  and  punctuality  of 
the  people  {ibid.,  p.  365). 

3  Hamilton  Papers  for  1790-1791,  L.C.,  No.  1545;  this  is  the  number  of 
the  manuscript  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Joseph  Dana,  who  reported 
the  above,  said  that  most  of  the  families  were  waited  upon  twice  by  the 
young  ladies  who  undertook  the  inquiry.  Twenty-two  samples  of  black 
lace  and  edging  were  sent  along  with  the  report.  These  are  still  in  an  excel¬ 
lent  state  of  preservation. 

J  Coxe,  op.  cit.,  p.  266. 

♦  Fessenden,  The  Register  of  Arts,  p.  294. 
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of  gloves,  and  260  yards  of  fringe.1  In  Northfork,  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  1790,  twenty-nine  families  raised  and  spun 
1,200  runs  of  silk.2  The  reports  from  the  various  towns  in 
this  state  sent  to  Hamilton  indicated  that  family  manu¬ 
facturing  was  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  For 
example,  9,800  yards  of  linen  and  woolen  cloth  were  made 
in  1790  in  the  town  of  Southington.3  Norwich,  Middleton, 
Montville,  and  Stamford  were  making  in  the  family  way 
considerable  more  cloths  of  various  kinds  than  they  used. 
Some  of  the  surplus  was  bartered  at  the  village  stores  and 
the  remainder  was  sent  to  the  southern  states.4  In 
Suffolk  four  hundred  families  worked  up  annually  about 
10,000  pounds  of  wool  and  20,000  pounds  of  flax;5  and  in 
New  London  and  Cornwall  every  family  wove  enough 
coarse  linens  and  woolens  for  its  own  consumption.6 
Besides  clothing,  such  necessities  as  sailcloth,  bedticks, 
thread,  fringe,  silk  buttons,  hosiery,  nails,  spikes,  sewing- 
silk,  pot  and  pearl  ashes  were  made.  Whatever  surplus 
of  these  articles  existed  was  sent  to  the  middle  and  southern 
states.  Commenting  on  this,  Coxe  said:  “Here  then  is  a 
surplus  of  household  manufactures  sold  out  of  the  state. 
It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  New  England  linens  have 
affected  the  price  and  importation  of  that  article  from 
New  York  to  Georgia.”7 

There  was  as  much,  or  even  more,  household  manufac¬ 
turing  in  the  northern  part  of  New  England  about  1790 

1  Coxe,  op.  cit.,  p.  267. 

2  The  American  Pioneer,  I,  146.  5  Ibid.,  No.  1853. 

3  Hamilton  Papers,  No.  1865.  6  Ibid.,  Nos.  1809-10,  1859. 

*  Ibid.,  Nos.  1813, 1882-83, 1841, 1871-72.  1  Op.  cit.,  p.  265. 
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as  in  the  southern.  A  great  deal  of  tow  cloth  was  made 
in  the  country  towns  of  New  Hampshire,  much  of  which 
was  sent  south  to  clothe  the  slaves.  Pot  and  pearl  ashes 
were  also  exported  in  large  quantities.1  Every  family  in 
Vermont  raised  a  quantity  of  flax  and  carried  on  a  small 
manufacture  of  linen,  and  from  the  wool  of  their  own 
raising  the  “bigger  part  of  the  farmers  manufactured  their 
woolens.”2  Much  maple  sugar  was  likewise  made,  forty 
families  in  Orange  County  making  13,000  pounds  in 
1 791. 3  The  average  yearly  amount  made  by  every  family 
in  the  outer  district  was  about  250  pounds.4  The  farmers 
made  much  of  their  com  into  spirits.5  In  Maine  “almost 
every  family  manufactured  wool  and  flax  into  cloth,  and 
made  farming  utensils  of  evey  kind  for  their  own  use.”6 
From  these  concrete  data  concerning  actual  conditions  in 
this  region  it  can  be  observed  that  the  generalizations 
cited  above  were  not  overdrawn,  especially  in  so  far  as 
they  related  to  the  New  England  states. 

Bond  made  no  general  summary  of  the  condition  of 
household  manufactures  in  the  middle  states  as  a  whole  in 
his  report  on  manufactures  to  the  home  office  in  1789.7 
Comments  on  each  state  separately  were  made  instead. 
Regarding  New  York  he  said:  “Coarse  woollens  and  some 
linens  are  made  among  the  farmers  but  these  fall  infinitely 

*  Winterbotham,  View  of  the  U.S.,  II,  118. 

*  Williams,  Nat.  and  Civ.  Hist,  of  Vt.  (ed.  1794),  PP-  375  f- 

*  Winterbotham,  op.  cit.,  II,  54. 

*  Williams,  op.  cit.,  p.  319. 

s  Winterbotham,  op.  cit.,  II,  53. 

6  Ibid.,  II,  221.  7  This  is  the  report  mentioned  on  p.  132. 
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short  of  their  own  consumption.”  On  conditions  in  New 
Jersey  he  commented  as  follows:  “The  manufactures  in 
N.  Jersey  made  in  private  families  are  now  increasing 
and  the  farmers  in  general  paying  infinitely  more  attention 
to  domestic  manufactures  than  they  have  done  since  the 
war.  Coarse  woollens  and  coarse  linens  are  made  in 
private  families  fit  only  for  the  use  of  servants  and  not  in 
a  quantity  to  supply  even  them.”  Of  what  was  being 
done  in  Pennsylvania  he  remarked:  “In  this  state  also 
the  farmers  raise  large  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp  and 
some  wool;  their  domestic  manufactures  are  of  a  coarser 
sort  and  seldom  seen  in  cities  and  towns.  Tow  linens, 
lindseys,  and  some  sort  of  coarse  linens  are  attended  to 
with  more  care  and  industry  than  formerly,  and  in  some 
small  quantities  offered  for  sale.”1  It  was  said  of  Delaware : 
“In  this  state  as  in  the  neighboring  State  of  Pennsylva, 
the  advancement  of  domestic  manufactures  is  encouraged, 
attention  is  payed  to  the  raising  of  hemp  flax  and  wool  but 
the  articles  manufactured  bear  no  sort  of  proportion  to 
the  wants  of  the  laboring  part  of  the  people.”2 

The  raw  materials,  implements,  and  finished  products 
connected  with  manufacturing  in  the  household,  listed  in 
44  out  of  49  inventories  of  Ulster  County,  New  York, 
covering  the  period  from  1788  to  1792,  indicate  that 
Bond’s  estimate  was  correct,  at  least  for  one  county. 
For  example,  in  the  44  itemized  inventories,  spinning- 
wheels  (kind  not  designated)  appeared  23  times,  with 
total  of  44  wheels;  woolen  wheels,  21  times;  small  wheels, 

1  Letters,  op.  cit.,  p.  652,  for  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  654. 
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9;  sheep,  20;  flax,  11;  weaver’s  loom,  16;  sheep’s  wool, 
hatchels,  shoe  leather,  and  linen  yarn,  3  each;  wool  cards, 
reels,  and  quill  wheels,  4  each;  yarn  (kind  not  designated) 
and  woolen  yarn,  5  each;  reeds  and  spool  wheels,  6  each; 
hemp,  linen  cloth,  and  warping  bars  and  spools,  2  each; 
and  flannel  cloth,  wool  combs,  shoemaker’s  tools,  woolen 
cloth,  cotton  yarn,  tow  yarn,  homespun  cloth,  homespun 
coats,  tow  cloth,  clock  reel,  weaver’s  brushes,  spooling- 
wheel,  weaver’s  spools,  weaver’s  wheel,  shuttles,  and 
checks,  1  each.1  Such  data  show  that  the  people  in 
Ulster  County  had  in  their  homes  both  the  raw  products 
and  the  implements  necessary  to  supply  their  needs  for 
clothing  and  household  textile  supplies. 

The  Revolution  changed  the  South  from  a  region 
depending  almost  wholly  upon  the  outside  world  for 
manufactured  commodities  to  one  in  which  many  of  such 
commodities  were  made  by  the  people  in  their  homes  or 
on  their  plantations.  A  few  facts  from  letters  written  to 
Hamilton  when  he  was  collecting  data  for  his  report  will 
substantiate  this.  For  example,  the  individual  reporting 
on  conditions  in  the  two  counties  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Virginia  said:  “I  suppose  that  £  of  the  people  are  clothed 
in  their  own  Manufactury;  Leather  Shoes  we  make  cheafly 

within  ourselves  and  Common  Stockings . ”2 

Similar  conditions  existed  in  other  counties  of  this  state. 
The  inhabitants  of  Princess  Anne,  Norfolk,  and  Nanse- 
mond  counties  made  most  of  their  negro  clothing  and  their 
coarse  cloth.  Each  family  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of 

•Anjou,  Ulster  County,  N.Y.,  Probate  Records,  “Wills,”  II. 

2  Hamilton  Papers,  No.  1886. 
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Surry  made  annually  about  200  yards  of  cloth.  At  least 
five-sixths  of  all  the  cloth,  shoes,  and  stockings  used  in 
these  families  were  homemade.1  In  the  counties  adjacent 
to  Culpeper  the  rich  planters  made  a  great  deal  of  linen 
cloth  for  slaves,  as  did  the  middle  classes  also,  while  the 
poorer  sort  made  it  for  their  own  wear.  The  first  two 
classes  also  made  cloth  for  coverlets,  bedticks,  and  jeans. 
The  rich  bought  most  of  their  fine  shoes  and  stockings.2 
The  amount  manufactured  by  each  of  twenty  families  in 
twelve  months  in  King  William  County  (rich  and  poor 
indiscriminately  taken)  is  exhibited  in  Table  VII. 

To  show  that  King  William  County  was  not  alone  in 
the  attention  given  to  household  manufactures,  an  account 
of  the  output  for  one  year  in  another  county  is  submitted 
(Table  VIII).  The  total  value  made  by  the  twenty 
families  included  in  this  account  was  slightly  less  than 
that  made  by  the  families  included  in  the  preceding 
tabulation. 

The  value  of  the  cloth,  stockings,  and  shoes  made  by 
the  twenty  families  included  in  Table  VIII  was  as  follows: 
linen  cloth,  $273.75;  yarn  cloth,  $143.33;  cotton  cloth, 
$980.83;  stockings,  $130.50;  and  shoes,  $263.33 — 
making  a  total  of  $1,791.74,  and  an  average  of  $89.59  in 
each  family.  The  average  value  in  each  of  the  forty 
families  represented  in  the  foregoing  tables  was  $91.75. 
There  were  in  Virginia  (exclusive  of  Kentucky)  in  1790, 
70,825  families.  On  the  basis  of  what  was  made  in  the 
forty  families  from  which  definite  statistics  were  collected, 

1  Ibid.,  Anselm  Bailey’s  report. 

2  Hamilton  Papers,  No.  1912. 
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the  value  of  goods  made  in  homes  during  the  year  1790  in 
this  state  was  $6,498,183.75.  If,  as  was  claimed  by 
those  reporting,1  the  situation  in  the  families  included  in 

TABLE  VII 


Quantity  and  Value  of  Cloth  and  Stockings  Made  by  Twenty 
Families  in  King  William  County,  Virginia,  from 
January  i,  1790,  to  January  i,  1791* 


Heads  of 

No.  in  Family 

Cloth  Made 

Stockings 

Made 

Values  of 
Cloth  and 
Stockings 

Families 

White 

Slave 

Total 

Yards 

Value 

Pairs 

Value 

Total 

Per 

Capita 

T.  Avera. . . . 

4 

9 

13 

263 

S  152.25 

15 

$  10.17 

$162.42 

$12.49 

J.  Ruffin _ _ 

7 

36 

43 

468 

266 . 83 

37 

22.85 

289.68 

6-73 

S.  Ruffin  .... 

4 

31 

35 

287 

164.50 

25 

13-94 

178.44 

5  09 

D.  Pannell  . . 

8 

23 

3i 

400 

232.75 

29 

19.06 

251.81 

8.12 

J-  King . 

3 

S 

8 

127 

74- 25 

7 

5-09 

79-34 

9.91 

H.  Bagwell  . . 

3 

I 

4 

69 

43 -50 

7 

5-52 

49.02 

12.25 

N.  Fox  Inn . . 

6 

14 

20 

200 

112.50 

15 

9-3i 

121 . 81 

6.09 

Wm.  Tawler. 

4 

I 

5 

68 

41.00 

6 

5-io 

46.10 

9. 22 

B.  Lipscomb. 

5 

13 

18 

130 

70.83 

6 

5  10 

75-93 

4. 21 

M.  Towler  .  . 

IO 

O 

IO 

Sb 

34-33 

8 

6.80 

4i-i3 

4. 11 

J.  Howard. . . 

4 

5 

9 

52 

29.17 

3 

2-55 

31.72 

352 

S.  Howard  . . 

4 

O 

4 

39 

24.08 

4 

3  40 

27.48 

6.87 

Wm.  Starke  . 

3 

8 

II 

OO 

00.00 

O 

0.00 

00.00 

0.00 

J.  Hollins  . . . 

5 

O 

5 

33 

21.58 

4 

3-40 

24.98 

4-99 

Mrs.  Aawse  . 

3 

6 

9 

40 

25-75 

8 

5-Si 

31.26 

3-47 

C.  Lipscomb. 

3 

2 

5 

5° 

32.08 

7 

5-42 

37.50 

7  50 

P.  Richeson  . 

8 

8 

16 

147 

95-33 

21 

15  70 

III. 03 

6-93 

E.  P.  Cham- 
berlayne  . . 

3 

14 

17 

70 

32.50 

8 

336 

35-86 

2  .  IO 

W.  Newman. 

5 

14 

19 

145 

86.67 

21 

13.98 

100.65 

5  29 

D.  Ragsdale. 

4 

IS 

19 

270 

163-75 

29 

18.22 

181.97 

9-57 

Totals  . . 

96 

205 

3°i 

2914 

$1703.65  260 

$17448 

$1878.13 

$  6.23 

*  Based  on  the  report  of  Drury  Ragsdale,  Hamilton  Papers,  No.  1852.  The  values  in 
the  report  are  given  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  In  expressing  these  amounts  in  dollars 
the  values  used  by  Core  in  his  View  of  the  United  Slates  (p.  261)  were  adopted— £1  equaling 
$3-33i- 

1  Hamilton  Papers,  No.  1903. 
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the  two  foregoing  tabulations  was  applicable  to  the  whole 
of  Virginia,  this  computation  is  a  fair  one.  It  must, 
however,  stand  as  merely  an  estimate,  since  the  first 
census  included  no  statistics  on  manufactures  of  any  kind, 
making  the  checking  of  such  calculations  an  impossibility. 

TABLE  VIII 


Account  of  Manufactures  Made  in  Survey  No.  2  by  Twenty 
Families  from  the  Richest  and  the  Poorest  in  the  Period 
from  January  i  to  December  31,  1790* 


Classes  of  Four 
Families  in  Each 
Class 

Linen  Cloth 
(Yards) 

Yarn  Cloth 
(Yards) 

Cotton  Cloth 
(Yards) 

Stockings, 

Different 

Kinds 

(Pairs) 

Shoes, 

Different 

Kinds 

(Pairs) 

First . 

187 

225 

700.5 

Si 

112 

Second . 

225 

95 

440 

46 

57 

Third . 

320 

24 

296 

40 

38 

Fourth . 

254 

24 

177 

28 

17 

Fifth . 

109 

24 

68 

9 

13 

Totals .... 

I,°9S 

392 

1,681.5 

174 

237 

*  Hamilton  Papers,  No.  igog.  On  the  reliability  of  the  data  included  in  this  and  the 
preceding  table,  Coxe  commented  as  follows:  “These  papers  have  been  obtained  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  justify  a  reliance  on  their  truth  and  are  believed  to  be  very  little  variant 
from  the  medium  of  the  state  of  Virginia”  (op.  cit.,  p.  262).  To  justify  the  last  half  of  this 
statement  Coxe  cited  the  facts  that  during  the  year  i7go  in  the  counties  of  Accomac  and 
Northampton  3rs,ooo  yards  of  flaxen  cloth,  45,000  of  woolen,  30,000  of  cotton,  and  45,000 
of  linen  and  woolen,  and  a  quantity  of  coarse  stockings  equal  to  the  demand  were  made  in 
the  2,72g  families  living  in  these  counties  at  this  date  (ibid.,  pp.  262  f.). 

The  reports  from  the  other  southern  states  indicated 
that  they  too  were  quite  generally  engaged  in  household 
manufacturing.  Generalizing  on  the  basis  of  the  reports 
sent  him  in  1791  from  the  South,  Coxe  said:  “The 
family  manufactures  of  the  middle  and  interior  counties 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  the  interior  counties  of 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Maryland,  are  said  to  be 
greater  in  value  than  the  articles  of  foreign  manufacture 
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which  they  use/’1  The  reports  from  the  interior  of  South 
Carolina  stated  that  the  inhabitants  manufactured  entirely 
in  the  family  as  much  as  they  had  occasion  for  of  cotton, 
flaxen,  hempen,  and  woolen  goods.  It  was  also  evident 
from  the  reports  from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  that 
these  two  states  did  as  much  as  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina.2 

But  brief  mention  need  be  made  here  of  conditions  on 
the  frontier  settlements  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  about 
1790.  In  the  principal  stations  and  towns  there  were 
stores  in  which  were  kept  such  articles  as  nails,  calicoes, 
axes,  broadcloth,  delftware,  silks,  furniture,  bonnets, 
lumber,  hats,  sugar,  medicine,  whisky,  and  books,  all 
jumbled  together.  The  women  of  the  country  brought 
their  linen,  linsey,  and  jeans  and  bartered  them  for  tea, 

1  Op.  oil.,  p.  298.  A  similar  statement  was  made  by  the  editor  of  the 
American  Museum  in  1791.  This  statement  occurs  in  Vol.  XI,  231,  in  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  on  “Reflection  on  the  State  of  the  Union.”  Carey, 
the  editor  of  the  Museum ,  no  doubt  based  his  conclusions  on  Coxe’s  state¬ 
ment  quoted  above. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  264.  Both  Bishop  and  Winterbotham  give  similar  state¬ 
ments  regarding  South  Carolina.  The  former  states  that  in  about  1790 
the  planters  began  generally  to  clothe  their  slaves  with  homespun  from  the 
produce  of  their  cotton  fields.  The  material  was  prepared  for  the  spindle 
by  the  field  hands,  spun  in  the  family,  and  then  sent  to  the  nearest  weaver 
(Hist,  of  Am.  Manufactures,  II,  27).  Winterbotham  says:  “Late  accounts 
from  the  interior  parts  of  this  State  inform  us,  that  the  inhabitants  manu¬ 
facture,  entirely  in  the  family  way,  as  much  as  they  have  occasion  for; 
that  cotton  hemp  and  flax  are  plenty;  that  they  have  a  considerable  stock 
of  good  sheep;  that  great  exertions  are  made,  and  much  done  in  the  house¬ 
hold  way;  that  they  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  something  in 
family  manufactures,  but  within  a  few  years  past,  great  improvements  have 
been  made.  The  women  do  the  weaving  and  leave  the  men  to  attend  to 
agriculture”  (op.  cit..  Ill,  255). 
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coffee,  and  such  articles  as  they  could  not  make  them¬ 
selves.  The  store  sold  few  things  that  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  home.1  These  conditions  were  common  on 
the  older  frontier  everywhere.  Since  they  will  be  treated 
separately  elsewhere,  no  further  note  will  be  made  of 
them  here. 

From  the  concrete  data  presented  above  it  is  evident 
that  the  general  statements  of  Coxe  and  Hamilton  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  section  were  not  overdrawn. 
When  the  people  returned  to  their  home  manufactures 
after  their  sad  experience  with  foreign  commodities,  they 
did  it  with  a  conviction  that  industrial  dependence  was  as 
detrimental  to  their  prosperity  and  happiness  as  political. 
Before  the  general  establishment  of  mills  and  factories 
the  household  was  the  big  factor  in  attaining  the  industrial 
independence  so  much  needed  and  desired.  During  the 
two  decades  next  following  1790  the  family  factory  was 
certainly  the  dominant  element  in  the  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence  of  foreign  mills,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
clothing  and  household  textile  supplies. 

HOUSEHOLD  MANUFACTURES  THE  DOMINANT  FACTOR  IN  THE 
STRUGGLE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  INDEPENDENCE 

Industrial  and  political  conditions  in  the  two  decades 
next  preceding  1810  were  on  the  whole  conducive  to  sus¬ 
taining  and  increasing  household  manufacturing.  The 
uncertain  trade  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  the  quasi-war  with  France  in  1798,  the  unfavor- 

1  Durrett,  “Condition  of  Kentucky  When  She  Began  Statehood,” 
Filson  Club  Pubs.,  No.  7,  p.  84. 
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able  balance  of  trade,1  Jefferson’s  embargo  policy,2  and 
the  westward  movement  of  population,  all  tended  to 
force  the  people  to  depend  more  or  less  upon  the  homes 
and  plantations  for  many  of  the  necessities  of  life.  Of  all 
these  influences  the  last  two  were  the  most  potent.  The 
embargo  policy  cut  off,  not  only  the  manufactured  supplies 
which  had  been  coming  from  England  and  France,  but 
also  the  proceeds  from  the  staple  articles  that  the  farmers 
had  been  sending  to  these  countries.  As  the  frontier 
moved  westward  the  distance  to  a  market  both  for  raw 
materials  and  for  manufactured  goods  became  greater 
and  greater.  In  reality  it  was  as  far  from  the  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  frontiers  in  1810  to 
the  eastern  markets  as  it  was  from  the  colonies  to  the 
English  markets  during  the  colonial  period.  The  lack  of 
a  market  for  the  products  of  the  frontier  and  the  high  cost 
of  imported  articles  forced  the  people  to  become  almost 
industrially  independent.  At  first  this  was  a  household 
independence,  later  a  community  one.  The  condition  at 

1  During  the  seven  years  next  following  1795  there  was  a  balance  of 
trade  against  the  United  States  amounting  to  $106,609,363,  or  $15,229,909 
per  annum  (Seybert,  Statistical  Annals,  p.  277).  For  the  trade  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  each  of  the  important  countries  of  the  world  during 
these  seven  years,  see  ibid.,  pp.  276  f. 

2  During  the  early  stages  of  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  policy 
the  inhabitants  of  Richmond,  in  a  public  gathering,  adopted,  among  other 
patriotic  resolutions,  one  saying  that  they  would  dress  in  domestic  fabrics. 
Mordecai,  commenting  on  this,  said:  “As  homespun  ‘was  the  only  wear,’ 
the  price  of  coarse  mixed  Virginia  cotton  cloth  was  a  dollar  or  more  a  yard 
for  such  now  [i860]  is  worth  twelve  or  eighteen  cents,  and  many  of  our 
citizens  who  could  afford  it  ...  .  were  thus  arrayed  from  head  to  foot” 
(Fa.,  Especially  Richmond,  in  By-gone  Days,  p.  320). 
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any  one  time  in  a  community  was  determined  by  the 
status  of  the  handicraft  system  and  by  the  character  of 
the  frontiersmen. 

Except  in  extreme  frontier  communities  separated  from 
the  base  of  supplies  by  inadequate  transportation  facilities, 
New  England  before  1810  had  passed  into  the  shop  stage 
of  manufacturing  in  most  every  manufactured  article 
except  clothing.  The  women  of  the  household  refused  to 
permit  the  professional  spinners  and  weavers  to  usurp  the 
traditional  adjunct  to  their  household  duties.  Goodrich’s 
account  of  general  industrial  conditions  in  Ridgefield, 
Connecticut,  in  1800,  which,  as  he  asserted,  was  a  typical 
New  England  town  containing  about  two  hundred  families, 
nearly  all  farmers,  portrays  fairly  well  the  amount  of 
manufacturing  going  on  in  the  homes  and  the  amount 
done  by  the  tradesmen  at  this  date  in  this  entire  region. 
There  was  a  butcher  who  went  from  house  to  house  to 
slaughter  the  cattle  and  swine  of  his  neighbors.  There 
were  a  tanner,  a  tailor,  a  weaver,  and  a  shoemaker,  all  in 
the  itinerant  stage.  The  weaver  went  from  house  to  house, 
put  up  his  loom,  and  threw  his  shuttle  till  the  season’s 
work  was  done;  twice  a  year  the  tailor  came  to  the  house 
and  made  the  semiannual  stock  of  clothes  for  the  men  and 
boys;  upon  due  notice  the  circulating  shoemaker  came 
with  his  bench,  lapstone,  and  awl,  converted  some  room 
into  a  shop  until  the  household  was  duly  shod,  the  leather 
used  being  that  sent  back  from  the  tanner  from  the  hides 
of  the  cows  and  calves  that  the  family  had  killed  for  meat. 
The  hatter,  whose  craft  was  one  stage  in  advance  of  the 
foregoing  ones,  had  a  place  of  business  and  made  hats  to 
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order  in  exchange  for  skins  of  foxes,  rabbits,  muskrats, 
and  other  chance  peltry.  The  furniture  was  made  by  the 
village  cabinetmaker  and  the  fuller  dyed  and  fulled  the 
woolen  cloth. 

Of  the  manufacturing  done  in  the  homes,  Goodrich  tells 
us  that  the  people  raised  their  own  flax,  rotted  it,  hackled 
it,  dressed  it,  and  spun  it.  The  little  wheel,  turned  by 
foot,  had  its  place,  and  was  as  familiar  as  if  it  had  been  a 
member  of  the  family.  The  wool  was  also  spun  in  the 
family,  partly  by  his  sisters  and  partly  by  Molly  Gregory, 
daughter  of  their  neighbor,  the  town  carpenter.  Sugar 
was  often  made,  but  most  of  the  supply  came  from  the 
West  Indies.  The  carpets  were  all  homemade.  Soap  and 
candles  were  also  made  in  the  home.  The  woolen  cloth 
was  sent  to  the  fuller  to  be  dyed  and  fulled,  while  the  linen 
was  bleached  and  made  up  in  the  family.1 

1  Recollections  of  a  Life  Time,  I,  64,  71,  72,  74.  The  picture  of  North 
Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  quoted  from  Dr.  Snell’s  description  of  the  town 
in  1 798,  when  he  settled  in  it,  by  Temple  (Hist,  of  North  Brookfield,  pp.  267  ff.), 
shows  that  the  foregoing  was  not  an  isolated  case.  There  were  about  a 
thousand  people  in  the  town  at  this  date.  These  were  nearly  all  husband¬ 
men.  What  few  mechanics  there  were,  were  also  farmers  upon  a  large  or 
small  scale.  Among  these  half-mechanics  and  half-farmers  were  a  black¬ 
smith,  a  nail-maker,  a  gunsmith,  wheelwrights,  carpenters,  coopers,  cobblers, 
peeled  broom-makers,  and  tailors.  The  cobblers  had  a  bench  in  their 
kitchen  and  would  also  go  around  to  the  farmers’  houses  in  the  fall  with 
their  kit  and  stay  a  week  or  so,  mending  and  making  the  family  supply  of 
shoes.  The  father  or  grandfather  was  still  making  most  of  the  brooms. 
The  wheelwright  made  ox-cart  wheels,  axles,  and  tongues,  the  remainder 
of  the  cart  being  made  by  the  farmer.  The  carpenter  had  little  to  do, 
because  every  thriving  man  could  hew,  mortise,  and  lay  shingles.  The 
spinning,  weaving,  and  dyeing  were  still  done  in  the  households.  Every 
family  owned  a  great  and  a  little  wheel  as  well  as  a  loom.  The  dyepot  was 
still  in  the  chimney  comer.  Soap  was  made  in  every  family.  There  were 
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In  going  through  New  England  in  1806,  Melish  made 
note  of  the  household  manufactures.  According  to  his 
observations,  the  farmers  of  Connecticut  and  their  families 
were  generally  dressed  in  cloth  of  their  own  manufacture, 
which  was  both  substantial  and  good.1  In  the  interior  of 
Massachusetts  there  was  a  vast  variety  of  family  manu¬ 
factures.2  Of  New  Hampshire  he  remarked:  “The 
country  people  generally  manufacture  their  own  clothing, 

also  at  this  time,  a  potter,  a  sieve-maker,  and  four  cider-mills.  For  condi¬ 
tions  in  Maine  from  1800  to  1810,  see  Bourne,  Hist,  of  Wells  and  Kennebunk; 
and  Emery,  Hist,  of  Sanford.  Memories  of  the  conditions  portrayed  were 
yet  fresh  when  Bourne  wrote  his  account. 

1  Travels  in  the  U.S.  of  Am.,  p.  101. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  93.  That  Melish’s  general  statements  are  substantiated  by 
the  actual  conditions  is  seen  by  what  was  made  in  Berkshire  County, 
Massachusetts,  in  1808.  Of  woolen  goods  there  were  55,212  yards  made  in 
ten  of  the  thirty  towns  of  the  county.  The  towns  were:  Lenox,  3,030  yards; 
Lanesboro,  5,000  yards;  Hinsdale,  2,000;  Sandisfield,  5,441;  Cheshire, 
6,960;  Pittsfield,  15,270;  Great  Barrington,  4,400;  Stockbridge,  3,250; 
Tryingham,  5,450  (estimated);  Alford,  4,400  (estimated).  It  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  Pittsfield  Sun,  which  gathered  this  information,  that  the  total 
product  of  the  Berkshire  looms  was  at  least  100,000  yards.  In  commenting 
on  this  fact  the  editor  said:  “Here  then  in  a  single  branch  of  manufacture, 
carried  on  principally  in  the  private  families,  at  a  very  trifling  expense,  and 
interfering  very  little  with  the  great  business  of  the  farmer,  which  yields 
to  this  small  county — consisting  by  the  last  census  of  about  33,000  souls — 
more  than  $100,000,  being  more  than  three  dollars  to  each  person  of  all 
ages  and  sexes.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  greatly  the  wealth,  comfort  and  hap¬ 
piness  of  our  country  are  promoted  by  pursuits  of  this  sort,  and  how  far  they 
tend  to  increase  and  invigorate  the  solid  sinews  of  national  wealth.  It  is 
equally  obvious  to  see  how  easy  it  would  be  for  our  farmers  to  double  the 
amount  of  this  branch  of  manufactures  in  quantity,  even  by  the  increase  of 
the  common  wool  of  our  country;  and  equally  to  quadruple  it  in  value,  by 
cultivating  the  finer  species  of  wool,  which  is  not  happily  brought  within 
the  reach  of  everyone”  (quoted  by  Smith,  Hist,  of  Pittsfield,  p.  177). 
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and  make  considerable  quantities  of  tow  cloth  for  expor¬ 
tation”;1  and  of  Vermont:  “The  principal  manufactures 
are  of  the  domestic  kinds,  consisting  of  wool  and  flax,  for 
the  family  use.”2 

The  people  in  the  middle  states  were  probably  as  active 
as  those  in  New  England  in  household  manufacturing 
during  the  two  decades  under  consideration.  In  going 
through  New  Jersey  in  1807,  Melish  was  led  to  remark: 
“The  inhabitants  of  New  Jersey,  except  in  the  towns, 
make  the  greater  part  of  their  clothing.”3  Of  Pennsylvania 

1  Travels  in  the  U.S.  of  Am.,  p.  84. 

a  Ibid,.,  p.  86.  This  statement  is  substantiated  by  facts  gathered  in 
1809.  In  October  of  this  year  the  General  Assembly  of  Vermont  appointed 
a  committee  composed  of  one  member  from  each  county  to  prepare  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  manufactures  of  the  state.  The  following  is  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  cotton,  linen,  and  woolen  goods  made  in  the  homes  during  the 
year  ending  October,  1809: 


Counties 

Cotton  and 
Linen  Goods 
(Yards) 

Woolen 

Goods 

(Yards) 

Clothier’s 

Works 

(Number) 

Carding- 

Machines 

(Number) 

Bennington . 

84,110 

62,900 

II 

9 

Windham . 

120,000 

100,000 

24 

16 

143.040 

26 

18 

Windsor . 

269,090 

134.045 

34 

25 

Addison . 

127,600 

107,200 

IS 

13 

Orange . 

177,000 

177,000 

19 

19 

Chittenden . . 

128,000 

110,000 

8 

8 

Caledonia . 

i3S,ooo 

110,000 

12 

IO 

Franklin . 

32,600 

40,400 

7 

IO 

Orleans . 

33.000 

30,000 

4 

4 

Essex  and  Grand  Isle . 

28,960 

28,960 

3 

3 

'  Totals . 

1.305.360 

1,043.545 

160 

13s 

The  committee  omitted  hosiery  from  the  above.  It  was  claimed  that 
every  article  made  from  wool,  cotton,  or  flax  was  made  in  nearly  sufficient 
quantities  for  the  common  use  of  the  family  ( Rec .  Gov.  and  Council  of  Vt., 
V,  500). 

*  Op.  cit.,  p.  1 13. 
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he  said:  “Domestic  [family]  manufactures  are  general 
throughout  the  state.”1  In  his  message  to  the  General 
Assembly  in  1808,  Governor  Mitchell,  of  Delaware,  recom¬ 
mended  the  countenancing  by  law,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  done  without  too  much  interference  and  regulation, 
every  species  of  family  manufacture.2  While  the  Delaware 
legislature  took  no  action  respecting  this  recommendation, 
yet  the  Assembly  of  New  York  this  same  year  did  take  up 
the  matter  and  passed  a  law  to  encourage  rather  than 
regulate  the  industry.3  This  law  provided  for  a  premium 
of  $80  to  any  person  who  in  his  family  manufactured 
within  any  of  the  counties  of  the  state  the  best  specimen 
of  woolen  cloth  of  uniform  texture  and  quality  containing 
not  less  than  30  yards  and  not  less  than  three-quarters  of 
a  yard  in  width.  The  county  judges  were  to  determine 
by  a  majority  vote  to  whom  the  premium  should  be 
awarded  each  year.4  In  1810  this  law  was  enlarged  to 
include  premiums  for  the  three  best  pieces  of  the  same  kind 
of  cloth.  The  premiums  were  $40,  $35,  and  $30.  The 
amount  of  cloth  required  for  each  was  30,  25,  and  20 
yards.5  The  effects  of  these  acts  are  seen  in  Tables  IX 
and  X  (pp.  150-51  and  152). 

1  Travels  in  the  U.S.  of  Am.,  p.  132. 

a  Jour,  of  the  H.R.,  Del.,  1808,  p.  16. 

3  It  should  be  said  for  Delaware  that  in  1809  sheep  were  exempted  from 
taxation.  Ten  or  less  could  not  be  seized  for  debt.  The  act  was  to  continue 
for  five  years  ( Laws  of  Del.  [printed  by  M.  Bradford  and  R.  Porter],  IV,  267) . 

4  Laws  of  N.Y.,  31st  Sess.,  c.  360. 

5  Ibid.,  33d  Sess.,  c.  108.  In  June,  1812,  the  act  of  1810  was  renewed 
for  three  years  (ibid.,  35th  Sess.,  c.  230),  and  in  1817  the  act  of  1812  was 
revived,  but  was  repealed  in  1819  (ibid.,  40th  Sess.,  c.  240,  and  42d  Sess., 
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These  two  tables  furnish  evidence  of  the  interest  in, 
and  results  of,  household  manufactures  in  New  York 
during  a  period  of  more  or  less  forced  economic  inde¬ 
pendence.  While  they  do  not  exhibit  the  amount  made  in 
each  county,  yet  they  do  show  that  the  custom  was  common 
throughout  the  state.  The  few  general  citations  respecting 
the  extent  to  which  the  industry  was  carried  on  in  the 
other  middle  states  and  New  England  suggest  that  the  facts 
indicated  by  the  tables  were  not  restricted  to  New  York. 

Household  manufactures  were  in  a  flourishing  condition 
in  the  southern  states  during  most  of  the  two  decades 
next  preceding  1810,  the  embargo  policy  and  the  general 
trade  conditions  being  conducive  to  the  fostering  of  them 
during  this  period.  As  Isaac  Weld  passed  through  the 
Upper  Neck  of  Virginia  (between  the  Potomac  and  the 
Rappahannock)  in  1796  he  noticed  that  nearly  every  article 
that  could  be  wanted  by  the  planters  was  made  or  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  principal  estates.  In  this  region  the 
slaves  were  instructed  in  the  business  of  smiths,  carpenters, 
wheelwrights,  turners,  tanners,  weavers,  etc.  From  the 
cotton  grown  on  the  plantations  a  sort  of  nankeen  was 
made  by  the  negroes.1  Other  regions  of  the  South  were 

c.  230).  These  laws  were  the  result  of  work  done  by  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Arts  in  New  York.  In  1807  this  society  voted  one  Walter 
Briggs,  of  Schoharie  County,  a  piece  of  silver  plate  in  consideration  of  his 
having  laid  before  the  society  five  specimens  of  woolen  cloth  of  superior 
quality,  made  from  the  wool  of  his  flock,  consisting  of  about  300  sheep. 
About  1,200  yards  of  cloth  were  made  annually  by  the  daughters  of 
Mr.  Briggs  {Trans.  Albany  Inst.,  IV,  114).  Out  of  this  incident  grew  the 
notion  of  having  the  state  offer  money  premiums  for  similar  products; 
hence  the  law  of  1808  mentioned  above. 

1  Travels  through  the  U.S.  and  N.A.  (4th  ed.,  1800),  p.  114. 
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TABLE  IX 

Distribution  by  Counties  of  Premiums  Awarded  in  New  York  State 

UNDER  THE  ACTS  OF  APRIL  8,  1808,  APRIL  5,  l8lO, 

and  June  19,  1812* 


Counties 


Number  of  Premiums  In 


1809 


1810 


i8ir 


1813 


T814 


Amount  of  Premiums  In 


1809 


i8ro 


1811 


1813 


1814 


Albany . 

Allegany . 

Broome . 

Cayuga . 

Chenango.  .  .  . 

Clinton . 

Columbia.  .  .  . 

Cortland . 

Delaware . 

Dutchess . 

Essex . 

Franklin.  .  .  .  , 

Genesee . 

Greene . 

Herkimer . 

Jefferson . 

Kings . 

Lewis . 

Madison . 

Montgomery. . 

Oneida . 

Onondaga .... 

Ontario . 

Orange . 

Otsego . 

Queens . 

Rensselaer .... 
Rockland.  .  .  . 
St.  Lawrence. 

Saratoga . 

Schenectady.  . 
Schoharie.  . . . 

Seneca . 

Steuben . 

Suffolk . 

Sullivan . 


80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 


$  80 


130 


80 

80 

80 


80 

80 

80 


80 


80 

80 

80 

80 


80 

230 


80 

80 

80 


80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

230 

80 

80 


130 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 

80 


80 

80 

80 


180 

80 

80 

80 


80 


1  os 
105 
105 
180 
i°5 
i°5 
105 
io5 
(?) 
165 

io5 

io5 

105 

105 

io5 

IOS 


105 

10S 

105 

10S 

10S 

10S 

10S 

75 

10S 

ios 

105 

40 

10S 

40 

ios 

10S 

ios 

ios 

40 


10S 

30 


10S 

105 

40 

6S 


10S 

10S 


105 

ios 


75 

75 

10S 

ios 

ios 


75 

34S 

105 

105 

35 

10S 

40 


105 


10S 


30 


ios 

ios 

23S 

70 


105 

75 


40 

105 

40 


40 

ios 

105 

225 

105 

105 

ios 

ios 

ios 

215 

ios 

10S 

ios 


75 

105 
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TABLE  IX — Continued 


Counties 

Number  of  Premiums  In 

Amount  of  Premiums  In 

1809 

r8io 

1S11 

1813 

1814 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1813 

1814 

Tioga . 

Ulster . 

Warren . 

I 

I 

I 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

80 

180 

80 

105 

i°5 

i°5 

i°5 

105 

75 

75 

Washington.  . 
Westchester  . . 

I 

I 

I 

3 

80 

(?) 

40 

IOS 

Total. . . . 

25 

32 

103 

63 

80 

$2,300 

$2,860 

$3,695 

$2,460 

$3>°$5 

*  Trans,  of  the  Albany  Inst.,  IV,  124.  For  a  list  of  the  persons  who  received  the 
premium  awarded  by  the  county  judges,  see  ibid.,  pp.  117  ff.  The  specimens  are  preserved 
in  the  Institute  library.  They  are  arranged  in  five  volumes.  Each  volume  contains  the 
returns  for  one  year.  The  law  of  1810  expired  at  the  end  of  1811.  There  were  no  premiums 
for  the  year  1812.  There  were  no  premiums  awarded  in  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua,  New 
York,  Niagara,  Putnam,  and  Richmond  counties. 

equally  as  busy  as  Virginia  in  this  plantation  manu¬ 
facturing.  Maryland  in  1803  exempted  from  public 
assessment  all  homemade  wares  in  the  hands  of  the  makers. 
Plantation  utensils  and  working  tools  of  mechanics  and 
manufacturers  were  exempted  at  the  same  time.1  Nor 
was  South  Carolina  behind  Virginia  and  Maryland.  In 
his  view  of  this  state  about  1800,  Drayton  said: 

Hence,  where  the  population  of  the  state  is  convenient  to 
commerce,  the  manufacturing  business  is  not  at  all  entered  into;  impor¬ 
tations  from  abroad  supplying  all  the  necessary  wants.  But,  as  trans¬ 
portation  is  more  difficult  to,  and  from,  the  middle  and  upper  country; 
so  necessity  has,  in  a  proportionate  degree,  compelled  the  inhabitants 
to  provide  for  their  respective  wants.  And  thus  a  domestic  spirit 
of  manufacturing  has  arisen,  which  must  prevail  in  those  parts  of  the 
state.  The  traveller  there,  soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the  humming 
music  of  the  hand  spinning-wheel;  and  the  industry  of  the  loom 
often  meets  his  eye.  Cottons  are  thus  made,  both  striped,  figured 

1  Maxcy,  Laws  of  Md.,  Ill,  no. 
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and  plain,  of  ingenious  fabrications;  as  well  for  clothes,  and  the 
table,  as  for  house  use;  woollens  also  of  strong  nature  and  decent 
appearance,  are  woven  and  dressed  by  suitable  fulling-mills;  coarse 
linens,  blanketing,  woollen  bed  covers  and  cotton  rugs,  are  also  manu¬ 
factured.  With  the  exception  of  salt  and  sugar,  the  people,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  state  may  be  considered  independent  of  foreign 
support.1 

TABLE  X 


General  Summary  of  Premiums  Awarded  by  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Useful  Arts  in  New  York  and  by  the  County 
Judges,  under  the  Acts  of  1808,  1810,  and  1812* 


(Years 

Premiums 
Awarded  by 
the  Society 

Premiums  Awarded  b 
County  Judges 

Number  Of 

Y  THE 

Amount 

Total  by  Society 
and  County 
Judges 

Number 

Amount 

Firsts 

Seconds 

Thirds 

Number 

Amount 

1809 . 

4 

$  45° 

25 

O 

O 

$  2,300 

29 

$  2,750 

1810 . 

4 

450 

32 

O 

O 

2,860 

36 

3,3IQ 

1811 . 

6 

420 

39 

33 

31 

3,695 

109 

4,n5 

1813 . 

S 

370 

22 

22 

19 

2,460 

68 

2,830 

1814 . 

5 

240 

32 

25 

23 

3,085 

85 

3,325 

Total.  .  . 

24 

$1,930 

150 

80 

73 

$14,400 

327 

$16,330 

*  Trans,  of  the  Albany  Institute ,  IV,  123.  The  form  used  by  the  Society  in  awarding 
premiums  was  as  follows: 

“state  of  new-york 
“181- 

“By  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Arts,  This  premium  is  warded  to  ...  . 
of  the  County  ....  for  the  best  (or  as  the  case  may  be)  specimen  of  Woollen  Cloth,  of 
family  manufacture,  exhibited  the  present  year”  (Trans.  Soc.  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful 
Arts,  III,  249). 


In  going  through  North  Carolina  in  1807,  Melish  noted 
that  practically  all  of  the  families  in  the  country  manu- 

1  A  View  of  S.C.  (Charleston,  1802),  p.  150.  Ramsay  in  his  History  of 
South  Carolina  gives  a  similar  word-picture  of  the  conditions  about  1808. 
He  says:  “Where  slaves  abound  and  the  staple  commodities  are  raised  in 
the  greatest  plenty,  the  least  attention  is  paid  to  the  domestic  manufacture 
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factured  their  own  clothing,  so  that  the  “British  trade,” 
as  he  remarked,  “to  this  state  is  not  great  or  important.”1 
Similar  conditions  were  observed  in  Georgia.  After  a 
day  and  a  half’s  journey  out  of  Savannah  toward  Augusta 
a  stop  was  made  at  a  farmhouse  for  dinner.  On  hearing 
the  noise  of  a  wheel  upstairs  the  traveler  went  up  and 
found  the  daughter  of  the  landlord  spinning  the  rolls  of 
cotton  which  a  negro  girl  was  busy  carding.  On  inquiry  of 
the  mistress  of  the  house  he  found  that  this  family,  as  well 
as  all  other  families  in  the  neighborhood,  spun  cotton  all 
the  year  round  and  got  the  yarn  woven  into  every  article 
necessary'  for  family  use,  such  as  sheeting,  shirting,  toweling, 
tablecloths,  gowns,  petticoats,  aprons,  caps,  pantaloons, 
vesting,  and  summer  coats  for  the  men’s  use — besides 
sofa-cloths,  fringes,  tassels,  hosiery,  etc.  “I  examined,” 
said  he,  “the  yarn  and  cloth  and  found  the  fabrics  sub¬ 
stantial  and  durable.  The  cloth  was  neatly  manufac¬ 
tured,  and  some  of  the  articles  were  handsome.  I  saw 

of  articles  of  clothing.  If  the  crop  succeeds  and  afterwards  sells  for  a  good 
price,  there  is  money  to  buy  clothing;  but  if  either  fails,  the  reverse  takes 
place,  and  no  provision  is  made  against  the  pinching  of  a  cold  winter.  The 
least  wealthy  are  generally  the  most  provident.  The  loom  and  the  wheel  are 

most  steadily  plied  among  the  minor  planters  or  farmers . Among 

such  domestic  manufactures  now  are  and  for  a  long  time  have  been  carried 

on  for  almost  every  necessary  family  purpose . Wool,  cotton,  and 

flax,  either  combined  or  separate,  are  worked  up  into  plain  garments  for 
warmth,  but  are  seldom  made  of  so  fine  a  texture  as  to  be  suitable  for  summer 
wear.  Though  domestic  manufactures  are  daily  increasing  in  quantity 
and  improving  in  quality,  and  are  carried  on,  especially  in  the  interior  parts 
of  the  state,  to  so  considerable  an  extent  that  their  aggregate  is  very  great, 
yet  they  are  far  short  of  a  sufficiency  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants”  (II, 
257  *•)• 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  189. 
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that  this  family  was  ‘ independent  of  commerce,’  and  this 
was  the  first  impression  that  I  had  received  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  domestic  manufactures  of  America.”1 
At  Sparta  he  was  informed  that  there  was  no  demand  at 
all  for  British  goods  and  that  all  the  people  were  clothing 
themselves  in  homespun.2  Victor  Clark  summed  up  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  South  a  decade  or  so  prior  to  1810  very 
adequately  when  he  said : 

Therefore  prior  to  the  War  of  1812,  the  advance  of  Southern 
manufacture  was  principally  in  what  were  then  household  arts — 
those  that  produced  for  the  subsistence  of  the  family  rather  than  for 
an  outside  market.  These  manufactures  continued  generalized  and 
dispersed  rather  than  specialized  and  integrated.  There  is  little 
evidence  even  of  that  rudimentary  localization  that  for  a  century 
and  a  half  had  characterized  some  industries  in  New  England  and 
Pennsylvania.  This  did  not  indicate  stagnation  but  rather  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  manufactures  to  the  economic  constitution  of  Southern  society. 
In  their  aggregate  these  manufactures  were  for  a  time  considerable; 
but  they  were  so  distributed  and  combined  with  other  productive 
activities  as  to  lose  their  identity  in  contemporary  records.3 

The  people  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  during 
the  period  under  discussion  were  forced  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  times  and  the  general  inconveniences  connected 
with  pioneer  life  to  make  in  their  homes  or  small  com- 

1  Ibid.,  p.  40. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  263.  Melish  spent  a  night  at  a  farmhouse  about  half-way 
between  Sparta  and  Greensburg.  Of  his  experiences  here  he  said:  “On 
reaching  the  house,  I  found  the  family  all  busily  employed  in  manufacturing, 
and  they  showed  me  a  number  of  articles,  which  were  very  good,  some  of 
them  handsome.  They  told  me  that,  besides  supplying  the  family,  they 
made  a  considerable  quantity  of  goods  for  sale.” 

3  “Colonial  Manufactures,”  op.  cit.,  V,  312. 
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munities  nearly  all  the  necessities  of  life.  Imports  into  the 
country  were  attended  with  difficulty,  great  expense,  and 
risk.  The  impossibility  of  getting  their  raw  materials  to 
the  Atlantic  states  from  which  they  had  their  supply  of 
European  goods  made  the  balance  of  trade  continually 
against  them.1  In  1805  it  cost  fifty  cents  to  carry  a 
hundred  pounds  twenty  miles.2  For  this  reason  there 
was  not  a  single  species  of  product  except  ginseng,  beeswax, 
and  saltpeter  that  would  justify  the  expense  of  land 
carriage  to  the  eastern  market.3  From  the  period  of  the 
first  settlement  down  to  1803  this  region  was  in  almost 
complete  isolation  so  far  as  commercial  relations  were 
concerned.  As  long  as  the  Spaniards  held  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  it  was  practically  useless  for  the  farmers 
to  cultivate  the  soil  beyond  what  was  needed  for  their 
own  consumption.  But  after  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
trade  conditions  became  more  favorable  when  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  found  an  unobstructed  market  for  their  ginseng, 
flax,  hemp,  iron,  pork,  lard,  lumber,  furs,  cotton,  deerskins, 
and  flour  down  the  Mississippi.  With  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  these  staples  they  could  buy  European  goods 
from  the  eastern  markets.  This  favorable  situation  was 
somewhat  upset  by  the  Embargo  Act  and  the  trade  condi¬ 
tions  following  it.  From  the  passage  of  this  act  in  1807  to 
the  close  of  the  War  of  1812  these  western  people  had  to 
shift  largely  for  themselves.  They  were  forced  to  manu¬ 
facture  in  their  homes  sufficient  to  supply  their  daily 

1  Ellicott,  Journal,  p.  24. 

’Lippincott,  “Pioneer  Industry,”  Jour.  Pol.  Econ.,  XVIII,  270. 

*  Reynolds,  My  Own  Times,  p.  13. 
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needs  or  to  set  up  manufactures  in  small  villages.  The 
latter  was  done  on  a  considerable  scale  in  Cincinnati, 
Lexington,  Louisville,  Nashville,  and  Pittsburgh.1 

Until  there  were  set  up  in  these  local  communities 
beyond  the  mountains  gristmills,  sawmills,  hat  factories, 
fulling-mills,  distilleries,  breweries,  blacksmith-shops, 
wagon-shops,  shoeshops,  etc.,  the  pioneer  farm  was  a  little 
world  of  its  own.  There  was  nothing  in  daily  use  except 
salt,  lead,  and  powder  that  was  not  made  from  the  products 
of  the  farm.  The  food,  clothing,  furniture,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  implements  were  the  products  of  this  independent 
household.  The  farmer  was  his  own  cabinetmaker,  tan¬ 
ner,  brewer,  distiller,  shoemaker,  harness-maker,  hatter, 
tailor,  and  blacksmith.  His  tools  were  simple  and  often 
rude.  At  first  he  had  only  the  ax  and  the  auger.  Later 
he  added  the  drawing-knife,  broadax,  cross-cut  saw,  and 
awl  and  last.  With  these  he  made  everything  he  needed 
on  the  farm.  He  stocked  his  plow,  mended  or  made  his 
wagon,  made  his  ox-yokes,  harness,  shoes,  tables,  bed¬ 
steads,  and  chairs.2  His  whole  life  for  the  first  dozen  or 
so  years  was  taken  up  with  providing  for  himself  and  his 
family  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  The  history  of  a 
typical  pioneer  community  is  chiefly  an  account  of  the 
efforts  to  provide  these  necessities.  Until  trade  relations 
were  established  with  older  communities  the  household 
was  practically  self-supporting.  Ways  and  means  had  to 

1  For  an  account  of  these  manufactures  in  Lexington  in  1806,  see 
Cuming,  Tour  of  the  West;  in  Thwaites,  Early  Western  Travels,  IV,  185  ff. 
See  also  Melish,  op.  cit.,  pp.  315,  361,  403. 

2  Hall,  Romance  of  Western  History,  p.  239. 
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be  thought  out  and  operated  on  the  farm  to  supply  the 
daily  needs. 

Of  the  trinity  of  pioneer  necessities,  clothing  was  the 
most  difficult  to  secure.  The  duty  of  transforming  the 
raw  materials  into  suitable  wearing  apparel  and  household 
supplies  fell  principally  upon  the  women.  A  pioneer 
woman’s  work  was  never  done.  The  day  was  not  sufficient 
for  her  to  perform  all  her  duties.  She  was  often  compelled 
to  work  late  into  the  night.  The  product  of  her  strenuous 
labors  was  much  the  same  in  all  new  communities,  for  the 
dress  of  the  American  pioneers  bore  a  striking  similarity. 
This  dress  has  been  minutely  described  by  one  whose 
knowledge  was  first-hand,  as  follows: 

Home-made  wool  hats  were  the  common  wear.  Fur- hats  were 
not  common  and  scarcely  a  boot  was  ever  seen.  The  covering  of  the 
feet  in  winter  was  mostly  moccasins  made  of  deer-skin,  and  shoe- 
packs  of  tanned  leather.  Some  wore  shoes,  but  not  common  in  very 
early  times.  In  the  summer,  the  greater  portion  of  the  young  people, 
male  and  female,  and  many  of  the  old,  went  barefooted.  The  sub¬ 
stantial  and  universal  outside  wear  was  the  blue  linsey  hunting  shirt. 
.  ...  It  is  made  with  wide  sleeves,  open  before,  with  ample  size, 
so  as  to  envelop  the  body  in  its  folds,  almost  twice  around.  Sometimes 
it  has  a  large  cape,  which  answers  well  to  save  the  shoulders  from  the 
rain.  A  belt  is  mostly  used,  to  keep  the  garment  close  and  neatly 
around  the  person,  and  nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  tight  in  it  to 
hamper  the  body.  It  is  often  fringed,  and  at  times  the  fringe  is 
composed  of  red,  and  other  gay  colors.  The  belt  frequently  is  sewed 
to  the  hunting-shirt.  At  times,  a  belt  of  leather  with  a  buckle  sewed 
to  one  end  is  used.  Many  pioneers  wore  the  white  blanket-coats 

in  winter . They  are  made  loose,  and  a  cap  or  cape  to  turn 

over  the  head  in  extreme  cold  weather . The  vest  was  mostly 

made  of  striped  linsey.  The  colors  were  made  often  with  alum, 
copperas,  and  madder,  boiled  with  the  bark  of  trees,  in  such  a  manner 
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and  proportion  as  the  old  ladies  prescribed.  The  shirts  wore  by  the 
Americans  were  usually  home-made  of  flax  and  cotton  material. 
....  The  flax  and  cotton  were  raised  at  home,  and  manufactured 
into  shirts.  Looms  and  flax  brakes  were  at  that  day  quite  common, 

and  cotton-gins  made  of  wooden  rollers . The  pantaloons  of 

the  masses  were  generally  made  of  deer-skins  and  linsey.  Coarse 
blue  cloth  was  at  times  made  into  pantaloons.  At  that  day,  the 
factory-goods  did  not  exist.1 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  clothing  of  the  pioneer 
is  applicable  mainly  to  the  first  few  years  of  his  life  on  the 
frontier.  Phelan  says  that  by  1800  in  some  parts  of 
Tennessee  calico,  chintzes,  coarse  woolen  cloths,  and 
bleached  linen  had  taken  the  place  of  the  leathern  apron 
and  the  moccasin  among  the  women.  The  men  were  a 
little  slower,  yet  after  a  time  vests,  pants,  and  shirts,  made 
of  deerskin  worn  next  to  the  person  were  discarded,  and 
also  the  coonskin  and  other  fur  caps.  The  hunting-shirt 

1  Reynolds,  op.  tit.,  pp.  43  f.  Reynolds  came  from  Tennessee  to  the 
region  around  Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia,  Illinois,  about  1800.  He  describes 
things  as  he  himself  saw.  them.  Other  accounts  of  the  clothing  of  the  time 
substantiate  his  description.  In  speaking  of  the  early  conditions  of  the 
settlement  on  the  Little  Hockhocking  River  at  Belpre,  Ohio,  Hildreth  says: 
“Whole  households  from  the  oldest  to  the  youngest,  were  clad  in  dressed 
deer  skins.  Some  of  them  possessed  great  skill  in  making  them  soft  and 
pliable,  equal  to  the  finest  cloth.  Before  the  introduction  of  sheep,  buck¬ 
skin  pantaloons  were  in  general  use  by  all  the  farmers’  boys.  The  New 
England  settlers,  with  most  of  the  frontier  inhabitants,  made  cloth  of  various 
materials.  F or  the  first  two  or  three  years,  hemp  was  raised  in  small  quan¬ 
tities,  water  rotted,  and  manufactured  into  cloth  by  the  industrious  females 
of  the  garrison.  Flax  was  also  raised.  Nearly  every  family  had  their 
spinning-wheels  and  looms.  With  these  the  girls  and  young  women  used 
to  congregate  in  companies  of  ten  or  fifteen  in  the  spacious  rooms  of  the 
block  houses,  and  cheer  each  other  at  their  labors,  with  song  and  sprightly 
conversation”  (. Pioneer  History,  p.  392). 
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lingered  for  some  time  yet,  as  did  the  leggings  and 
moccasins.  Leather  thread  for  leathern  garments  gave 
place  to  cotton  and  flax  thread.1  When  F.  A.  Michaux 
went  through  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  in  1802  he  noted 
that  in  Kentucky  the  women  were  exchanging  their 
homemade  linen  for  goods  imported  from  Europe.  It 
was  his  observation  that  these  linens,  though  coarse, 
were  of  a  good  quality,  and  worn  principally  by  the  inferior 
inhabitants,  the  others  giving  a  preference  to  Irish  linens, 
which  at  that  time  comprised  a  considerable  share  of 
their  commerce.2  Of  Tennessee  he  said: 

The  cottons  that  are  manufactured  in  West  Tennessee  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  fine,  and  superior  in  quality  to  those  I  saw  in  the  course  of  my 
travels.  In  this  part  as  well  as  in  Kentucky,  the  higher  circles  wear 
in  summer  time,  as  much  from  patriotism  as  from  economy,  dresses 
made  of  the  cottons  manufactured  in  the  country.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  only  means  of  preserving 
the  little  specie  that  is  in  the  country,  and  of  preventing  its  going 
to  England.3 

By  1810  the  older  settlements  in  these  two  states  and 
those  in  Ohio  had  settled  down  to  a  life  much  like  that 
beyond  the  mountains  whence  they  had  come.  Cincinnati, 
Lexington,  and  Nashville  had  developed  to  thriving 
trading  centers.  Manufactured  goods  were  brought  into 
these  states  from  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia,  while  most 
of  their  raw  products  found  a  market  down  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  Even  as  early  as  1806,  when  Ashe  visited 

1  Hist,  of  Tenn.,  p.  180. 

2  Travels  to  the  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  Th waites,  op.  cit., 
p.  241. 

3  Thwaites,  op.  cit.,  p.  278. 
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Lexington,  Kentucky,  he  found  that  the  chief  business 
was  ordering  “immense  quantities  of  goods  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Baltimore,  and  in  bartering  the  same  through  the 
state  for  produce  which  was  forwarded  to  Frankfort  and 
Louisville  by  land,  and  from  thence  to  New  Orleans  by 
water.”  At  this  time,  according  to  Ashe’s  observations, 
“the  people  in  these  regions  were  furnished  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  every  article  found  in  the  first  markets 
of  Europe,  except  fish.”1  Ashe  probably  saw  these  settle¬ 
ments  at  a  most  favorable  time — -just  before  the  passage 
of  the  Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  acts,  which  cut  off 
the  supply  of  European  goods.  Yet  it  should  be  said  that 
on  the  cutting  off  of  this  European  supply  the  towns 
mentioned  above  set  to  manufacturing  many  of  the  most 
needful  articles,  hence  the  reversion  to  the  household 
industries  was  necessary  chiefly  in  the  line  of  wearing 
apparel  and  household  textile  supplies. 

But  brief  mention  need  be  made  here  of  the  newly 
acquired  territory  of  Louisiana.  According  to  Stoddard, 
at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  this  territory  to  the  United 
States  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  was  manufactured  along 
the  coast  into  quilts  and  cottonades.  Most  families  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  Orleans  and  in  the  settlements, 
especially  at  Point  Coupee,  on  the  Red  River,  and  in  the 
Attakapas  and  Opelousas,  spun  and  wove  such  articles  of 
clothing  as  were  necessary  for  their  slaves.  The  people 
found  on  experiment  that  this  sort  of  manufacturing  was 
of  great  value,  and  began  pretty  generally  to  train  some  of 
their  women  and  girl  slaves  to  spin  and  weave  and  some 

1  Travels,  p.  193,  both  references. 
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of  their  men  to  do  blacksmith  and  carpenter  work.1  In 
the  upper  part  of  what  is  now  Louisiana,  according  to  the 
same  author,  ‘‘the  inhabitants  generally  cultivated  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  cotton  for  family  purposes,  spun  and 
wove  it  into  cloth.  They  wrere  unable  to  defray  the  expense 
of  foreign  manufactures;  the  prices  of  which  in  these 
upper  regions  were  very  exorbitant.”2  These  foreign 
manufactures  were  plentiful  in  New  Orleans  at  this  time. 
The  imports  into  this  city  in  1802  consisted  of  some  202 
different  items,  including  everything  anyone  could  wish 
either  for  comfort  or  for  luxury.3  It  was  only  a  lack  of 
the  means  of  exchange  for  factory-made  goods  that  forced 
home  manufacturing  upon  these  people.  In  this  they  dif- 
ered  from  the  people  on  the  extreme  frontier. 

The  general  conditions  of  household  manufactures 
during  the  closing  days  of  1809  is  exhibited  in  a  report  on 
the  subject,  “American  Manufactures,”  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  April  19  of  this  year  by  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Gallatin,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution 
of  this  body.4  The  brief  time  allowed  for  compiling  such 
a  report  prevented  an  exhaustive  investigation,  yet  from 
certain  sections  of  the  country  considerable  data  were 
secured  by  the  Secretary.  For  example,  the  report  from 

1  Sketches  of  La.,  p.  304. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  305.  Speaking  of  conditions  in  this  region  at  the  same  date, 
Martin  said:  “There  were  but  few  domestic  manufactures.  The  Acadians 
wrought  some  cotton  into  quilts  and  homespun,  and  in  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  province,  the  poorer  kind  of  people  spun  and  wove  the  wool 
mixed  with  cotton,  into  coarse  cloth”  {Hist,  of  La.,  p.  317). 

3  For  an  itemized  list  with  quantity  for  each,  see  Martin,  op.  cit.,  p.  31 1. 

<  For  the  text  of  the  report,  see  Am.  Stale  Papers,  “Finance,”  II,  426  ff. 
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New  Hampshire  said  that  in  almost  every  town  (of  six 
miles  square  or  a  district  containing  one  or  more  towns) 
having  a  population  of  200  or  300  families  there  were  a 
fulling-mill  and  a  carding-machine.  Every  farmer’s  house 
was  provided  with  one  or  more  wheels,  according  to  the 
number  of  women.  Every  other  house  had  a  loom  for 
weaving  linen,  cotton,  and  coarse  woolen  cloths.  Manu¬ 
factures  of  this  kind  amounted  on  the  average  in  each 
family  to  from  100  to  600  yards  a  year.  Considerable 
quantities  of  coarse  flaxen  cloth  worth  from  15  to  20  cents 
a  yard,  thus  manufactured  in  families,  were  sold  to  traders 
in  villages  or  in  towns  and  sent  to  markets  in  the  southern 
states.1  Similar  returns  came  from  other  sections  of  the 
country.  It  was  reported  that  in  Delaware  150,000 
pounds  of  wool  were  annually  spun  and  woven  in  private 
families.  Large  exportations  of  linen  from  the  western 
counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  some  from  Kentucky  and 
several  places  in  the  eastern  and  middle  states  were  an¬ 
nually  made.  Eighty  thousand  yards  were  brought  for  sale 
in  1809  to  Pittsburgh  alone.  The  number  of  looms 
in  Pittsburgh  increased  from  17  in  1807  to  44  in  1810.  In 
the  lower  counties  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  generally, 
and  the  upper  counties  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
almost  all  the  summer  clothing,  for  every  description  of 
persons,  was  of  household  manufacture;  and  almost  all 
the  slaves  were  clothed  entirely  in  the  same  manner. 
The  scarcity  of  wool  prevented  an  adequate  supply  from 
the  same  source  for  winter  clothing.  The  number  of  stores 
for  the  sale  of  foreign  goods  in  Mathews  County,  Virginia, 
1  Am.  State  Papers,  “Finance,”  II,  435. 
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decreased  from  15  to  1  between  1802  and  1810.  In  North 
Carolina,  at  a  general  militia  review,  out  of  1,500  persons 
present  there  were  less  than  40  who  were  not  entirely 
clothed  in  homespun.1 

Generalizing  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  and  similar 
facts,  Gallatin  spoke  as  follows: 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  goods  made  of  cotton,  flax  or  wool,  are 
manufactured  in  the  private  families,  mostly  for  their  own  use,  and 
partly  for  sale.  They  consist  principally  of  coarse  cloth,  flannel, 
cotton  stuffs,  and  stripes  of  every  description,  linen  and  mixtures  of 
wool  with  flax  and  cotton.  It  is  probable  that  about  two-thirds  of 
the  clothing,  including  hosiery,  and  of  the  house  and  table  linen  worn 
and  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  who  do  not  reside 
in  cities,  is  the  product  of  family  manufacture.2 

The  results  of  the  census  of  manufactures  taken  in  the 
fall  of  1810  revealed  the  truth  of  this  generalization.  These 
are  analyzed  in  the  following  chapter. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  435-  1  Ibid.,  p.  427- 


CHAPTER  V 

A  YEAR’S  OUTPUT  OF  THE  FAMILY  FACTORY 
THE  RETURNS  OF  THE  MARSHALS  IN  THE  AUTUMN  OF  l8lO 

In  April,  1810,  Gallatin,  in  obedience  to  a  resolution 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  sent  to  that  body  a  report 
on  American  manufactures.  The  introduction  of  this 
report  suggested  the  feasibility  of  collecting  data  on  every 
phase  of  manufacturing  through  the  marshals  and  assistants 
when  they  were  taking  the  third  census.1  Acting  upon 
this  suggestion,  Congress,  on  May  i,  1810,  altered  the 
act  providing  for  the  taking  of  the  census  so  that  it  would 
include  statistics  on  manufacturing  establishments  and 
manufactures.2  The  bill  altering  the  original  act  gave 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  power  to  formulate  the 
instructions  to  the  marshals  regarding  the  desired  data 
along  these  lines.  His  instructions  to  them  included 
questions  on  household  manufactures. 

The  reports  which  came  in  in  the  fall  of  1810  were 
sharply  criticized  on  account  of  their  omissions.  It  was 
felt  that  they  did  not  represent  anything  like  a  reliable 
and  complete  account  of  all  the  manufactures  carried 
on  in  the  country.  This  discussion  is  not  concerned  with 
the  returns  as  a  whole,  but  only  with  those  dealing  with 
goods  made  in  the  homes.  The  character  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  demanded  regarding  this  phase  of  the  subject  was  of 

1  Am.  State  Papers,  “Finance,”  II,  426. 

2  U.S.  Statutes  at  Large,  II,  605. 
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such  a  nature  as  to  lead  to  many  indefinite  estimates. 
At  best,  the  people  could  make  but  a  gross  calculation  of 
the  amount  and  value  of  what  had  been  made  in  their 
homes  during  the  year  next  preceding  the  date  of  the  taking 
of  the  census.  Many  admitted  that  they  were  unable  to 
give  an  accurate  statement;  others  were  afraid  that  the 
object  of  the  government  was  to  tax  the  industry,  hence 
they  either  refused  to  give  any  account  whatever  or  gave 
certainly  not  a  full  one.  The  marshal  of  Rhode  Island 
informed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  much  patience 
and  forbearance  were  required  by  his  assistants,  “from 
the  prejudice  of  the  people,  who  in  many  instances  refused 
to  give  any  account  of  their  manufactured  articles,  and 
perhaps  not  any  article  to  the  full  amount  of  value  from 
an  opinion  that  the  returns  were  demanded  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  with  a  view  of  taxing  the  industry.”  The  marshal 
was  of  the  opinion  that  from  20  to  25  per  cent  should  be 
added  to  the  amount  returned  in  order  to  get  the  real 
value  of  what  was  made  in  the  homes.  It  was  felt  at 
the  time  the  census  was  taken  that  the  amounts  reported 
from  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey,  and  Virginia  were  close  approximations  to  the  real 
ones.  The  errors  in  the  remaining  states  and  territories 
were  on  the  side  of  omissions.1 

On  account  of  the  admitted  inadequateness  of  the 
returns,  no  full  and  complete  exhibit  of  household  manu¬ 
factures  in  1810  is  possible.  Table  XI,  based  on  Coxe’s 
digest  of  the  marshals’  returns,  shows  what  was  done 
in  the  families  in  the  way  of  textile  manufactures  in  all 

1  Pitkin,  Statistics  of  the  U.S.  (ed.  1835),  p.  470. 


TABLE  XI 

The  Kinds,  Total  Yards,  Total  and  Per  Capita  Values  of  Household  Manufactures  in  Every 
State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States  for  the  Year  Ending  in  the  Autumn  of  1810* 
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the  states  and  territories.  Unfortunately  other  things 
evidently  made  in  the  family  were  not  reported  with  such 
uniformity.  All  these  are  included  under  miscellaneous 
articles.  For  general  estimates  it  is  probably  fair  to 
assume  that  in  textile  manufactures  omissions  were  about 
as  common  in  one  part  of  the  country  as  in  another.  On 
account  of  this  possible  uniformity  one  gets  a  fair  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  relative  amounts  of  such  manufactures 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  country.1 

The  total  value  of  all  textile  manufactures  in  1810, 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  marshals,  was  $41,549,177. 
Table  XI  shows  that  $37,834,629  worth  was  made  in  the 
homes,  leaving  but  $3,714,584  worth  made  otherwise. 
The  total  value  of  all  manufactures  (doubtful  articles 
excluded)  was,  by  the  same  returns,  $127,694,602.  Coxe 
estimated,  when  he  made  his  digest,  that  the  actual  value 
was  probably  $172,762, 67b.2  Based  on  the  supposition 

1  The  writer  is  fully  conscious  of  the  fallibility  of  materials  of  this  type 
and  the  consequent  danger  of  basing  conclusions  on  them.  However, 
since  the  census  of  manufactures  taken  in  1810  in  connection  with  the 
taking  of  the  census  of  population  was  the  first  and  only  detailed  account 
of  household  manufactures  ever  secured  by  the  national  government,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  no  account  of  such  manufactures  would  be  at  all  complete 
without  a  presentation  of  such  statistics  even  though  they  are  fallible  and 
fragmentary.  In  reading  Table  XI  and  the  one  exhibiting  the  same  facts 
by  counties,  the  reader  must  always  keep  in  mind  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  materials  were  collected. 

’“Digest  of  Manufactures,”  op.  cit.,  712  f.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  in  1810  the  factories  of  America  were  producing  less  than  4  per  cent 
of  the  woolen  goods  made  in  the  country.  When  this  fact  is  considered 
along  with  another  one  of  equal  significance,  namely,  that  the  imports  of 
woolen  cloth  from  all  sources  did  not  exceed  5,000,000  yards,  the  importance 
of  the  9,222,166  yards  woven  in  the  homes  becomes  more  evident  (Clark, 
Hist,  oj  Manufactures  in  U.S.,  p.  253). 
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that  the  counties  from  which  there  were  no  returns  made 
a  per  capita  value  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  country,  the 
household  textile  manufactures  reached  a  total  value  of 
$39,457,471.  The  table  certainly  shows  that  the  homes 
were  doing  their  part  in  establishing  an  independence  in 
common  wearing  apparel  and  general  household  textile 
supplies. 

In  order  to  see  what  the  different  sections  of  the  various 
states  were  doing,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze  the  returns 
from  each  county.  By  such  an  analysis  one  is  able  to 
determine  the  probable  influence  of  locality,  transportation, 
occupation,  and  other  similar  factors  on  the  household 
production.  The  accompanying  elaborate  Table  XII 
exhibits  the  amount  and  value  of  homemade  textiles  in 
each  county  and  district  in  the  Union  as  returned  by  the 
marshals.  Only  textile  manufactures  are  included  because 
other  articles  were  not  returned  with  sufficient  uniformity 
to  justify  their  inclusion  when  the  county  is  made  the 
unit.  Within  each  state  the  counties  are  grouped  according 
to  location  on  the  basis  of  transportation  facilities  in  so 
far  as  they  existed  at  that  date. 

Table  XII  reveals  several  interesting  facts  concerning 
household  manufactures,  the  most  striking  one  being  the 
extent  and  uniformity  of  the  system  throughout  the 
United  States  in  1810.  The  inhabitants  in  all  sections 
of  the  country,  regardless  of  locality,  economic  status,  and 
transportation  facilities,  were  deliberately  trying  to 
establish  an  independence  from  the  outside  world,  espe¬ 
cially  in  wearing  apparel  and  household  textile  supplies. 
The  more  or  less  uniformity  in  the  per  capita  value  reveals 
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TABLE  XII 

The  Kinds,  Total  Yards,  Total  and  Per  Capita  Values  of  Household 
Textile  Manufactures  in  Every  State,  Territory,  and  County  in 
the  United  States  for  the  Year  Ending  in  the  Autumn  of  1810* 


Yards  op  the  Following  Kinds  of  Goods 

Value 
of  All 
Kinds 
of 

Goods 

Popu¬ 

lation, 

1810 

Per 

Capita 

Value 

States.  Territories, 
and  Counties 

Cotton 

Flaxen 

Woolen 

Mixed 
and  Un¬ 
named 

Total 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Maine  District.  . . . 

811,912 

812,796 

1,021,047 

2,645,755 

1,067,703 

228,709 

4.67 

Cos.  on  Coast . 

507.096 

560,337 

736466 

1,893,899 

759456 

165,605 

4.58 

Cumberland .... 

162,198 

151,082 

198,733 

512,013 

205,211 

42,835 

456 

Hancock . 

Lincoln . 

Washington . 

66,746 

122,389 

43.766 

104,460 

170,989 

42,534 

62,747 

134,713 

45.000 

233,953 

428,091 

131,300 

105,061 

185,227 

54,277 

30,031 

42,992 

7,870 

3- 50 

4- 31 
6.90 

York . 

201,997 

91,272 

295,273 

588,542 

209,380 

41,877 

5-02 

Inland  Cos . 

214A16 

252,459 

284,581 

751,856 

308,547 

63,104 

4.89 

108,266 

49,678 

56,872 

122,107 

72,859 

57,493 

139,281 

90,857 

54,443 

369,654 

213,394 

168,808 

151,391 

86,301 

70,855 

32,564 

17,630 

12,910 

465 

4.90 

5-49 

Oxford . 

Somerset . 

New  Hampshire  ... 

515.985 

1,811,309 

900.273 

1,043,588 

4,271,155 

1,760,417 

214,360 

8.21 

Cheshire . 

50,000 

220,000 

248,000 

300,000 

818,000 

383,000 

40,988 

9  34 

Hillsborough - 

221,000 

512,000 

243,000 

180,7  70 

1,156,770 

568,350 

49.149 

11.56 

Rockingham ... 

180,000 

600,757 

113,902 

237,540 

1,132,199 

35i,39i 

50,175 

7.00 

Coos . 

23,000 

17,000 

24,000 

40,000 

104,000 

41  ,600 

3,99i 

10.42 

Grafton . 

20,000 

21.085 

153.000 

132,000 

98,000 

403  ,000 

169,900 

28,462 

5-97 

Strafford . 

308,552 

139.371 

187,278 

657,186 

246,176 

41.595 

592 

Vermont . 

67,614 

1,366,483 

907,568 

85,198 

2,426,863 

1,268,263 

217,913 

5.82 

Cos.  on  Conn.  R. 

55,102 

787,122 

44%, 054 

52,%7l 

1,343,149 

691,802 

108,711 

6.36 

Caledonia . 

12,909 

216,734 

130.873 

360,516 

201,331 

18,740 

10.74 

Essex . 

745 

23.308 

12,576 

5,44° 

42,069 

19,881 

3,087 

6-44 

Orange . 

Windham  f . 

is.857 

125.763 

93.707 

40,810 

276,137 

115,413 

25,247 

457 

15-401 

119.133 

60,605 

6,621 

201,850 

94,509 

26,760 

353 

Windsor} . 

10,100 

302,184 

150.293 

462,577 

260,668 

34,877 

7-47 

Inland  Cos . 

12,512 

5  70.361 

459.514 

32,327 

1,083,714 

576461 

I0Q,202 

5.28 

Addison . 

1,473 

131.958 

118,638 

8,347 

260,416 

134,106 

19,993 

6.71 

Bennington . 

800 

3.572 

68,895 

129.S90 

70,492 

13.617 

34.436 

130,373 

66.834 

92.835 
50.991 

18,154 

2,222 

138,751 

225,997 

123,983 

78,446 

116,053 

15,893 

18,120 

4  94 
6.40 

2,500 

87,487 

16,427 

5  33 

7,373 

39J44 

21,081 

3,445 

6.12 

Orleans . 

Rutland . 

6,667 

22,614 

89,448 

11,885 

68,935 

226,488 

30,236 

109,052 

5,838 

29,486 

5  18 
|  3.70 

*  This  table  was  compiled  from  data  in  Coxe’s  “Digest  of  Manufactures.”  By  order  of  Con¬ 
gress  Coxe  made  an  elalxnate  digest  of  the  census  of  manufactures  taken  by  the  marshals  in  1810. 
Part  IV  of  the  digest  contained  statistics  on  household  manufactures.  This  part  was  printed 


The  population  statistics  were  copied  from  Niles’  Register,  I,  264,  289,  358,  388.  Carey  and 
Lea’s  American  Atlas  (1823)  was  used  for  the  county  locations  and  to  check  the  population  statistics 
in  Niles.  It  was  thought  best  to  adopt  Coxe’s  spelling  of  the  counties  in  order  to  facilitate  the  matter 
of  checking  the  material  in  the  table. 

t  Nine  townships  not  returned.  X  Four  townships  not  returned. 
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TABLE  XII — Continued 


States,  Territories, 
and  Counties 


Massachusetts*.  . 
Coast  and  Island. 
Barnstable.  .  .  . 

Dukes . 

Essex . 

Middlesex 

Nantucket _ 

Norfolk . 

Plymouth 

Inland  Cos . 

Berkshire . 

Bristol . 

Hampshire 
Worcester . 


Connecticut . 

On  Long  Island  Sd 

Fairfield . 

Middlesex . 

New  Haven _ 

New  London. . . 

Inland  Cos . 

Hartford . 

Litchfield . 

Tolland . 

Windham . 


Yards  or  the  Following  Kinds  of  Goods 


Cotton 


Rhode  Island  . . 
Providence.  . 

Bristol . 

Kentf . 

Newport.  .  . . 
Washington . 


New  York . 

Cos.  on  Hudson  R .  f 

Albany . 

Clinton . 

Columbia . 

Dutchess . 

Essex . 

Green . 

Kings . 

New  York  (city 
and  Co.) .... 
Orange . 


460,989 

63,159 

21,500 

313,271 

11,373 

51,686 


216,013 

90,44S 


Flaxen 


.  60,000 


60,000 

60,000 


2,362,078 
1,121,654 
412,006 
150,839 
292,561 
266,248 
1,240,424 
390,  i6g 
431, X94 
165,479 
253,582 


Woolen 


229,699 

35,940 

3,200 

7,006 

33,345 

150,208 


20,500 

'868 


4,182 


5,394,186 

2,622,005 

145,282 

24,068 

341,530 

230,404 

34,428 

32,265 

32,233 

217 

212,429 


1,119,14s 

452,448 

139,572 

67,062 

131,054 

114,760 

666,607 

188,663 

281,184 

86,998 

109,852 


Mixed 
and  Un¬ 
named 


4,048,209 

1,300,800 

41,720 

17,775 

259,053 

448,661 

4,300 

190,593 

347,698 

2,738,400 

527,226 

319,905 

1,054,558 

836,720 


145,618 

50,957 

5,ooo 

16,624 

16,791 

56,246 


3,257,812 

1,717,590 

87,272 

23,795 

254,750 

128,655 

69,857 

22,189 

4,301 

2,54° 

9S,6ii 


605,675 

284,761 

10,054 

42,655 

64,864 

167,188 

320,014 

7,234 

16,700 

S.ooo 

291,980 


Total 


4,108,209 

1,300,800 

41,720 

17,775 

259,053 

448,661 

4,300 

190,593 

347,698 

2,708,400 

527,226 

319,905 

1,114,558 

836,720 


Value 
of  All 
Kinds 
of 

Goods 


481,841 

107,860 


352,742 

i7,74i 

3,498 


180,659 

49,483 


3,93i 


3,859 


4,086,898 

1,858,863 

561,632 

260,556 

488,479 

548,196 

2,228,035 

586,066 

729,078 

257,477 

655,414 


2,318,147 

257,916 

29,700 

689,643 

79,250 

261,638 


•,048,670 

1,480,513 

232,554 

47,863 

616,780 

359,059 

104,285 

55,322 

40,465 

2,757 

316,081 


Dollars 

2,093,576 

678,485 

20,860 

12,442 

103,813 

246,709 

2,980 

129,397 

162,284 

1,415,091 

181,058 

144,452 

599,941 

489,640 


2,130,825 

943,015 

298,955 

149,687 

258,336 

245,037 

1,187,810 

329,359 

441,304 

130,012 

287,135 


895,923 

101,197 

13,560 

613,631 

55,052 

112,483 


5,022,251 

2,549,012 

130,843 

29,846 

357,54° 

198,975 

74,035 

31,140 

18,023 

2,364 

166,007 


Popu¬ 

lation, 

1810 


Per 

Capita 

Value 


437,659 

Dollars 

4-79 

223,399 

305 

22,211 

0-94 

3,290 

3  -78 

71,888 

1.44 

52,789 

467 

6,807 

0.44 

31,245 

4.14 

35,169 

4.61 

214,260 

6.60 

35,907 

5.04 

37,168 

389 

76,275 

7  87 

64,910 

754 

261,942 

133,444 

40,950 

20,723 

37,064 

34,707 

128,498 

44,733 

41,375 

13,779 

28,611 


76,931 

30,769 

5,072 

9,834 

16,294 

I4,9§2 


959,220 

528,871 

34,66i 

8,002 

32,390 

51,434 

9,477 

19,536 

8,303 

96,373 

34,347 


8.14 

8  13 

7-30 

7.22 

6- 97 
7.06 
9-25 

7- 36 
10.67 

9-44 

10.04 


11.65 
329 
2.67 
62.11 
3  04 
752 


5-24 

4.82 
3-77 
3  73 
11.04 
387 
7.81 
1-54 
2.16 

0.23 

483 


*  Nothing  reported  from  Suffolk  County. 

1  j  The>gh  pel  ^apita.  value  in„  Kent  County  resulted  from  352,742  yards  of  blended  goods 
valued  by  the  marshal  at  $472,921  80.  This  value  was  considerably  higher  than  that  placed  on 
similar  goods  by  the  marshals  in  other  counties.  p  uu 

t  Also  on  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Lake  Champlain. 
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TABLE  XII— Continued 


Value 
of  All 
Kinds 
of 

Goods 

Popu¬ 

lation, 

1810 

Dollars 

95,751 

19,336 

222,123 

36,309 

12,863 

5,347 

19,457 

7,758 

223,431 

33,147 

4,063 

10,201 

122,146 

21,113 

26,576 

173,232 

484,212 

44,289 

183,021 

30,272 

749,904 

125,183 

32,554 

3,971 

294.567 

42,032 

89,221 

16,609 

187,905 

29,843 

60,075 

12,588 

85,582 

15,140 

1,723,335 

305,165 

7,243 

1,942 

50,738 

8,130 

114,948 

21,704 

37,754 

8,868 

111,029 

20,303 

8,512 

3, 717 

158,445 

22,046 

191,490 

25.144 

131,831 

41,214 

198,468 

33,792 

168,638 

25.987 

257,170 

38,802 

30,841 

7,885 

90,776 

18,945 

48,192 

7,246 

25,510 

6,108 

50,337 

7,899 

41,413 

6,433 

1,268,241 

245,562 

98,759 

14,728 

3  50,221 

24.S53 

2  9,741 

3,632 

9  55,491 

12,670 

6  200,00c 

4  198,295 

24.979 

19,744 

2  107,79s 

1  126,628 

25,984 

20,381 

9  ti,7o; 

22,150 

3  107,40. 

21,823 

0  57,56c 

16,603 

8  59.8is 

3  184,81s 

12,761 

25,549 

States,  Territories, 
and  Counties 


Yards  of  the  Following  Kinds  of  Goods 


Cotton 


Flaxen 


Woolen 


Mixed 
and  Un¬ 
named 


Total 


Per 

Capita 

Value 


New  York — Con¬ 
tinued 

Queens . 

Rensselaer. .. . 
Richmond .... 

Rockland . 

Saratoga . 

Schenectady . . 

Suffolk . 

Ulster . 

Washington. . , 
Westchester.  . 
Cos.  on  Great  Lakes 

Niagara  . 

Ontario . 

Seneca . 

Cayuga . 

Genesee . 

Jefferson . 

Inland  Cos . 

Alleghany . 

Broom . 

Chenango . 

Cortlandt . 

Delaware . 

F  ranklin . 

Herkimer . 

Madison . 

Montgomery... 

Oneida . 

Onondaga . 

Otsego . 

St.  Lawrence... 

Schoharie . 

Steuben . 

Sullivan . 

Tioga . 

Lewis . . 


3,163 


4,087 

7.404 

51,141 


9073 

3,218 


2.035 


3  AS  7 
1,392 
116496 
307 


3.278 

2,826 

724 


10,000 

5,026 

1,355 

80,817 

3,009 


2,823 

4,416 


2,015 


132,936 

222,049 

23,100 

36,792 

194,976 

5.000 

158,39° 

222,042 

3S0.7S4 

234,280 

899,968 

43,039 

329,226 

115.585 

216,805 

88,690 

106,623 

1J871023 

11,679 

63,455 

149,510 

39,ooo 

130,801 

9.913 

190,94s 

225,297 

150,136 

12,791 

196,106 

327,088 

36,000 

112,128 

63,687 

35.347 

67,34° 

50,000 


New  Jersey* — 

Bergen . 

Burlington. . . 
Cape  May... 
Cumberland . 

Essex . 

Glouchester. . 
Hunterdon .  . 
Middlesex .  . . 
Monmouth . . 

Morris . 

Salem . 

Somerset . . . . 
Sussex . 


51.292 

157,862 

2,000 

8,008 

171,789 

2.500 
51,220 

87.400 

384,359 

112,190 

463.728 
17.585 

195,551 

49,473 

120,346 

29,760 

51,013 

1076494 

3,162 

22,816 

64,783 

25.400 
70,571 

5438 

95,59° 

120,452 

85,861 

159,622 

107,47° 

153.728 
19,047 
53,093 
25.937 
13.587 
24,737 

25.500 


847.469 

139,035 


374,313 

11,739 

34,123 


68,467 


29.552 

43,00° 


152.905 

108,720 


48,477 

35.831 


164,240 

44,200 


60,830 

13,200 


169,902  97.56i 


2,913 


7,ooo 


3I,78o 


10,815 


5,620 

3,720 


187,141 

382,174 

32,100 

44,800 

366,765 

7,500 

213,697 

348,626 

786,254 

336,470 

1,383,583 

63.842 

524.777 

172,713 

340,871 

120,877 


1,475 

120,361 


19,939 

3,278 


859 


80,405 


1,926 

3,909 


1,057 

7,988 

1,000 


719,395 

29,137 

32,196 

19,482 


201,836 

149,004 

20,580 


18,749 
14,063 
36,000 
1 20,048 
78,210 


Dollars 
4-95 
6.12 
2.41 
1.87 
6-74 
0.40 
5. 78 
6.52 
10.93 
6.04 
5  99 

8.19 
7.01 
537 
6.30 

4- 77 

565 

5.64 
3-73 
6.24 
5  30 
4.26 

5- 46 
3  13 

7.19 

7.62 
3-20 

5  76 

6- 49 

6.63 

3- 91 

4- 79 

6.65 
4.18 

6  37 
6.44 


5  16 

6.71 

2.04 

2.68 
4  38 
8.01 

10.04 
4  19 
6.21 
0-53 
4.92 
3  47 

4.69 
7.23 


*  All  counties  run  east  and  west  across  the  state;  no  classification  necessary. 
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States,  Territories, 
and  Counties 


Yards  of  the  Following  Kinds  of  Goods 


Cotton 


Flaxen 


Woolen 


Mixed 
and  Un¬ 
named 


Total 


Value 
of  All 
Kinds 
of 

Goods 


Popu¬ 

lation, 

1810 


Per 

Capita 

Value 


Pennsylvania  . . . 

Cos.  on  Del.  R.* 

Adams . 

Bedford . 

Berks . 

Bucks . 

Centre . 

Chester . 

Cumberland .... 

Dauphin . 

Delaware . 

Franklin . 

Huntingdon.  .  .  . 
Lancaster .... 

Luzerne . 

Lycoming.  .  .  . 

Mifflin . 

Montgomery . , 
Northampton. 
Northumberland 
Philadelphia .... 

Wayne . 

York . 

Cos.  W.W.t . 

Alleghany . 

Armstrong . 

Beaver . 

Butler . 

Cambria . 

Clearfield . 

Crawford . 

Erie . 

Fayette . 

Greene . 

Indiana . 

Jefferson . 

M’Kean . 

Mercer . 

Somerset . 

Venango . 

Warren . 

Washington . 

Westmorland.  .  . 
Tioga  and  Potter 


Delaware!  .... 

Kent . 

New  Castle. 
Sussex . 


611,481 

S44fi99 

12,429 

12,745 

20,022 

7,552 

10,648 

7,441 

24,504 

22,776 


2,990,622 

2,024,217 

75,212 

78,422 

238,016 

113,293 

17,675 

170,604 

255,38s 

81,660 


990,346 

743,341 

18,639 

31,422 

71,812 

30,211 

28,767 

74,996 

48,786 

77,451 


9,793 

12,001 

23,336 

3,IS4 

19,973 

13,563 


73,566 

233,232 

1,130 

36,234 

67,382 


17,362 

15,948 

850 

1,306 

3,250 

1,037 


5,ooo 

1,000 


54 

6,016 


578 


14,552 

429 


661 
66  r 


83,121 

70,029 

106,482 

80,703 

70,172 

75,429 


197,901 

77,788 

16,312 

216,213 

966,405 


61,72s 

120,563 

82,501 

12,900 

4,300 

53,330 

20,217 

183,392 

39,i8i 
50,000 
1,318 
„  125 
28,312 


21,119 

6,549 


270,803 

10,070 


280,369 

38,427 

75,440 

166,502 


36,731 

25,03° 

32,744 

28,232 

20,108 

30,927 

38,800 


71,437 

16,168 

7,905 

60,180 

247,005 


5,531 

28,274 

13,030 

93° 


16,819 

7,979 

67,897 

5,H2 

10,000 

200 

52 

5,499 


2,860 

160 


8i,I59 

r,S03 


63,943 

4,269 

11,524 

48,150 


1,801,025 

830,195 

11,207 

6,321 


814 


1,994 

245,304 

79,250 

7,571 

4,600 

71,214 

56,411 

752 

5,471 

40,000 

H3,I75 


157,784 


28,327 

970,830 

230,756 

22,070 


3,461 


15 

33,796 

5,062 

1,000 


10,910 

136,545 

7,346 

1,811 

515,129 

2,929 


17,820 


17,820 


6,400,479 

4,148,857 

117,487 

128,910 

329,850 

151,056 

57,904 

253,041 

330,669 

427,191 

79,250 

137,216 

111,660 

233,776 

168,500 

111,005 

125,390 

78,800 

113,175 

342,704 

484,972 

25,347 

340,954 

2,251,622 

230,756 

89,326 

166,199 

111,479 

14,680 

9,067 

73,399 

29,248 

285,085 

54,355 

62,000 

1,518 

231 

50,737 

136,545 

31,325 

9,098 

515,129 

369,443 

12,002 


362,793 

42,696 

105,445 

214,652 


Dollars 

4,250,773 

3,043,156 

70,831 

77,947 

289,790 

378,515 

30,742 

163,274 

171,078 

265,410 

79,250 

77,774 

66,684 

152,381 

87,975 

75,200 

77,397 

94,200 

56,587 
159,510 
399,979 
16,613 
252, or9 
1,207,617 
115,379 
46,781 
83,493 
60,659 
7,750 

4,725: 

37,706 

19,032 

164,453 

28.273 
31,500 

81 1 
129 
35,563 

68.273 

19,745 

5,690 

270,342 

200,829 

6,484 


207,822 

23,482 

52,939 

131,401 


813,091 

614,569 

15,152 

15,746 

43,146 

32,371 

10,681 

39,596 

26,757 

31,883 

14,734 

23,083 

14,778 

53,927 

18,109 

11,006 

12,132 

29,703 

38,145 

36,327 

111,210 

4,125 

31,958 

198,522 

25,317 

6,143 

12,168 

7,346 

2,117 

875 

6,178 

3,758 

24,714 

12,544 

6,214 

161 

142 

8,277 

11,284 

3.060 

3,827 

36,289 

26,392 

1,716 


72,674 

20,495 

24,429 

27,750 


*  Also  in  lower  Susquehanna  valley  and  southeast  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
t  Northwest  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

J  All  counties  on  the  Bay. 


Dollars 

523 

4-95 

4.67 

4- 95 
6.72 

II  .6g 

2.88 
4.12 

639 

8.32 

5- 38 
3-37 
451 

2.83 
4.80 

6.83 
6.38 
3-17 
1.48 
384 

3-  59 
403 

7.89 
6.08 

4- 56 
7.62 
6.86 
8.26 
3.66 
540 
6.10 
5  06 
6.65 
2.25 
507 
503 
0.91 
4-30 
6.05 

6- 45 
1  49 

7- 45 
7.61 
378 


2.86 

IIS 

2.17 

4-74 
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States,  T  erritories, 
and  Counties 


Yards  of  the  Following  Kinds  of  Goods 


cotton 


Flaxen 


Woolen 


Mixed 
and  Un¬ 
named 


Total 


Value 
of  All 
Kinds 
of 

Goods 


Popu¬ 

lation, 

1810 


Per 

Capita 

Value 


Maryland* . 

Cos.  on  Potomocf 
Anne  Arundel . . 

Baltimore . 

Caroline . 

Cecil . 

Charles . 

Dorchester . 

Harford . 

Kent . 

Prince  George. . 
Queen  Anne  . . . 
Saint  Marys .  . . 

Somerset . 

Worcester . 

Talbot . 


1,755,963 

1^84,853 

30,155 

182,517 

50,490 

75,531 

203,810 

43,719 

102,387 

39,244 

82,951 

55,ooo 

90,000 

80,000 

177,920 

71,129 


,755,963 

.284,853 

30,155 

182,517 

50,490 

75,531 

203,810 

43,719 

102,387 

39,244 

82,951 

55,°oo 

90,000 

80,000 

177,920 

71,129 


Dollars 

1,013,320 

664,006 

14,689 

78,297 

23,56s 

67,076 

81,524 

23,347 

65,528 

20,240 

41,475 

27,500 

45,000 

50,000 

88,960 

36,895 


372,541 

294,485 

26,668 

75,8io 

9,453 

13,066 

20,245 

18,108 

21,258 

11,45° 

20,589 

16,648 

12,794 

17,195 

16,971 

14,230 


Dollars 

2.71 

2.22 

0.55 

1  03 
2.49 

513 

4  03 
1.29 
3.08 
1.77 
2.01 
I  65 
3-52 
2.91 
S.24 
2.59 


Cos.  on  PolomacX 


Alleghany . 
F  rederic' 


derick. 
Montgomery . 
Wrashington.. 


471,110 

56,702 

209,944 

71,647 

132,817 


471,110 

56,702 

209,944 

71,647 

132,817 


349,224 

23,109 

152,583 

40,715 

132,817 


78,056 

6,909 

34,437 

17,980 

18,730 


4  47 
3  34 
4-43 
2.26 
7.09 


VTrglnia§  . 

Cos.  in  r«fe|| .  .  . 

Essex . 

Accomack .... 
Brunswick .... 

Caroline . 

Charles  City. . 
Chesterfield  . . 
Dinwiddie .... 
Elizabeth  City . . 

F  airfax . 

Gloucester . 

Hanover . 

Henrico . 

Isle  of  Wight. .. . 

James  City . 

King  George. . . . 
King  and  Queen 
King  William .  . . 

Lancaster . 

Matthews . 

Middlesex . 


2,998,255 

1,6627184 
53,978 


4,918,273 

1^48^62 


155.665 

114,283 


29,500 


187,696 

113,462 


101,875 

34,236 

40,746 

98.400 

84,000 


82,000 


408,224 

79,099 

11.087 


1,298,793 

349,193 


33,766 

93,764 

115.376 


82,000 

31,257 

26,709 


87,692 


34,063 


67,000 


7S.s6o 

35,897 

51,125 


8,559 

15,288 

20,500 

14,000 


9,623,545 

3,338,638 

65,065 

164,000 

186,922 

150,992 

33,766 

93,764 

115,376 

29,500 

87,692 

187,696 

147,525 

67,000 

101,875 

42,795 

56,034 

118,900 

98,000 

75,56o 

35,897 

51,135 


4,643,929 

1,456,033 

32,533 

56.9S8 

98,413 

50,331 

13,889 

31.225 

57,688 

17,700 

45,840 

93,848 

64,344 

33,500 

50,937 

21,397 

18,678 

59,450 

32,667 

32,987 

11,965 

17,045 


909,670 

34C358 

9,376 

15,743 

15,411 

17,544 

5.186 
9,979 

12,524 

3.608 

13,111 

10,427 

15,082 

9,945 

9.186 
4.094 
6,454 

10,988 

9,285 

5,592 

4,227 

4,414 


5  14 

4- 32 
335 
3.62 
6-39 
2.89 
2.68 
3  13 
4.61 
491 
3  50 
9.00 
4.27 
337 

5- 54 
5.22 
2.89 
5-41 
3- 52 
5  90 
283 
3-86 


*  Nothing  reported  from  Calvert  County, 
f  On  Potomac  River  below  the  Fall  Line. 

J  On  Potomac  River  above  the  Fall  Line. 

$  Nothing  reported  from  Greenville,  Amherst,  Fluvana,  Pendleton,  Mason,  Hampshire,  and 
Prince  William  counties. 

||  In  the  tidewater  region. 
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Yards  or  the  Following  Kinds  of  Goods 


States,  Territories, 
and  Counties 

Cotton 

Flaxen 

Woolen 

Mixed 
and  Un¬ 
named 

Virginia — Continued 
Nansimond . 

70,005 

New  Kent . 

51,792 

68,618 

86,790 

122,382 

11,866 

24,923 

Northampton . . . 
Northumberland 
Prince  George . . . 
Princess  Anne. . . 
Richmond . 

36,295 

69,927 

315,140 

22,383 

7,860 

Southampton.  .  . 

Spotsylvania .... 
Stafford . 

100,000 

30,000 

97,422 

948 

Surry . 

73,220 

H7,S75 

11,566 

Sussex . 

21,097 

Warwick . 

1,790 

56,525 

25,020 

Westmorland.  .  . 

York . 

Norfolk . 

6,000 

1,162,770 

176,769 

From  Fall  Line*. . . 
Albemarle . 

1,984,818 

32,794 

151,418 

21,830 

14,401 

77,823 

15,900 

37,659 

112,344 

39,277 

28,687 

409 

242,493 

70,936 

167,655 

150,113 

5,578 

469,924 

Amelia . 

Bedford . 

60,240 

106,000 

32,830 

32,401 

33,36o 

Buckingham. .  .  . 
Campbell . 

Charlotte . 

Culpeper . 

51,180 

32,860 

78,337 

Cumberland .... 

Fauquier . 

53,629 

57,285 

87,718 

I,93i 

375 

15 

49,217 

47,650 

24,466 

F  ranklin .  ■ . 

Goochland . 

Halifax . 

Henry . 

Loudoun . 

Louisa . 

140,068 

40,440 

Lunenburg . 

118,657 

38,815 

234,908 

21,810 

Madison . 

1,439 

6i,S76 

Mecklenburg .... 

Nelson . 

9,656 

90,705 

37,024 

9,046 

Nottaway . 

Orange . 

30,152 

526,850 

2,244 

47,490 

Patrick . 

Pittsylvania.  .  .  . 
Powhatan . 

179,606 

14,994 

97,896 

160,583 

53,655 

65,127 

314,959 

Prince  Edward. . 

Between  Mts.  f . 

Augusta . 

1,034,913 

221,640 

23,000 

10,300 

46,884 

47,463 

131,963 

Bath . 

8,247 

6,200 

3,322 

18,307 

21,623 

17,710 

48,414 

24,591 

Berkley . 

Botetourt . 

13,953 

45,io8 

Frederick . 

Total 


70,005 

76,71s 

68,618 

86,790 

122,382 

7°,S44 

72,787 

315.140 

130,000 

97,422 

85,734 

138,672 

1,790 

56,525 

25,020 

6,000 

3,767,625 

215.141 

151,418 

148,260 

152,802 

77,823 

15,900 

200,036 

112,344 

144,054 

133,997 

112,608 

242,493 

70,936 

167,655 

180,508 

118,657 

101,830 

234,908 

40,512 

98,705 

116,910 

526,850 

179,606 

68,649 

163,023 

1,642,418 

221,640 

52,870 

34,210 

112,573 

135,469 


Value 
of  All 
Kinds 
of 

Goods 


Dollars 

23,334 

38,350 

22,872 

28,930 

40,794 

30,377 

49,297 

105,047 

68,400 

49,028 

42,867 

69,336 

7,347 

23,740 

12,519 

2,400 

2,033,290 

95,564 

75,709 

74,160 

79,052 

38,936 

79,500 

H7,3I4 

56,172 

48,822 

70,592 

62,359 

80,831 

35,468 

112,915 

187,095 

50,328 

34,507 

117,454 

34,892 

48,543 

56,714 

263,425 

89,803 

41,624 

81,511 

738,412 

73,880 

32,169 

21,739 

57,358 

52,784 


Popu¬ 

lation, 

1810 


10,324 

6,478 

7,474 

8,308 

8,050 

9,498 

6,214 

13,497 

13,296 

9,830 

6,855 

11,362 

1,835 

8,102 

5,187 

22,872 

333,519 

18,268 

10,594 

16,148 

20,059 

11,001 

13,161 

18,967 

9,992 

22,689 

IO,724 

10,203 
22,131 
5, 61 1 
21,338 
11,900 
12,265 
8,381 
18,453 
9,684 
9,278 
12,323 
4,695 
17,172 
8,073 
12,409 
154,434 
14,308 
4,837 

11,479 

13,301 

22,574 


Per 

Capita 

Value 


Dollars 

2.26 

5.92 

306 

348 

5°7 

3-20 

7-93 

7-78 

5-14 

4- 99 
6.25 

6.10 
4.00 

2- 93 
2.41 

O.IX 

6.04 

5- 23 

7-15 

4-59 

3- 94 
3  54 
6.04 
6.19 
5  62 

2.15 

6.58 

6. 11 
365 
6.32 
529 

1572 

4.10 

4.12 

6- 37 
360 
523 
4.60 

56.11 

523 

5.16 
6-57 
4.78 
5  16 
6.65 
1.89 

4- 31 
2-34 


*  From  the  Fall  Line  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
t  Between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  Alleghany  Mountains. 
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TABLE  XII — Continued, 


Yards  of  the  Following  Kinds  of  Goods 

Value 
of  All 
Kinds 
of 

Goods 

Popu¬ 

lation, 

1810 

Per 

Capita 

Value 

States,  Territories, 
and  Counties 

Cotton 

Flaxen 

Woolen 

Mixed 
and  Un¬ 
named 

Total 

V  irginta — Continued 

90,665 

45.777 

90,665 

45,777 

90,736 

106,357 

58,858 

301,210 

145,960 

168,330 

77,763 

874,864 

39,185 

17,715 

46,239 

47,7io 

106,183 

51,154 

57,024 

184,704 

74,9H 

79,270 

23,215 

79,904 

Dollars 

57,i°9 

18,850 

35,768 

4U452 

30,492 

11,138 

70,813 

104,490 

30,370 

416,194 

19,592 

886 

4,94i 

5,525 

11,851 

8,409 

10,318 

12,753 

13,646 

12,136 

8,356 

78,359 

2,717 

5,843 

3,745 

5,9M 

9,958 

Dollars 

11.56 

3-4i 

13.255 

14,352 

10,557 

25,764 

77,48i 

26,471 

65.534 

34,8oi 

157.046 

145.960 

96,946 

48,897 

650,280 

39,i8s 

I7.7IS 

26,642 

21,870 

80,412 

51,154 

57,024 

92,352 

a9>  a  Art 

4  93 
2.96 
0.87 

5  19 
8.61 
3.63 
5-31 
7.21 

13,500 

33.893 

Rockingham  ... 

84,507 

Washington . 

35.941 

18,188 

12,818 

21,281 

10,678 

47,049 

14,162 

West  of  Mis  * . 

164,717 

Cabell . 

015 

6.36 

4  3° 
444 

2,279 

7,160 

591 

13,653 

989 

16,727 

5,027 

24,782 

23,835 

25,438 

44,270 

17,051 

27,553 

91,198 

24,796 

43,039 

10,726 

50,122 

3,866 

4.41 

5. 87 
7.13 

Lee 

4,694 

12,793 

23,088 

69,264 

26,471 

5,444 

4-55 

18,481 

53.395 

37,874 

29,776 

3,3io 

4,734 

684 

8,175 

5.26 

2,854 

376 

Russell! . 

3,379 

22,446 

6,316 

7-94 

37,874 

29,766 

23,178 

3,007 

7.89 

14,510 

3,036 

4.78 

7,376,154 

3,389,624 

76,500 

113,000 

66,000 

7,376,154 

3,389,624 

76,500 

2,989,140 

552,213 

5-53 

IA74,550 

38,200 

244,360 

s-87 

7,203 

5-30 

113,000 

66,000 

45,000 

11,218 

4.01 

29,000 

5,671 

511 

28,700 

28,700 

14,300 

4,778 

2.99 

103, OCX) 
80,000 

103,000 

58,000 

5,347 

10.87 

80,000 

15,000 

4,823 

3- xx 

43.500 

43,5oo 

12,000 

66,000 

3,022 

3-97 

133.000 

133,000 

12,676 

5.21 

175,000 

175,000 

70,000 

9.382 

7.46 

41,000 

41,000 

11,000 

6,985 

1-57 

126,500 

150,000 

126,500 

42,000 

7,863 

5-34 

150,000 

60,000 

12,423 

4  83 

68,000 

68,000 

33,ooo 

5,96s 

5.05 

81,000 

81,000 

40,000 

4,867 

8.22 

215,000 

215,000 

86,000 

15,620 

5Si 

89J27 

89,727 

44,823 

6,052 

741 

Hyrlp 

158,000 

100,248 

158,000 

100,248 

45,000 

6,029 

7.46 

40,000 

6,867 

S.82 

57,6oo 

57,600 

28,000 

4,968 

S-64 

74,400 

74,400 

14,500 

5,572 

2.60 

Martin . 

155,000 

155,000 

66,500 

5,987 

II  .  II 

*  West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
t  Nothing  reported  from  Chowan  County. 

J  In  the  low-country,  extending  from  about  sixty  to  eighty  miles  inland. 
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TABLE  XII — Continued 


Yards  or  the  Following  Kinds  of  Goods 

Value 
of  All 
Kinds 
of 

Goods 

Popu¬ 

lation, 

1810 

Per 

Capita 

Value 

States  ,  Territories  , 
and  Counties 

Cotton 

Flaxen 

Woolen 

Mixed 
and  Un¬ 
named 

Total 

North  Carolina — 
Continued 

112,500 

46,000 

200,400 

72,000 

168,600 

66,000 

145,000 

66,200 

127,500 

58,524 

57,725 

134,000 

3,986,530 

112,500 

46,000 

200,400 

72,000 

Dollars 

38,500 

23,000 

7,268 

11,465 

13,082 

6,669 

7,674 

6,052 

9,169 

7,528 

6,620 

3,364 

3,464 

8,687 

307,853 

8,831 

3,695 

Dollars 

5-3° 

New  Hanover. . . 

7.64 

4.24 

1785 

5  •  29 
6.76 
6.23 

28,300 

137,000 

32,000 

62,000 

46,900 

47,000 

14,000 

28,827 

18,700 

1,514,590 

66,000 

145,000 

66,200 

127,500 

58,524 

57,725 

134,000 

3,986,530 

Pitt . 

Tyrrel . 

2. is 

4.92 

Ash . 

103 ,000 

27.90 

2.06 

Buncombe . 

95,800 

77,000 

39,550 

131,000 

199,000 

174,000 

261,780 

148,400 

17,000 

132.600 
223,300 

191.600 
96,000 

100,500 

279,000 

79,000 

86,600 

141,000 

85,000 

235,000 

95,800 

77,000 

39,550 

131,000 

199,000 

174,000 

261,780 

148,400 

17,000 

132.600 
223,300 

191.600 
96,000 

100,500 

279,000 

79,000 

86,600 

141,000 

85,000 

235,000 

140,000 

Burke . 

45,000 

11,007 

6,158 

Cabarras . 

2. II 

55  >200 
84,000 
55»ooo 

10,166 

15,576 

Greenville . 

Guilford . 

67,300 

589 

Haywood . 

2,789 

Iredell . 

Lincoln . 

S3,7oo 

76,500 

16,359 

3  28 
536 
463 

Mecklenburg. . . . 

Montgomery .... 

8,430 

6,367 

Moore . 

Orange . 

111,600 

Person . 

6,642 

2.26 

Randolph . 

34,6oo 

Richmond . 

6,695 

10,316 

3  •  42 

Rockingham.  . . . 

16,500 

1.60 

483 

598 

2.40 

6.85 

3-24 

Rowan . 

Rutherford . 

Stokes . 

68,000 

142,000 

276,400 

28,000 

11,645 

10,366 

17,086 

Surry . 

142,000 

276,400 

151,000 

84,000 

Wake . 

Warren . 

65,000 

Wilkes . 

84,000 

9,054 

2.43 

A  Year's  Output  of  the  Family  Factory 
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TABLE  XII — Continued 


Yards  0?  the  F  ollowing  Kinds  or  Goods 

Value 
or  All 
Kinds 
or 

Goods 

Popu¬ 

lation, 

1810 

Per 

Capita 

Value 

States,  Territories, 
and  Counties 

Cotton 

Flaxen 

Woolen 

Mixed 
and  Un¬ 
named 

Total 

South  Carolina*  . . 

3.083.188 

798.568 

74.879 

55.471 

7I.89S 

I25.°9I 

42,560 

75.7i8 

55.95° 

43,423 

690 

72,636 

56,050 

110,627 

78,669 

6,000 

3,267,141 

933,287 

80,879 

55,471 

83,200 

i6s,522 

42,560 

75,718 

112,000 

50,423 

20,061 

Dollars 

1,677,228 

499,6i3 

41,700 

27,736 

43,974 

91,252 

21,280 

296,765 

129,025 

12,280 

Dollars 

536 

3  87 
3-4° 

25,887 

1.07 

11.305 

40,431 

5,564 

9,047 

7.90 

10.09 

4,349 

4.89 

36,859 

72,8iS 

26,312 

9,867 

3-74 

56,050 

8,884 

8.  20 

Marlborough .... 
Orangeburgh .... 

7,000 

4,966 

5  30 

10,031 

13,229 

0.76 

45,986 

166,135 

23.599 

2484,620 

176,875 

I5°.520 

578,251 

70,502 

65.915 

169,236 

38,780 

45,986 

175,035 

28,432 

22,993 

9,027 

2.55 

8,900 

5,035 

31,958 

89,388 

19,054 

436 

Williamsburg.  .  . 

I5.273 

6,871 

2.22 

690 

16.586 

2,333,854 

1,177,615 

167,740 

7  03 

176,875 

88,438 

21,156 

4.18 

25,470 

6,488 

175.790 

93.244 

11,479 

8.12 

384,739 

70,502 

83,191 

192,732 

23,160 

8.32 

35.251 

11,857 

2.97 

690 

16,586 

46,571 

6,318 

732 

169,236 

37,870 

84,618 

14,982 

565 

19.390 

6,641 

2.92 

154,420 

427,44° 

98,721 

77,210 

13,964 

5.53 

Spartanburgh .  . . 

213,720 

14,259 

14-99 

98,721 

205,800 

348,360 

49,361 

10,995 

4-49 

Vnrk 

205,800 

102,900 

10,032 

10.26 

Pendleton . 

348,360 

174,180 

22,897 

7.61 

Georgia  t . 

3,688,534 

1484,813 

4.51° 

266,000 

86,350 

7,6so 

165.977 

11.253 

5.591 

483,925 

4,189,303 

2,143,348 

248,492 

8.62 

1,790 

4429 

213,793 

1,704,625 

870,950 

103,066 

8.45 

4.510 

2,255 

2,827 

0.80 

134,000 

400,000 

216,750 

2,305 

9.40 

5.255 

91,605 

47,116 

4,038 

10,858 

4-34 

200 

7,850 

13,540 

0.29 

1,790 

20 

18,421 

186,208 

103,140 

11,242 

9.02 

2.65 

3.101 

16,005 

6,851 

2,586 

4.250 

2,125 

3,417 

0.62 

54.695 

58,960 

73oo 

5,855 

38,55° 

60,180 

19,27s 

6, hi 

3  IS 

574 

846 

30,912 

2,210 

6,228 

13  99 

3.000 

10,800 

5,662 

0.91 

3,000 

1.500 

3.739 

0.40 

*  Nothing  reported  from  Colleton,  Charleston,  ureenvme,  ana  ueorgeiuwu.  wiunuui  “*“=>- 
have  been  done  in  Colleton  and  Greenville,  as  there  were  183  looms  reported  from  the  former  and 
500  from  the  latter.  . 

f  In  the  low-country,  extending  from  about  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles  inland. 

%  Nothing  reported  from  Camden  County.  #  ... 

5  In  the  low-country,  including  pine  barrens  and  the  country  of  sand  hills,  sixty  to  ninety  miles 

id. 
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TABLE  XII — Continued 


Yards  op  the  Following  Kinds  op  Goods 

Value 
op  All 
Kinds 
or 

Goods 

Popu¬ 

lation, 

1810 

States,  Territories 
and  Counties 

Cotton 

Flaxen 

Woolen 

Mixed 
and  Un¬ 
named 

Total 

Georgia — Continued 
Montgomery .... 

99,000 

408,825 

31,978 

51,882 

35,196 

6,077 

64,000 

127,334 

8,42s 

2,203,721 

51,813 

155,900 

200,990 

167,687 

120,13s 

197,182 

182,594 

.  . 

Dollars 

Pulaski . 

408,825 

3U978 

57,304 

35,196 

6,077 

82,062 

152,800 

8,425 

2,484,678 

77,7i9 

171,211 

Richmond . 

15,989 

28,652 

17,598 

4,558 

6,i8g 

4,477 

2,206 

Scriven . 

5,422 

Tattnall . 

Telfair . 

Warren . 

3,835 

14,227 

25,466 

8,725 

9,940 

676 

145,425 

6,356 

7,628 

12,156 

10,815 

11,679 

13,330 

10,569 

8,597 

4,555 

8,369 

12,297 

10,029 

7,573 

3,405 

1,026 

14,887 

2,154 

Washington . 

57,300 

Wayne . 

9,463 

1,362 

270,132 

25,906 

i5,3n 

14,235 

5,783 

50,500 

21,317 

8,083 

30,000 

1,272,398 

51,812 

85,606 

Baldwin . 

Clarke . 

Elbert . 

Franklin . 

1,203 

174,673 

170,635 
226, 75g 
190,677 

89,083 
85,318 
116,904 
97,359 
70,625 
32,726 
75,223 
106,518 
73,509 
82,648 
21,888 
7A34 
i°4, 2S5 
57,060 

Greene . 

Hancock . 

8,260 

Jackson . 

Jones . 

Lincoln . 

65.4S2 

123,389 

178,770 

162,250 

143,750 

43,775 

6,499 

189,415 

114,120 

65,452 

136,917 

201,614 

182,498 

158,114 

Morgan . 

630 

12,898 

22,844 

20,248 

14,364 

Oglethorpe . 

Putnam . 

Randolph . 

Twiggs . 

Walton . 

732 

3,896 

24,747 

11,127 

214,162 

Wilkes . 

Wilkinson . 

Kentucky . 

4,685,205 

1,402,568 

4,685,205 

406,511 

138,434 

3,706 

3,43° 

On  or* . 

Bracken . 

14,204 

24,011 

Brackenridge .  .  . 

48,022 

46,183 

48,022 

46,183 

Bullet . 

Cardwellf . 

18,473 

2,500 

4,3H 

4,268 

3,473 

8,947 

Campbell . 

40,060 

40,060 

Flemming . 

45,359 

Gallatin . 

36,620 

17,890 

20,065 

66,473 

86,168 

28,838 

48,980 

27,178 

36  *620 

Grayson . 

17,890 

3,307 

2,301 

2,369 

7,531 

7,752 

4,703 

6,777 

2,964 

Greenup . 

10,032 

Hardin . 

66,473 

86,168 

28,838 

48,980 

Harrison . 

Henderson . 

43,084 

14,419 

Henry . 

Hopkins . 

Jefferson . 

13,509 

47,731 

6,203 

Lewis . 

T  ^ 

15,509 

13,399 

Livingston . 

2,357 

3,674 

Mason . 

139,871 

23,556 

75,813 

1 2,459 

Pee 

Capita 

Value 


Dollars 

16.76 

9767 

2.58 

6.40 

798 

6.13 

5-63 

5-7<5 


8-75 
8. is 

11.22 


9-44 


8.23 

7-30 

8.77 

9.21 

8.22 
7.18 


8.9I 

8.6s 

7-33 

10.91 

6-43 


6.96 

7.00 

26.49 


5  06 
4.61 

383 
7.00 
429 

°-59 

4-  SS 
5°7 

5- 54 

384 

4-23 

4.14 

S  ■  56 


328 
2.70 
4  58 

3-56 

2.63 


6.41 

6.08 


*  On  or  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Ohio  River, 
t  Output  of  1  establishment  included. 
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TABLE  XII— Continued 


Yards  of  the  Following  Kinds  of  Goods 

Value 
of  All 
Kinds 
of 

Goods 

Popu¬ 

lation, 

1810 

Per 

Capita 

Value 

States,  Territories, 
and  Counties 

Cotton 

Flaxen 

Woolen 

Mixed 
and  Un¬ 
named 

Total 

Kentucky — Con¬ 
tinued 

190,880 

58,898 

38,866 

33,641 
154,372 
3,282,637 
92,790 
1 28,490 
30,993 

267.212 

23,155 

63,70s 

113,401 

121,434 

11,320 

68,605 

25,536 

207,687 

33.020 

82,699 

106,837 

69,611 

93,303 

31.884 

163,786 

218.213 

190,880 

58,898 

38,866 

33,641 

154,372 

3^82,637 

92,790 

128,490 

30,993 

267,212 

23,155 

63,705 

115,401 

121,434 

11,320 

68,605 

Dollars 

95,440 

23,862 

20,600 

14,078 

4,898 

3,792 

3,061 

14,877 

268,077 

6,011 

11,286 

Dollars 

6.78 

4.87 

543 

5  07 
4.15 

5  25 
6.28 

15,521 

61,748 

1,408,520 

37,767 

64,222 

AU  other  Cos . 

5  6g 
4.48 
5-93 

16,174 

106,884 

3,608 

18,009 

2,181 

Butler . 

11,565 

5  30 

31,852 

3,285 

9.70 

46,160 

11,020 

4.19 

45,537 

H,5I9 

3  95 

Clay. 

5,660 

2.398 

2.36 

32,584 

6,191 

526 

Estill  .  . 

25,536 

207,687 

33.020 

82,699 

106,857 

10,640 

2,082 

5- II 

83,074 

21,370 

388 

16,510 

3,485 

4.70 

33,079 

8,013 

4  13 

45,581 

9,186 

4.96 

69,6ll 

93,303 

51,884 

34,805 

6,735 

5.17 

37,321 

8,377 

4.46 

25,947 

5.87s 

4.42 

163,786 

81,893 

8,676 

9  44 

218,213 

104,106 

12,123 

8.59 

236,369 

236,569 

97,333 

15,540 

6.26 

163,653 

163,653 

65,461 

12,630 

5 .18 

196,630 

43,197 

196,630 

78,652 

12,975 

6.06 

43,197 

21,275 

4,181 

S  09 

56,411 

19.950 

133,669 

127,104 

S6,4ii 

26,651 

6,897 

3.86 

19,950 

9,245 

1,731 

5  34 

133,669 

49,457 

12,419 

3  98 

127,104 

63,469 

11,937 

5  32 

135,473 

135,473 

47,905 

13,248 

3.61 

60,654 

60,654 

24,261 

5,430 

4  47 

133.626 

133,626 

5345° 

9.659 

5  53 

Tennessee  . . . 

1,790-514 
817  Au 

34,141 

228,193 

2,052,848 

1,675,314 

261,727 

6.40 

124,179 

055,284 

49'364 

85,728 

5-73 

34,683 

196,909 

107,310 

15,608 

6  88 

70,078 

24,565 

70,078 

35,039 

4,5l6 

7.76 

24,565 

12,283 

1, Sit 

8.13 

*  Output  of  2  establishments  included, 
t  Output  of  6  establishments  included. 

t  On  the  Mississippi,  lower  Cumberland,  and  Tennessee  rivers.  Most  of  western  Tennessee 
included. 

|  The  output  of  one  establishment  included.  Same  true  of  Bedford,  Sumner,  and  Rutherford 
counties. 
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Yards  of  the  Following  Kinds  of  Goods 

Value 
of  All 
Kinds 
of 

Goods 

Popu¬ 

lation, 

1810 

Per 

Capita 

Value 

States,  Territories, 
and  Counties 

Cotton 

Flaxen 

Woolen 

Mixed 
and  Un¬ 
named 

Total 

Tennessee— Con¬ 
tinued 

Montgomery. . . . 

125,54° 

63,012 

34,796 

40,660 

172,701 

65,084 

59,927 

072,663 

145,540 

73,690 

34,796 

46,960 

172,701 

130,168 

59,927 

1,007,564 

Dollars 

77,770 

39,421 

17,396 

24,305 

86,351 

61,525 

29,964 

1,183,050 

29,126 

38,290 

25,366 

68,695 

17,261 

8,142 

16,876 

8,021 

7,270 

4,262 

13,792 

13,153 

11,952 

5,643 

175,000 

Dollars 

970 

5-42 

4.08 

1-77 

6.57 

5.15 

2,680 

7,998 

Stewart . 

Sumner . 

1,700 

4,550 

Williamson . 

Wilson . 

8,136 

56,948 

Overton . 

All  other  Cos . 

20,887 

104,014 

O  •  O  * 

6.72 

7  36 
4.64 

Anderson* . 

Bedford . 

76,580 

76,580 

8,242 

Bledsoe*  f . 

Blount* . 

12,098 

2,668 

5-68 

Campbell* . 

Carter* . 

Claiborne* . 

4,798 

Cocke* . 

408 

6.88 

9.62 

6.48 

Franklin . 

36,253 

50,404 

764 

27,735 

26,646 

64,752 

77,050 

Giles . 

4,546 

6,397 

Granger* . 

Greene* . 

58,522 

Hawkins* . 

7,643 

2,583 

Hickman . 

35,170 

55,125 

345 

5,820 

7.71 

Jackson  . 

55,125 

17,563 

46,496 

77,38o 

34,198 

Jefferson* . 

Knox* . 

7.60 

560 

940 

Lincoln . 

61,350 

193,328 

460 

1,303 

5,587 

212 

67,397 

194,843 

6,104 

10,359 

Maury . 

Rhea* . 

Roane* . 

36,212 

123,968 

Rutherford . 

247,936 

247,936 

10,265 

12.08 

8.29 

8. 11 

Sevier* . 

Smith . 

123,981 

15,545 

31,489 

94,472 

11,649 

Sullivan* . 

Warren . 

62,505 

62,505 

5,725 

5  46 

Washington* .... 

White . 

30,031 

2,470 

6,525 

39,026 

19,513 

4,028 

4.84 

OhioJ . 

56,072 

43,444 

701,156 

472,083 

1,943,333 

1,325,038 

74,658 

34,049 

123,623 

87,863 

25,736 

66,968 

1,032,235 

605449 

3i,7n 

17,285 

67,367 

36,586 

216,164 

163,493 

477 

Cos.  on  <?/•§ . 

748,942 

74,577 

28,550 

60,560 

1,881 

2,281 

Adams . 

4  25 
336 
6.19 

Athens . 

3,218 

9,434 

2,791 

11,150 

11,097 

Butler . 

Belmont . 

85,060 

481 

25,736 

66,968 

Clinton . 

,322 

3-30 

5-29 

2.56 

Columbiana . 

2,674 

*  Value  only  reported. 


t  Population  of  Bledsoe  not  reported  separately, 
t  Nothing  reported  from  Clermont  and  Gallia  counties. 
§  On  or  within  about  fifty  miles  of  the  Ohio  River. 
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TABLE  XII — Continued 


Yards  of  the  Following  Kinds  of  Goods 

Value 
of  All 
Kinds 
of 

Goods 

Popu¬ 

lation, 

1810 

Per 

Capita 

Value 

States,  Territories, 
and  Counties 

Cotton 

Flaxen 

Woolen 

Mixed 
and  Un¬ 
named 

Total 

Ohio — Continued 

8,058 

go 

2,282 

18,888 

9,000 

25 

27,871 

16,995 

19,652 

89,093 

2,496 

176 

19,855 

5,133 

1,207 

23,910 

58,280 

22,394 

23,141 

143,747 

36,680 

107,694 

55,744 

39,685 

10,024 

155,680 

18,928 

16,282 

Dollars 

32,401 

12.589 
10,174 

85,519 

25.590 
58,656 
27,872 
21,826 

3,486 

1,854 

3,051 

15,258 

5,766 

17,260 

7,722 

10,036 

3,304 

15,514 

Dollars 

10.92 

6.78 

3  33 
5-74 
4-44 
3-40 
3.61 

Fayette . 

11,856 

5.000 

5,170 

57,714 

44,785 

55,744 

39,685 

10,024 

47,060 

7,218 

15,698 

2.17 

3.03 

10,024 

82,050 

2,805 

104,006 

10,923 

1,809 

787 

584 

2,273 

2,509 

7.435 

2,918 

32,505 

1,148 

1,200 

5  29 

11,661 

3,399 

3.24 

8,433 

2,734 

3.08 

I,86o 

13,091 

544>46 

17,224 

94,650 

62,735 

47,453 

618,295 

8,800 

3,045 

9,925 

2.89 

38,095 

55,300 

11,766 

229,073 

104,416 

43,153 

4-35 

35,085 

5,99i 

5-86 

436 

12,628 

32,333 

344.089 

37,568 

3,000 

27,426 

7,124 

3  85 

337,086 

52,671 

6.40 

143,132 

68,927 

6,303 

10-94 

6,432 

10,632 

7,075 

1,459 

4.85 

15,935 

15.935 

7,967 

2,000 

11,361 

3  98 

80,250 

20,199 

57,824 

5.283 

29,678 

10,275 

24,262 

80,250 

32,100 

2.82 

374 

803 

1,215 

350 

3.044 

6,833 

11,021 

19,645 

51.239 

46,649 

2,917 

15-99 

3,075 

20,217 

81,919 

43,603 

5,870 

7-43 

1,838 

8,336 

4,929 

2,149 

2.29 

445 

3,522 

507 

7,931 

38,413 

21,591 

3,852 

5-  61 

16,841 

10,061 

1,603 

6.28 

Miami . 

10,205 

41,807 

24,398 

3,491 

6.99 

29,699 

12,755 

29,699 

15.819 

2,995 

528 

Trum&ull . 

75,750 

11,587 

100,092 

53,967 

8,671 

6.22 

DlST.  OF  COLUltBLA  . . 

26,000 

20,000 

46,000 

39,500 

24,023 

I.64 

20,000 

20,000 

20,000 

15,471 

I  .  22 

26,000 

26,000 

19,500 

8,552 

2 . 28 

Mississippi  Ter.  . . . 

450 

7,898 

6,818 

350,820 

65,612 

266,493 

40,352 

6.63 

58,704 

52,936 

10,002 

5-29 

51,216 

38,412 

4,750 

8.07 

28,375 

16,650 

150 

580 

29,105 

22,167 

3,102 

7-37 

16,650 

12,488 

2,016 

6.14 

33,747 

25,310 

4,001 

6. 24 

42,805 

42,805 

32,103 

4,699 

6.85 

11,950 

8,963 

1,427 

6.28 

8,060 

8,060 

6,045 

1,114 

5-43 

29,330 

21,998 

2,920 

7  53 

16,685 

44,860 

16,685 

12,513 

1,253 

9.98 

300 

500 

45,660 

33,558 

5,068 

6-53 
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States,  Territories, 
and  Counties 

Yards  of  the  Following  Kinds  of  Goods 

Value 
of  All 
Kinds 
of 

Goods 

Popu¬ 

lation, 

1810 

Per 

Capita 

Value 

Cotton 

Flaxen 

Woolen 

Mixed 
and  Un¬ 
named 

Total 

Orleans  Ter* . 

133,180 

15,000 

13,188 

14,907 

1,625 

2,305 

2,500 

22,311 

28,125 

20,250 

12,969 

133,180 

15,000 

13,188 

14,907 

1,625 

2,305 

2,500 

22,311 

28,125 

20,250 

12,969 

Dollars 

106,941 

12,000 

10,550 

11,926 

1,300 

1,844 

2,000 

18,249 

22,500 

16,200 

10,372 

43,154 

2,895 

4,142 

4,467 

2,870 

1,077 

4,539 

4,573 

5,048 

7,369 

6,174 

Dollars 

2.48 

4.15 

2.55 

2.67 
0.45 

1. 71 

0.44 

3-99 

4.46 

2.20 

1.68 

Concordia . 

Iberville . 

LaFourche . 

Natchitoches .... 
Ouachita . 

Point  Coupe.  . . . 
Rapide . 

Opelousas . 

Attakapas . 

Acadia . 

Illinois  Ter . 

90,039 

53,443 

36,596 

90,039 

53,443 

36,596 

54,023 

32,066 

21,957 

12,282 

7,275 

5,007 

4-39 

4.41 

438 

Randolph . 

St.  Clair . 

Indiana  Ter . 

54,977 

11,699 

17,600 

92,740 

4,066 

52,445 

19.378 

77,171 

1,55° 

244,266 

17,315 

89,423 

20,103 

60,557 

41,400 

15,468 

166,813 

11.670 
71,690 
15,077 
28,944 

31.671 

7,76i 

24,520 

Popula¬ 

tion 

returned 

by 

counties 

6.80 

First  Division . . . 
Second  Division. 
Third  Division.  . 

19,378 

20,103 

13,775 

41,400 

343 

Fourth  Division. 
Fifth  Division. . . 

19,665 

27,117 

Sixth  Division .  . 

6,013 

9,112 

Michigan  Ter4  .... 

1,216 

421 

795 

2,405 

1,300 

1,015 

90 

3,621 

1,721 

1,810 

90 

3,47° 

1,616 

1,764 

90 

4,147 

2,227 

1,34° 

580 

0.83 

0.73 

1. 31 

0.16 

Detroit  district . . 

Erie  district . 

Huron  district.  . 

*The  outer  districts  of  Louisiana  reported  1,777  spinning-wheels  and  601  looms,  but  no  doth. 
There  were  no  data  for  Orleans  and  the  German  Coast  districts. 


t  Nothing  reported  from  Michilimackinac  district. 

the  fact  that,  relatively  speaking,  one  county  was  doing 
about  what  every  other  county  was.  When  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  simple  life  that  many  of  the  people 
lived  at  that  time,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude  that  many 
families  must  have  supplied  all  their  needs  of  goods 
exhibited  in  the  table. 

Another  important  fact  revealed  by  the  table  is  the 
influence  of  location  with  regard  to  transportation  facilities 
on  the  output  of  the  family  factory.  Except  in  the  Maine 
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district  and  in  Vermont,  where  the  output  was  rather 
uniform  in  all  counties,  this  factor  seems  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  amount.  For  example,  the  back- 
country  counties  in  Massachusetts  made  a  per  capita 
value  of  $6.60,  while  the  coast  and  island  counties  made 
but  $3.05;  the  inland  communities  of  Connecticut  made 
S9.25  per  capita  and  those  on  Long  Island  Sound  but 
$8.14.  In  New  York  the  inland  and  frontier  counties 
made  $5.64  and  $5.99,  while  the  river  and  coast  counties 
made  but  $4.82.  Similar  conditions  existed  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  inland  counties  making  $6.08  and  the  river 
and  older  ones  but  S4.71.  Passing  south  of  the  Mason 
and  Dixon  line,  one  finds  the  counties  above  the  Fall  Line 
in  Man’ land  making  $4.47  per  capita  and  those  below 
but  $2.22;  in  Virginia  in  the  corresponding  regions,  $6.04 
and  $4.26;  the  people  in  the  Valley  and  west  of  the 
mountains  making  $4.13  and  $5.31.  The  back-country 
in  South  Carolina  made  a  per  capita  value  of  $7.03  and 
the  low-country  S3. 87.  In  Georgia  the  values  were 
about  equal,  $8.75  and  S8.45;  while  in  North  Carolina 
they  were  reversed,  low-country  $5.87,  back  S4.92.1  In 
all  three  of  the  states  west  of  the  mountains  the  per  capita 
value  was  higher  in  the  counties  some  distance  from  the 
rivers.  Since  the  territories  were  still  in  such  frontier 
conditions,  no  attempt  was  made  to  classify  the  counties. 
Those  in  Mississippi  and  Indiana  made  about  the  same 
per  capita  values  as  inland  counties  everywhere. 

1  This  reverse  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  were  few  counties 
in  the  low-country  where  the  slave  outnumbered  the  free  population. 
Table  XIII  shows  that  the  slaves  had  no  influence  on  the  output  of  the 
family  factory  in  this  state. 
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Two  other  facts  revealed  by  the  table  are:  (1)  counties 
in  which  the  larger  towns  were  situated  had  a  relatively 
small  per  capita  value,  showing  that  the  family  system 
was  peculiar  to  the  rural  communities;  (2)  in  general,  the 
material  was  raised  in  the  county  producing  the  goods, 
woolen  goods  predominating  in  the  districts  where  sheep¬ 
raising  was  common  and  cotton  cloth  where  cotton  was 
grown.  Since  flax  could  be  grown  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  linen  cloth  was  more  generally  produced  than 
any  other  kind.  It  seems  a  little  surprising  that  the  homes 
in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  and  Maine  were 
making  so  much  cotton  cloth  at  this  date,  those  in  Maine 
fabricating  more  than  those  in  Pennsylvania,  and  those  in 
each  of  the  states  of  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire 
more  than  those  in  New  York.  This  means  that  the  South 
was  supplying  New  England  with  cotton  for  some  time 
before  the  coming  of  the  factory  system  into  this  section. 

The  table  does  not  show  the  probable  influence  of  one 
important  factor  in  the  southern  states,  viz.,  slave  popula¬ 
tion.  In  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  this  factor  on 
the  output  of  the  plantation  factory  and  the  probable 
amount  done  by  slave  labor,  three  groups  of  counties  were 
selected  from  the  chief  slave-holding  states  as  follows: 
(1)  counties  with  a  slave  population  of  less  than  26  per  cent 
of  the  total;  (2)  counties  in  which  the  slave  and  free 
population  was  about  equal;  and  (3)  counties  in  which 
the  slaves  largely  predominated.  The  facts  exhibited 
by  such  a  selection  are  revealed  in  Table  XIII. 

This  table  reveals  the  following  facts  as  to  the  relation 
which  existed  between  slave  population  and  household 
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TABLE  XIII 

Slave  Population  and  Household  Textile  Manufactures  in  1810 


County  and  State 

Population  op  Coun¬ 
ties  in  1810 

Percentage  of 
Total  Pop¬ 
ulation 

Value  of  Manu¬ 
factures 

Slave 

Free 

Total 

Slave 

Free 

Total 

Per 

Capita 

Alleghany,  Md . 

620 

6,289 

6,909 

8.9 

91. 1 

$  23,109 

$  3-34 

Harrison,  Va . 

459 

9,499 

9,958 

4.6 

95  4 

44,270 

4  44 

Hardy,  Va . 

749 

4,776 

5,525 

13-4 

86.6 

18,850 

3  4i 

Berkley,  Va . 

1,529 

9,95° 

11,479 

13  3 

86.7 

21,739 

1.89 

Bulloch,  Ga . 

426 

1,879 

2,305 

155 

8i.5 

216,750 

9.40 

Montgomery,  Ga . 

747 

2,207 

2,954 

25.2 

74.8 

49,5oo 

16.54 

Jackson,  Ga . 

1,816 

8,753 

10,569 

17. 1 

82.9 

97,359 

9. 21 

Spartanburgh,  S.C.  . . 

2,39i 

11,868 

14,259 

16.7 

833 

213,720 

14.99 

Laurens,  S.C . 

3,308 

11,674 

14,982 

22.0 

78.0 

84,618 

5-65 

Moore,  N.C . 

944 

5,423 

(  6,367 

14.8 

85.2 

39,550 

4.22 

Randolph,  N.C . 

798 

9,3U 

10,112 

7-9 

92.1 

34,6oo 

342 

Lincoln,  N.C . 

2,489 

13,870 

16,359 

IS-2 

84.8 

53,7oo 

3.28 

St.  Marys,  Md . 

6,000 

6,974 

12,794 

46.8 

53-2 

45,ooo 

352 

Albermarle,  Va . 

9,226 

9,042 

18,268 

50.5 

49-5 

95,564 

523 

Elizabeth  City,  Va.  . . 

i,734 

1,864 

3,608 

48.O 

52.0 

17,700 

4.91 

Henrico,  Va . 

4,85b 

5,109 

9,945 

48.8 

5i  2 

33,5oo 

336 

Hertford,  N.C . 

2,805 

3,247 

6,052 

46.3 

53-7 

44,823 

741 

Brunswick,  N.C . 

2,254 

2,524 

4,778 

47.0 

53  0 

14.300 

2.99 

Orangeburgh,  S.C. . . . 

6,564 

6,665 

13,229 

49-6 

5°-4 

10,031 

0.76 

Kershaw,  S.C . 

4.847 

5,040 

9,867 

SO.  i 

49  9 

36,859 

3-74 

Wilkes,  Ga . 

7,284 

7,603 

14,887 

48.9 

5ii 

104,255 

7.00 

Lincoln,  Ga . 

2,212 

2,345 

4,555 

48.5 

51-5 

32,726 

7.18 

Columbia,  Ga . 

5,98o 

5,242 

11,242 

53-2 

46.8 

103,140 

9.02 

Greenville,  N.C . 

7,746 

7,830 

15,576 

49.8 

50.2 

I  20,000 

7.70 

Charles,  Md . 

12435 

7,810 

20,245 

61.4 

38.6 

81,524 

403 

Amelia,  Va . 

7,186 

3,408 

IO>594 

67.8 

32.2 

75,709 

7i5 

Cumberland,  Va . 

6,102 

3,890 

9,992 

61 .0 

39  0 

56,172 

5.62 

Chesterfield,  Va . 

6,015 

3,964 

9,979 

60.2 

39-8 

31,255 

3  13 

Beaufort,  S.C . 

20,914 

4,973 

25,887 

80.7 

19  3 

27,736 

1.07 

Sumter,  S.C . 

11,638 

7,4i6 

19,054 

61 .0 

39  0 

89,388 

436 

Richland,  S.C . 

5.238 

3,789 

9,027 

58.0 

42.0 

22,993 

2-5S 

Liberty,  Ga . 

4,508 

1,420 

6,228 

77.2 

22.8 

5,662 

O.9I 

Mackintosh,  Ga . 

2,957 

782 

3,739 

79  0 

21  .O 

1,500 

0.40 

Chatham,  Ga . 

9,748 

3,792 

13,540 

72.0 

28.0 

4,038 

0.29 

Warwick,  Va . 

1,120 

715 

1,835 

60.0 

40.0 

7,347 

4.00 

Nottaway,  Va . 

6,368 

2,910 

9,278 

68.6 

31  4 

48,543 

5-2  3 
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manufactures:  (i)  In  Virginia  and  Maryland  the  presence 
of  slaves  in  a  county  seems  to  have  had  little  effect  upon 
the  output  of  the  family  factory,  the  per  capita  values 
being  very  much  the  same  regardless  of  whether  the 
number  of  slaves  was  smaller,  larger,  or  equal  to  the  free 
population.  This  fact  suggests  the  extent  to  which  the 
slaves  must  have  been  employed  in  such  manufacturing. 
(2)  In  Georgia  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  slaves 
lessened  the  per  capita  value,  while  an  equal  number  had 
little  or  no  effect.  (3)  The  presence  of  both  a  large  and 
an  equal  number  in  South  Carolina  tended  to  decrease 
the  amount  of  homemade  goods.  (4)  This  factor  seems 
to  have  had  no  effect  at  all  in  North  Carolina. 

It  should  be  said  in  concluding  this  chapter  that  the 
census  of  household  manufactures  taken  in  the  autumn  of 
1810  came  at  a  time  when  the  demands  on  the  system  were 
very  heavy.  The  operations  of  the  Embargo  and  Non- 
Intercourse  acts  forced  upon  the  people  an  industrial 
self-sufficiency  which  they  could  not  have  sustained 
without  the  assistance  of  the  home  factory.  The  material 
in  Tables  XI  and  XII  demonstrates  the  fact  that  the 
people  quite  generally  accepted  the  conditions  forced 
upon  them  by  the  foregoing  measures.  Until  a  general 
system  of  factory  manufacturing  could  be  established  to 
supplement  their  agricultural  and  commercial  activities 
and  to  make  real  a  dreamed-of  industrial  independence 
from  European  countries,  the  people  in  all  sections  of  the 
country  had  to  maintain  the  family  system  of  manu¬ 
facturing.  The  year  1808  is  a  rather  important  one  in 
the  economic  history  of  this  country.  It  may  be  thought 
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of  as  marking  the  beginning  of  an  industrial  revolution 
which  by  i860,  along  with  other  changes,  had  transferred 
the  textile  manufacturing  business  from  homes  to  factories, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  a  system  that  so  long  had  been  such 
an  important  factor  in  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the  entire 
country.  Since  the  story  of  the  transition  from  family- 
to  factory-made  goods  forms  the  subject  of  a  succeeding 
chapter,  no  further  consideration  will  be  given  it  here. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  PRODUCTS  OF  THE  FAMILY  FACTORY 

The  fact  that  the  products,  materials,  and  processes 
relative  to  the  output  of  the  family  factory  varied  so  little, 
both  as  to  locality  and  as  to  chronology,  makes  it  possible 
and  desirable  to  treat  these  three  phases  of  the  subject 
in  one  chapter.  In  order  to  facilitate  this  treatment,  the 
discussion  centers  on  the  products  made  in  the  family, 
these  being  grouped  into  the  following  three  main  divisions: 
(i)  wearing  apparel  and  household  textile  supplies;  (2) 
household  implements,  utensils,  furniture,  necessities,  and 
comforts;  (3)  farming  implements,  building  materials,  and 
general  supplies.  Every  product  of  the  household  factory 
can  be  classified  under  these  headings  except  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  the  manufacture  of  which  will  be  discussed 
in  connection  with  soap-making  because  of  the  similarity 
of  the  material  from  which  each  was  made. 

In  order  to  call  attention  to  the  great  variety  of  family- 
made  goods  and  at  the  same  time  formulate  an  appropriate 
introduction  to  the  chapter,  the  following  list  of  articles 
is  presented.  It  comprises  the  domestic  staples  which 
the  Moravian  Brethren  proposed  to  contribute  to  a  store 
which  they  opened  in  1753  for  the  benefit  of  the  “Family.” 
This  was  one  of  the  few  stores  on  the  forks  of  the  Delaware 
at  this  time.  The  articles  included  in  the  list  were: 

Apron-skins,  powder-horns,  glue,  shoes,  slippers,  shoe-lasts, 
wooden  and  horn  heel  pieces,  saddle-trees,  saddles,  horse-collars, 
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bridles,  halters,  saddle-bags,  girths,  pocket-books,  martingales, 
straps,  stockings,  caps,  gloves,  socks,  hats,  felt  caps  and  felt  slippers, 
spinning-wheels,  reels,  boxes,  guns,  tea-caddies,  writing-desks,  deer 
and  calf  skins  dressed  for  breeches,  buckwheat  groats,  oat-groats, 
malt,  millet,  dried  peaches,  dried  apples,  dried  cherries,  rusks, 
ginger-bread,  cakes,  iron  bands  for  chests,  nails,  plows,  axes,  hatchets, 
grubbing  hoes,  com-hoes,  grind-stones,  whet-stones,  punk,  flint 
and  steel,  pipe-stems,  pipe-heads,  shirt  studs,  pewter  plates,  tea 
pots,  lanterns,  tallow  candles,  soap,  starch,  hair-powder,  sealing-wax, 
wafers,  tobacco  boxes,  buttons,  buckles,  spoons,  bowls,  shovels, 
brooms,  baskets,  wheat,  flour,  butter,  cheese,  handkerchiefs,  neck¬ 
cloths,  garters,  knee-straps,  linen,  white,  blue  and  checked  woolens, 
currant-wine,  beer,  whiskey,  tar,  potash,  turpentine,  pitch,  lamp¬ 
black,  sulphur-matches,  vinegar,  flaxseed,  linseed  oil,  rape  seed  and 
oil,  nut  oil,  oil  of  sassafras,  ammonia,  rasped  deer’s-hom,  bush-tea, 
medicine  chests,  brushes,  shovels  and  tongs,  chafing-dishes,  combs, 
currycombs,  glove-leather,  leather-breeches,  ropes,  blank-books, 
soft-soap,  rakes,  knives,  drawing-knives,  guitars,  violins,  tobacco 
and  tobacco-pouches,  snuff,  oil  of  turpentine,  hemp,  flax,  buckets, 
milk  pails,  tubs,  pottery,  cotton  yarn,  cord,  hatchels,  oven-forks, 
linen  nets,  augers,  hammers,  pincers,  candlesticks,  tinware,  chisels, 
mill-saws,  homespun,  boots,  whips,  harness,  wheelbarrows,  wagons, 
coffee-pots,  chains,  canoes,  boards,  bricks,  roofing-tiles,  lime,  pre¬ 
serves  and  pickles,  quills  and  slate  pencils.1 

This  list  includes  more  than  160  different  articles — 
a  wonderful  example  of  how  quickly  a  group  of  people 
living  as  one  family  could  become  economically  independent 
when  forced  to  do  so  by  the  exigencies  of  time  and  place. 
While  many  of  the  commodities,  such  as  tobacco,  millet, 
dried  peaches,  apples,  and  cherries,  rape  seed,  hemp,  flax, 
butter,  and  the  like,  cannot  be  classed  as  manufactured 
products  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  in  this 

1  Reichel  (editor),  Memorials  of  the  Moravian  Church,  I,  234  f.,  note. 
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discussion,  yet,  when  all  of  these  have  been  eliminated, 
the  list  is  a  long  one  and  full  of  meaning.1 

WEARING  APPAREL  AND  HOUSEHOLD  TEXTILE  SUPPLIES 

It  has  probably  occurred  again  and  again  to  the  reader, 
before  reaching  this  phase  of  the  discussion,  that  wearing 
apparel  was  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most  con¬ 
sistent  product  of  the  family  factory.  Most  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion  in  the  colonies  bearing  on  the  subject  of  household 
manufactures  had  to  do  with  providing  raw  material  for 
clothing  and  manufacturing  it  into  some  kind  of  cloth; 
most  of  the  reports  on  what  was  made  in  the  homes  dealt 
chiefly  with  articles  of  clothing.  In  fact,  so  much  has 
been  said  in  the  foregoing  discussion  concerning  the 
making  of  this  one  commodity  in  the  homes  that  one  is 
likely  to  forget  that  anything  else  was  really  made. 

To  explain  why  wearing  apparel  and  household  textile 
supplies  composed  such  a  large  portion  of  the  output  of 
the  family  factory  is  not  at  all  difficult.  Soon  after  a 
new  settlement  was  made,  a  sawmill,  a  gristmill,  a  dis¬ 
tillery,  and  a  brewery  would  appear;  so  the  period  of  the 
grater,  mortar,  handmill,  sawpit,  private  still,  and  brewery 
was  usually  short.  A  blacksmith,  carpenter,  cooper, 
shoemaker,  hat-maker,  and  other  handicraftsmen  would 

1  It  would  be  a  little  misleading  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  articles 
in  the  foregoing  list  were  ordinarily  made  in  the  average  Moravian  home. 
The  fact  that  these  people  lived  as  one  big  family  gave  opportunity  for 
specialization  that  was  uncommon  in  ordinary  communities.  This  possi¬ 
bility  of  specialization  explains  some  of  the  articles  appearing  in  the  list, 
which  should  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  be  considered  as  family 
manufactures. 
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also  be  plying  their  trades  in  a  short  time  after  the  settle¬ 
ment  was  established.1  While  the  professional  weaver 
was  also  on  the  ground  quite  early,  yet  there  was  so  much 
competition  by  the  women  who  chose  to  do  their  own  work 
that  he  did  not  get  on  in  his  trade  as  his  brother-handi¬ 
craftsmen  did  in  theirs.  After  the  spinning  and  weaving 
industries  had  become  established  in  the  home,  it  was 
difficult  to  crowd  them  out.  In  fact,  even  after  the 
factory  came  to  do  the  work  of  the  handicraft  system,  its 
development  along  the  line  of  textile  industries  was 
retarded  by  the  tenacity  with  which  the  women  held  on 
to  their  spinning-wheels  and  looms. 

The  chief  raw’  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
textile  fabrics  were  wool,  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton.  When 
the  settlers  arrived  at  Plymouth,  they  found  an  abundance 
of  hemp  and  flax  growing  wild.2  Since  the  cultivation 
of  these  plants  was  not  entirely  new  to  them,  they  had 
little  difficulty  in  producing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such 
material  for  their  household  necessities.  In  order  to 
safeguard  the  supply,  regulations  were  early  established 
and  encouragements  offered  for  their  cultivation.3  This 

1  For  example,  in  the  towns  of  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Bedford,  and 
Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  in  1790  there  were  respectively  32,  40,  15,  and 
23  artisans  plying  their  trades.  Among  these  there  were  but  6  weavers. 
Similar  conditions  existed  even  in  the  older  communities.  Lancaster,  in 
the  same  state,  had,  in  1786,  but  25  weavers  out  of  a  total  of  234  artisans 
(Coxe,  A  View  of  the  U.S.,  pp.  31 1  f.). 

2  “Journal  of  a  Plantation  Settled  at  Plymouth  in  New  England; 
First  printed  in  1622,”  reprint  from  Purchas’  Pilgrims,  Book  X,  chap,  iv, 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  1st  ser.,  VIII,  221  ff.  Original  was  probably 
written  by  one  of  the  company. 

s  See  chap,  ii,  pp.  29  ff.,  for  these  early  laws. 
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was  more  especially  true  in  New  England,  where  there  was 
so  much  dependence  on  the  products  of  these  staples  for 
ship  supplies.  In  the  course  of  time  their  growth  became 
common  throughout  the  country  except  in  certain  sections 
of  the  South.  Conditions  remained  thus  until  about  1810, 
at  which  time  the  manufacture  of  linen  in  the  household 
began  to  decline,  owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  cotton 
culture  and  manufacture  and  the  introduction  of  merino 
sheep.  The  regular  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
of  both  cotton  and  wool  which  had  grown  up  by  this  date 
also  contributed  to  the  diminution  of  household  spinning 
and  weaving  into  which  flax  and  hemp  entered  so  largely 
as  materials.1 

Wool  was  an  important  as  well  as  a  necessary  com¬ 
modity  in  a  region  where  suitable  clothing  was  so  scarce. 
Whether  for  the  fleeces  or  for  other  purposes,  sheep  were 
brought  to  the  colonies  quite  early  in  their  history.  One 
writer  says  that  they  were  introduced  into  Jamestown  in 
1609, 2  and  another  that  by  1649  there  were  3,000  head  in 
Virginia.3  Massachusetts  had  1,000  in  1642. 4  The  Dutch 
sent  sheep  to  New  Netherlands  in  1625  and  1630;  and 
in  1683  the  Delaware  colony  had  eighty.5  All  the  legisla¬ 
tion  cited  in  chap,  ii  regarding  the  pasturing,  protecting, 
and  exporting  of  sheep  is  evidence  of  their  importance  to 
the  New  England  and  middle  colonies.  As  the  population 

1  Eighth  Census  of  U.S.,  Manufactures,  Introd.,  p.  cvii. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  xx vi. 

3  “A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,”  Force,  Tracts,  II,  sec.  8,  p.  3. 

4  “New  England’s  First  Fruits,”  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  1st  ser.,  I,  247. 

5  Eighth  Census  of  U.S.,  Manufactures,  Introd.,  p.  xxvi. 
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increased  in  these  regions,  the  number  of  sheep  increased 
accordingly.  In  time  practically  every  farmer  owned  a 
small  flock,  which  was  in  reality  a  necessity  forced  upon 
him  by  the  economic  conditions  under  which  he  lived.  The 
inventories  examined  in  both  Rhode  Island  and  New  York 
contained  sheep  as  one  of  the  most  common  entries.1 

Both  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  obtained  cotton 
from  the  West  Indies  before  1643.  In  the  latter  colony 
the  governor  ordered  the  supply,  which  was  apportioned 
to  the  towns  when  it  arrived.2  At  this  date  flax  and  wool 
were  scarce,  and  until  they  became  more  plentiful  much 
cotton  was  used.  Most  of  the  supply  came  from  the  West 
Indies  until  about  1800.  During  the  seventeenth  century 
from  about  1659  to  1678  it  sold  in  the  shops  for  from  is.  to 
15.  4 d.  a  pound.3 

The  returns  of  the  marshals  in  the  fall  of  1810  indicated 
how  extensively  and  in  what  localities  wool,  flax,  hemp, 
and  cotton  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  textiles  in 
the  family.4  Homemade  woolen  goods  were  common  in 
all  the  counties  of  the  New  England  and  middle  states, 
in  the  majority  of  those  in  the  western  country,  and  in 
many  in  the  South;  linen  goods  were  quite  generally  made 
in  families  in  all  sections  of  the  country;  cotton  fabrics 
were  common  in  the  South  and  at  the  same  time  were 

1  Early  Rec.  of  Providence,  R.I.,  XVI;  and  Ulster  County,  N.Y.,  Probate 
Records,  “Wills,”  II. 

*  Winthrop,  Hist,  of  N.  Eng.  (“Orig.  Nar.  Early  Am.  Hist.”  ed.),  II, 
122,  and  Col.  Rec.  of  Conn.,  I,  59. 

J  Judd,  Hist,  of  Hadley  (ed.  1863),  p.  389,  note. 

4  See  Tables  XI  and  XII. 
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found  in  great  abundance  north  of  Maryland — a  statement 
also  true  of  mixed  cloths  of  all  kinds. 

Besides  the  materials  discussed  above,  a  few  others 
were  used  in  cases  of  sheer  necessity.  These  were  buffalo 
wool,  lint  of  the  wild  nettle,  and  cattle’s  hair.  The 
pioneers  west  of  the  Alleghanies  had  to  resort  to  such 
materials  to  supply  their  needs  for  clothing.  George 
Wiley,  speaking  of  early  times  in  Natchez,  Mississippi, 
said:  “I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say  that  when  it 
was  impossible  to  procure  cloth,  she  clothed  herself  and 
the  children  with  a  very  nice  linen  from  the  large  nettles 

that  grew  near  the  fort . ”x  The  early  settlers  in 

Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Ohio  were  also  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  same  kind  of  material.  Until  these  people 
had  time  to  raise  a  crop  of  flax  they  used  the  lint  from  the 
bark  of  dead  nettles.  This  was  collected  in  the  spring 
by  all  people  of  a  station  acting  together,  a  portion  of 
the  men  standing  guard  while  the  rest  with  the  help  of  the 
women  and  children  gathered  the  dead  stalks.  From  the 
lint  of  these  many  dozen  cuts  of  linen  as  fine  as  flax  but 
not  so  strong  were  spun.2  It  was  said  of  a  part  of  Indiana 
about  1820:  “The  nettles  grew  very  plentiful  in  Cicero 
bottoms,  and  during  the  winter  it  was  found  that  they 
had  as  good  lint  as  flax  or  hemp,  and  in  the  spring  they 
were  in  good  condition  for  working  up.  We  all  had 
shirts,  pants,  towels,  sheets,  and  under-bed  ticks  made 
of  these  nettles.”3 

1  “Recollections,”  Claiborne,  Miss,  as  Prov.,  Ter., and  State,  App.,  p.  532. 

2  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  I,  317. 

3  Finch,  “Recollections,”  Ind.  Mag.  Hist.,  VI,  78. 
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When  sheep’s  wool  could  not  be  secured,  cattle’s  hair 
and  buffalo  wool  were  occasionally  used  instead,  the 
former  mainly  east,  and  the  latter  west,  of  the  Alleghanies. 
While  the  inhabitants  of  New  Hampshire  were  yet  living 
under  pioneer  conditions,  they  seem  to  have  resorted  to 
cattle’s  hair  to  take  the  place  of  sheep’s  wool.  A  supply 
of  this  material  could  be  obtained  from  the  tannery.  It 
was  spun  into  yarn,  which  was  later  made  into  bedcovers 
and  other  necessary  articles.1  The  very  first  settlers  in 
northern  Ohio  had  to  resort  to  the  same  sort  of  material 
for  requisite  supplies.  In  his  account  of  early  conditions 
near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Badger  says:  “Mr.  Burke’s  family 
in  Euclid  had  been  in  this  lone  situation  over  three  years. 
The  woman  had  been  obliged  to  spin  and  weave  cattle’s 
hair  to  make  covering  for  her  children’s  bed.”2  It  was 
quite  common  in  New  York  as  late  as  1808  to  mix  wool 
with  the  hair  from  the  tannery  in  variable  proportions.3 
It  was  also  customary  for  the  people  west  of  the  mountains 
to  spin  buffalo  wool  into  yarn.  In  fact,  until  it  was 
possible  to  protect  the  sheep  from  the  wolves  and  other 
wild  animals,  buffalo  wool  was  their  chief  reliance.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  early  conditions  at  Bryant’s  Station,  Kentucky, 
Durrett  remarked:  “After  the  clothes  with  which  they 
came  from  the  mother-country  were  reduced  to  rags  that 
could  no  longer  be  patched,  the  men  wore  buckskin 

‘Norton,  The  Hist,  of  Filzwilliam,  N.H.,  p.  in. 

a  Quoted  by  Whittlesey,  Early  Hist,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  p.  384.  Badger 
came  to  the  Reserve  in  1800  as  a  missionary  from  the  Connecticut  Missionary 
Society. 

3  Trans,  of  Albany  Inst.,  IV,  116. 
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breeches,  hunting-shirts,  and  moccasins,  with  raccoon  or 
fox  skin  caps;  and  the  women,  such  coarse  linsey  gowns 
as  they  could  make  by  spinning  on  the  little  wheel  and 
weaving  on  the  hand  loom  the  lint  of  the  wild  nettle  and 
the  wool  of  the  buffalo.”1  The  use  of  these  unusual 
materials  by  the  pioneers  is  a  capital  illustration  of  the 
power  of  a  people  to  adapt  themselves  to  trying  situations 
and  in  a  large  measure  overcome  them. 

Materials  for  textile  manufactures  were  by  no  means 
the  only  ones  used  by  the  family  to  supply  wearing  apparel 
and  household  supplies.  Buffalo  hides,  cowhides,  buck¬ 
skins,  squirrel,  raccoon,  rabbit,  bear,  wolf,  fox,  cat,  wood¬ 
chuck,  and  beaver  skins  furnished  stuff  from  which  to 
make  coverings  for  the  head  and  feet,  as  well  as  body 
clothing.  Buffalo  skins  were  used  for  robes,  blankets,  and 
wraps  of  all  sorts.  From  them  moccasins  were  also  made. 
Deerskins  were  made  into  hunting-shirts,  pantaloons, 
coats,  waistcoats,  leggings,  moccasins,  and  petticoats.2 
Gloves  and  mittens  were  made  from  the  skins  of  squirrels 
and  beavers;  caps,  from  the  skins  of  raccoons,  bears, 
foxes,  cats,  rabbits,  and  woodchucks.3  Bearskins  were 

1  “How  They  Lived  at  Bryant’s  Station,”  Filson  Club  Pubs.,  No.  12, 
p.  27;  also  Roosevelt,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  204. 

1  Strickland,  Autobiography  of  Rev.  James  F.  Finley,  p.  74.  Finley’s 
father  was  a  missionary  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  until  about  1785,  at 
which  time  he  moved  to  Kentucky,  where  he  lived  till  the  end  of  the  century. 
The  subject  of  the  Autobiography  tells  of  life  as  he  saw  it  in  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  about  1800. 

3  Hats  for  summer  wear  were  often  made  out  of  oat  straw,  rye  straw, 
flags,  or  the  inside  bark  of  the  mulberry  root  (Vogel,  “Homelife  in  Early 
Indiana,”  Ind.  Mag.  of  Hist.,  X,  13). 
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made  into  beds  and  bedding;  and  from  the  deerskins  and 
cowhides,  moccasins,  shoepacks,  and  shoes  were  made.1 

The  preparation  of  the  foregoing  leather  materials 
and  their  manufacture  into  useful  articles  was  largely 
the  work  of  the  men  and  boys.  Since  this  was  true,  the 
trades  producing  articles  from  them  were  among  the  first 
to  gain  a  substantial  foothold  in  a  new  settlement.  The 
shoemaker,  saddle-maker,  and  harness-maker  soon  appeared 
in  the  community  and  were  shortly  able  to  depend  entirely 
upon  their  trade  for  a  living.  These  tradesmen  relieved 
the  farmers  of  the  difficult  task  of  working  up  their  own 
leather,  since  it  could  be  exchanged  at  their  shops  for 
the  finished  products.  An  early  independence  in  leather 
resulted  from  these  conditions.  Such  an  independence 
was  common  in  practically  all  isolated  communities — a 
situation  not  at  all  surprising.  The  high  cost  of  freight 
from  the  interior  towns  almost  prohibited  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  rawhides,  one  of  the  commonest  products  of  the 
farm.  This  made  the  tannery  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
every  village  in  order  to  save  this  very  important  product. 
With  an  abundant  supply  of  hides,  a  number  of  tanneries, 
shoemakers,  and  harness-makers  in  a  community,  there 
was  little  need  of  outside  aid  to  supply  commodities  made 
of  leather.2 

1  References  on  the  use  of  such  materials  as  are  discussed  in  this  para¬ 
graph  could  be  given  in  great  numbers.  The  following  are  sufficient  to 
sustain  all  facts  in  the  paragraph:  Parker,  “Pioneer  Life,”  Ind.  Mag.  of 
Hist.,  Ill,  183  f.;  Little,  Hist,  of  Weare,  N.H.,  pp.  181  f.;  King,  Ohio, 
p.  299;  Levering,  Historic  Ind.,  chap,  vi;  and  Roosevelt,  op.  cit.,  Ill,  204  f. 

2  Bishop,  op.  cit.,  I,  chap,  xvi,  discusses  the  whole  subject  of  leather 
manufactures. 
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It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  foregoing  paragraph 
that  the  fanner  never  had  to  tan  his  own  hides  and  make 
his  own  leather  clothing,  boots,  and  shoes.  All  this  he 
certainly  had  to  do,  sometimes  for  only  a  brief  period,  but 
quite  often  for  a  long  one  if  he  persisted  in  living  on  the 
extreme  frontier,  where  the  number  of  settlers  was  too 
small  to  justify  a  tannery,  shoemaker,  etc.  It  was  the 
custom  under  such  conditions  for  each  man  to  tan  his  own 
leather,  unless  he  could  secure  it  already  tanned  from  the 
Indians,  and  to  work  it  up  into  indispensable  articles. 
To  be  tanned,  the  skins  were  thrown  into  a  vat  of  strong 
lye  after  they  had  been  well  dried.  The  lye  caused  the 
hair  to  loosen  and  fall  off.  They  were  then  placed  in 
another  vat  of  liquid  made  from  black-oak  bark  and  allowed 
to  remain  several  months.  When  taken  out  of  this  they 
were  scraped,  and  softened  with  bear’s  oil.  They  were 
then  ready  to  be  made  into  suits,  boots,  shoes,  and  harness.1 

As  suggested  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  the  tailoring 
of  the  leather  suits  usually  fell  to  the  male  portion  of  the 
family,  since  the  hard  material  was  rather  difficult  for  the 
women  to  handle.  For  the  men  it  was  a  simple  process. 
Large  needles  or  shoemakers’  awls  were  used  in  the  sewing 
process.  The  thread  was  made  either  of  the  sinews  from 
the  legs  of  the  deer,  or  by  cutting  a  long  strip  from  the 
deerskin.  The  latter  was  called  “whang.”  It  was  cut 
as  small  as  possible,  so  that  it  could  be  used  in  the  awls 
or  needles  as  thread.  While  the  product  of  this  crude 
tailoring  was  often  rough  and  uncomfortable,  especially 
after  getting  wet  and  stiff,  it  was  certainly  the  best  that 

1  Vogel,  op.  cit.,  X,  17;  also  Cockrum,  A  Pioneer  Hist,  of  Ind.,  p.  194. 
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could  have  been  devised  for  the  wild  country  in  which 
it  was  used.  It  protected  the  men  and  boys  from  nettles, 
briars,  snakes,  and  the  cold  winter  winds.  Its  greatest 
asset,  however,  was  its  cheapness,  since  it  could  be  had 
by  anyone  with  sufficient  energy  to  secure  the  skins,  and 
dress,  tan,  and  make  them  into  the  requisite  articles  of 
wearing  apparel.1 

Some  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  leather  wearing  apparel 
among  slaves  and  servants  during  much  of  the  colonial 
period  can  be  obtained  from  the  newspaper  extracts  of 
advertisements  of  runaways  in  New  Jersey.  For  example, 
from  1704  to  1739,  out  of  a  total  of  97  cases,  32  had  on 
apparel  made  of  leather,  buckskin,  or  bearskin;  from  1740 
to  1750,  36  out  of  135;  from  1751  to  1755,  64  out  of  151; 
from  1756  to  1761,  20  out  of  50,  and  similarly  for  the 
remainder  of  the  period  to  1779.2  While  these  figures 
present  conditions  in  respect  to  servants  and  slaves  in 
but  one  colony,  yet  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  such 

1  Duncan,  “Old  Settlers’  Papers,”  Ind.  Hist.  Soc.  Pubs.,  II,  391  ff.  It 
should  be  noted  that  as  soon  as  a  store  appeared  within  reach,  the  settler 
could  take  his  skins  and  exchange  them  for  merchandise,  and  thus  save 
himself  and  his  wife  the  work  of  making  the  leather  garments  and  the 
laborious  task  of  spinning  and  weaving  the  cloth  used  by  the  family.  The 
price  he  received  for  his  hides  depended  on  the  ease  and  safety  of  the  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  to  the  settlement.  In  the  early  Indiana  settlements 
the  prices  were  as  follows:  for  a  good  deerskin  taken  in  season,  50  cents  in 
trade;  for  a  raccoon,  37!  cents;  and  for  a  muskrat,  25  cents.  The  proper 
season  for  the  deer  was  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  middle  of  November, 
and  for  the  raccoon,  muskrat,  and  similar  skins,  from  the  first  of  December 
to  the  first  of  April.  Thus  the  hunter  could  follow  his  trade  almost  the 
year  around  and  from  the  exchange  of  his  wares  furnish  himself  and  his 
family  with  whatever  could  be  bought  at  the  few  stores  [ibid.,  p.  393). 

*  See  Table  VI. 
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apparel  was  common  for  a  time  among  all  classes  in  frontier 
settlements.1 

The  shoemaking  business  in  New  England  had  attained 
enormous  proportions  some  time  before  the  Revolution. 
In  the  year  1767,  80,000  pairs  of  shoes  were  made  in  Lynn, 
Massachusetts.2  In  fact,  as  early  as  1650  this  colony  was 
manufacturing  shoes  for  sale  in  the  other  colonies.3  There 
seems  to  be  no  way  to  determine  just  how  much  of  this 
work  was  done  in  the  homes  by  members  of  the  family, 
how  much  by  the  itinerant  shoemaker,  and  how  much 
in  the  shoemakers’  shops.  It  is  probable  that  in  New 
England  and  the  middle  colonies  during  the  seventeenth 
century  the  making  of  the  majority  of  leather  goods  was 
done  by  the  men  and  boys  as  a  household  industry.  The 
abundance  of  material  made  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
boots,  moccasins,  shoe  packs,  leather  coats,  vests,  breeches, 
and  leggings  a  profitable  household  industry  in  both  of 
these  regions.  To  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  raw  material 
in  Massachusetts  the  General  Court  in  1640  enjoined  upon 
the  population  the  preservation  of  hides.  A  fine  of  five 
shillings  was  imposed  for  each  hide  not  sent  to  the  tannery. 
Leather  searchers  whose  duty  was  to  see  that  the  law  was 
enforced  were  appointed  by  each  town.4  Such  care  in  the 
preservation  of  hides  augmented  the  supply  of  leather 

1  Levering,  op.  tit.,  chap,  vi;  Baird,  op.  tit.,  p.  128;  Wilkeson,  “Recol¬ 
lections  of  the  West,”  Pubs.  Buffalo  Hist.  Soc.,  V,  154;  same  in  Am.  Pioneer, 
II,  160;  Duncan,  op.  tit.,  II,  377  if. 

2  Essex  Antiquarian,  V,  55. 

3  Coman,  Indust.  Hist,  of  U.S.,  p.  66. 

4  Rec.  of  Gov.  and  Co.  Mass.  Bay,  I,  305,  356. 
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and  made  possible  a  surplus  of  leather  goods,  which  found 
a  ready  market  in  the  other  colonies. 

The  shoemaking  industry  seems  to  have  been  among 
the  first  to  pass  into  the  shop  stage.  The  occasional 
appearance  of  shoemakers’  tools  in  the  Providence  inven¬ 
tories  covering  the  period  from  1716  to  1726  indicates 
that  shoes  were  then  made  in  the  homes  either  by  resident 
or  by  itinerant  shoemakers,  while  the  total  absence  of 
these  tools  in  the  New  York  inventories  covering  the 
period  from  1787  to  1792  suggests  that  the  industry  in 
Ulster  County  had  migrated  to  the  shops.1  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  among  the  farmers  some  distance 
from  a  market  for  their  hides,  and  in  frontier  communities, 
the  business  remained  in  the  household  long  after  it  had 
passed  into  the  shops  in  the  towns  and  villages  and  in 
districts  favorably  situated  in  respect  to  trade  and  trans¬ 
portation.  Even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  many  of  the  farmers  and  their  families  in  Essex 
County,  Massachusetts,  spent  long  winter  evenings  in 
making  shoes  from  the  sides  of  leather  tanned  from  their 
own  animals  and  from  those  they  had  purchased.  The 
wives  and  daughters  did  the  binding  and  closing,  and  the 
sons  helped  with  the  sewing  and  pegging,  after  pegs  began 
to  be  used.  Some  worked  by  the  fireplace,  but  generally 
a  small  building  was  built  near  the  house,  in  which  the  men 
worked.  When  the  winter’s  work  was  done,  or  the  leather 
was  all  made  up,  the  farmers  carried  their  shoes  to  some 
trade  center  and  sold  or  bartered  them.2  Furthermore, 
negro  shoemakers  were  common  on  the  plantations,  where 

'  See  pp.  81  ff.,  136  f.  3  Essex  Antiquarian,  V,  54. 
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they  made  shoes  for  themselves  and  sometimes  for  sale.1 
On  the  whole,  it  was  a  business  that  neither  the  plantation 
owners  nor  the  ordinary  farmers  the  country  over  were 
hasty  about  relinquishing.  They  were  justified  in  their 
tardiness  both  by  the  convenience  and  the  profitableness 
of  the  industry. 

As  suggested  above,  the  spinning  and  weaving  industries 
remained  in  the  homes  long  after  others  had  passed  into 
shops  or  factories.  Because  of  their  continued  importance 
in  the  economic  life  and  prosperity  of  the  people  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  a  somewhat  extended  discussion 
of  the  processes  and  products  of  these  operations  seems 
desirable,  both  of  which  are  very  important  in  this  con¬ 
sideration,  since  they  exemplify  so  well  the  persistence  and 
ingenuity  of  the  chief  operators  of  the  family  factory. 

The  variety  of  homemade  textile  products  was  very 
great,  especially  when  they  were  colored  and  in  their  final 
form.  Some  notion  of  this  variety  is  obtained  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  homespun  clothing  worn  by  runaway 
servants  and  slaves.  The  following  articles  of  apparel 
are  typical  ones  from  a  large  number  mentioned  and 
described  as  homespun  in  advertisements  of  fugitive  slaves 
and  servants  in  New  Jersey  from  1707  to  1776: 

“ homespun  olive  colored  coat,”  “homespun  white  shirt,”  “brown 
colored  homespun  drugget  coat,”  “homespun  coarse  shirt,”  “home- 
spun  striped  breeches,”  “brown  or  black  homespun  jacket,”  “home- 
spun  coat  lined  with  blue,”  “homespun  coat  of  black  and  white 
worsted  and  wool,”  “homespun  gray  coat  lined  with  orange  stuff,” 
“dark  colored  homespun  coat  and  jacket,”  “homespun  gray 

1  Scott,  Hist,  of  Orange  Co.,  V a.,  p.  121. 
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stockings,”  “suit  of  dark  gray  homespun  cloth,”  “suit  of  light  gray 
homespun  drugget  cloth,”  “new  homespun  blue  striped  trousers,” 
“dark  brown  homespun  kersey  coat,”  “homespun  worsted  knit 
stockings,”  “gray  woolen  homespun  coat,”  “cinnamon  homespun 
kersey  coat  lined  with  broad  striped  homespun,”  “brown  homespun 
jacket,”  “olive  colored  homespun  breeches  and  jacket,”  “brown 
homespun  breeches,”  “homespun  gown  of  green  woolen  yarn,” 
“dark  colored  homespun  broadcloth  jacket,”  “short  homespun 
gown  and  petticoat  with  red,  blue,  green,  and  black  stripes 
“homespun  black  jacket,”  “white  homespun  jacket,”  “homespun 
striped  woolen  jacket,”  “homespun  coat  of  woolen  and  cotton 
lined,”  “moss  colored  homespun  coat  lined  with  brown  homespun,” 
“homespun  blue  and  white  striped  linen  jacket  and  breeches,”  “blue 
gray  homespun  drugget  coat,”  “striped  homespun  waistcoat  and 
breeches.”3 

Such  a  list  is  by  no  means  exhaustive,  but  long  enough 
to  show  the  great  variation  in  the  simple  articles  of  clothing 
made  from  the  homespun  cloth.  All  these  variations 
were  largely  due  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  women  in  diversify¬ 
ing  the  products  of  their  labors  by  means  of  combining 
and  coloring  them. 

The  chief  textile  products  of  the  home  factory  were 
plain  linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  cloth;  mixtures  of  wool 
and  flax,  cotton  and  flax,  cotton  and  wool,  known  as 
linsey-woolsey,  fustian,  and  jeans;  tow  cloth,  made  from 
the  coarsest  fiber  of  the  flax;  ducking,  chiefly  from  hemp 
and  used  for  sailcloth;  ordinary  cotton,  linen,  and  woolen 
yarn;  linen,  cotton,  woolen,  and  worsted  stockings; 
mittens,  leggings,  lace,  and  edging;  white  and  colored 
thread ;  coverlets  and  counterpanes  in  which  much  ingenu¬ 
ity  was  displayed  in  the  weaving  of  the  various  ornamental 

*  Ante,  p.  91,  for  the  reference  to  where  these  advertisements  are  found. 
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figures  and  colors;  and  carpets,  most  of  which  were  made 
after  the  Revolution.  The  plain  linen  and  woolen  cloth 
and  linsey-woolsey  were  most  common  in  New  England 
and  in  the  middle  colonies;  fustian  in  the  South;  and 
jeans,  fustian,  and  linsey-woolsey  in  the  country  west 
of  the  Alleghanies.  Lace,  edging,  thread,  and  sailcloth 
were  made  chiefly  in  New  England;  while  stockings, 
mittens,  leggings,  carpets,  coverlets,  and  counterpanes 
were  more  or  less  common  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It 
should  be  added,  in  concluding  this  fist,  that  silk  thread 
was  occasionally  spun  and  woven  into  cloth,  and  a  kind 
of  cloth  called  “taurino”  was  made  of  sheep’s  wool  and 
cattle’s  hair,  the  former  chiefly  in  Connecticut  and  the 
latter  in  New  York. 

The  existence  of  many  combinations  and  variations  in 
the  cloth  made  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax  has  been  mentioned 
in  a  preceding  paragraph.  Some  of  these  were  due  to  the 
coloring  of  the  yarn  before  it  was  woven  into  cloth,  others 
to  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  threads,  and  still  others 
to  the  color  of  the  wool.  For  example,  “sheep’s  gray”  was 
made  by  mixing  white  and  black  wool,  the  universal 
material  from  which,  in  some  sections  of  the  country,  men’s 
clothing  was  made.1  Besides  the  ordinary  tow  cloth, 
there  was  the  coarse  linen,  used  chiefly  for  ordinary  summer 
shirts,  frocks,  underclothing,  trousers,  towels,  tablecloths, 
sheets,  and  pillowcases;  fine  linen,  from  which  under¬ 
garments  were  made,  as  well  as  towels,  tablecloths,  and 
sheets;  the  fine  striped  and  checked  linen,  used  for  aprons, 
gowns,  handkerchiefs,  shirts  for  the  men,  and  the  coarser 

1  Musgrove,  Hist,  of  Bristol,  N.H.,  I,  99. 
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sort  for  bed  ticks;  diaper,  diamond  linen,  and  fine  crash, 
all  used  mainly  for  towels  and  table  covers.1  Woolen 
cloth  varied  all  the  way  from  the  coarse  plain  cloth  to 
the  fine  worsted.  The  two  kinds  most  in  use  were  the 
pressed  and  fulled.  The  former  was  simply  dyed  and 
dressed,  while  the  latter  was  dyed,  fulled,  sheared,  and 
pressed.  There  was  also  a  kind  known  as  baize,  woven 
for  women’s  use  and  without  fulling  or  napping.  The 
dressed  cloth  was  the  most  common,  since  the  fulling 
process  was  difficult  when  no  fulling-mill  was  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Besides  clothing  for  the  men,  women,  and  children, 
heavy  blankets  were  woven  from  woolen  yarn;  and  a 
comfortable  sort  of  coverlet,  used  for  a  sheet  in  winter 
and  a  light  blanket  in  summer,  was  made  of  a  cotton  warp 
filled  with  wool.  Checked  woolens  used  for  shawls, 
underskirts,  dresses,  and  bedcovers  were  also  common, 
as  were  fine,  coarse,  striped,  and  checked  cotton  cloths, 
used  for  bedticking,  coverlids,  shirts  for  the  men  and  boys, 
and  gowns  for  the  women  and  girls.  While  all  these 

1  The  price  charged  by  professional  weavers  furnishes  some  information 
as  to  the  fineness  of  the  different  kinds  of  woven  cloth.  The  following 
is  from  an  old  account  book  covering  the  period  between  1745  and  1772: 
“Tow  Cloth  and  Tow  Linen,  woven  at  5  and  6  pence  a  yard,  fine  Linen,  9 d. 
Cotton  and  Linen,  8<L  and  10 d.  Sacking,  3d.  and  4 d.  Linsey-Woolsey, 
Sd.,  plain  Woolen  Cloth  6 \d.  and  fine,  8 d.  Checked  Linen  and  Checked 
Woolen,  8 d.,  fine  check,  10 d.  Checked  Cotton,  9 d.  Bed-tick,  9 d.  and  10 d., 
fine  Cotton  Bed  tick,  is.  id.  Diaper,  lod.  and  nd.  Diamond  Table 
Linen,  Sd.  and  9 d.  Birdseye,  Sd.,  fine  Wale,  7 d.  Striped  or  Streaked 
Cloth,  Sd.,  Crape,  Sd.  Blanketing,  Sd.,  fine  Crash,  9 d.  Coverlids,  6s.  Sd. 
each”  (from  Samuel  Gaylord’s  Account  Book;  quoted  by  Judd,  Hist,  of 
Hadley,  p.  395). 
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combinations  and  variations  were  more  or  less  common, 
yet  the  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  cloths  most 
commonly  made  in  the  homes  were  linsey-woolsey,  jeans, 
and  tow  linen.  The  ordinary  clothing  of  the  women  and 
girls  was  usually  made  of  the  first;  that  of  the  men  and 
boys,  of  the  second;  and  that  of  the  slaves  in  the  South, 
of  the  third — much  of  which  was  sent  down  from  New 
England.1 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  textile  products  of  the 
household  factory  discussed  above,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  the  labor  connected  with  the  turning  of  the 
raw  materials  into  the  useful  articles  of  clothing  and  textile 
supplies.  Those  of  us  who  have  no  recollection  of  the 
era  of  domestic  spinning-wheels  and  handlooms  can  hardly 
appreciate  the  labor  of  manufacturing  cloth  from  wool, 
flax,  or  cotton  by  hand.  The  operations  connected  with 
the  fabrication  of  linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  cloth  were 
both  numerous  and  laborious.  For  linen,  they  were 
braking,  swingling,  combing  or  hatcheling,  spinning, 
reeling,  weaving,  bleaching,  and  coloring;  for  woolen, 
carding  or  braking,  spinning,  weaving,  fulling,  “teaseling,” 
dyeing,  and  dressing;  and  for  cotton,  much  the  same 
processes  as  for  wool,  omitting  fulling  and  dressing.  A 
brief  description  of  these  processes  seems  desirable,  so 

1  To  avoid  duplications,  references  on  the  foregoing  products  of  the 
home  factory  and  their  combinations  and  variations  are  all  given  here. 
The  main  ones  are:  Brown,  Hist,  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.H.,  p.  506;  Moore, 
Hist,  of  Candia,  N.H.,  p.  265;  Hayes,  Hist,  of  Rockingham,  Vt.,  pp.  93  f.; 
Street,  Hist,  of  Mount  Desert,  Me.,  p.  290;  Tucker,  Hist,  of  Hartford, 
Vt.,  p.  100;  Trans.  Albany  Inst.,  IV,  116;  Doddridge,  Notes  (ed.  1912), 
p.  113;  Duncan,  op.  cit.,  p.  390;  Hamilton  Papers  (1790-91),  No.  1764. 
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that  the  reader  may  realize  just  what  it  cost  in  time  and 
labor  to  produce  sufficient  clothing  and  household  textiles 
for  a  family  in  the  days  of  homespun  industries. 

In  order  to  insure  a  supply  of  flax  it  was  necessary  for 
the  farmer  to  have  a  patch  in  the  garden  or  elsewhere. 
This  patch  was  small  even  though  the  family  was  large, 
since  a  good  yield  on  half  an  acre  would  have  furnished 
enough  for  the  whole  state  of  Connecticut  at  the  time  the 
greatest  amount  was  used.1  When  the  flax  was  ripe  in 
the  fall  it  was  usually  pulled  and  placed  upon  the  ground, 
where  it  remained  for  some  time,  to  rot.2  If  the  season 
was  damp,  the  woody  portion  rotted  and  the  fiber  became 
pliable  in  a  few  weeks.  If  the  farmer  wished  to  save  the 
seed,  he  pulled  it  carefully  by  the  roots  and  tied  it  into 
small  bundles  which  he  left  on  the  ground  a  day  or  so  to 
dry.  He  then  set  it  up  in  small  shocks,  and  after  it  had 
become  well  dried  it  was  stacked  in  the  field  a  fortnight 
or  more,  when  the  seeds  were  threshed  out.  The  stocks 
were  then  placed  in  water  for  a  week  or  more  when  they 
were  spread  out  upon  the  grass  to  be  rotted,  just  as  was 
the  custom  when  the  seed  was  not  saved.  After  the  woody 
portion  was  well  rotted  the  flax  was  gathered  up  and 
packed  away  for  the  winter,  unless  the  family  was  in  need 
of  a  fresh  supply  of  linen.  During  the  winter  or  early 
spring  it  was  dressed.  The  first  operation  in  this  process 

1  Hamilton  Papers  (1790-91),  No.  1841. 

2  For  accounts  of  the  preparation  of  flax  for  spinning,  see  Duncan, 
op.  cit.,  p.  389;  Bouton,  Hist,  of  Concord,  N.H.,  p.  527;  Brown,  op.  cil., 
p.  506;  Kingman,  Hist,  of  North  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  p.  367;  Weston, 
Hist,  of  Middleboro,  Mass.,  p.  212. 
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was  braking,  which  was  done  by  means  of  a  clumsy  home¬ 
made  arrangement  called  a  flax  brake,  used  to  bruise  the 
woody  part  in  order  to  separate  it  from  the  fiber.  After 
the  fiber  was  separated,  it  was  swingled,  which  was  done 
by  beating  it  with  a  wooden  paddle  called  a  swingling- 
knife.  In  this  operation  all  the  woody  portion  was 
removed,  after  which  it  was  ready  to  be  turned  over  to 
the  women,  as  all  the  work  up  to  the  carding  or  hatcheling 
process  was  usually  done  by  the  men  and  the  boys. 

When  the  flax  came  into  the  hands  of  women  and  girls, 
the  first  process  was  to  hatchel  it.  One  writer  has 
described  this  process  as  follows:  .  .  .  first,  the  hatchel 

was  brought  and  fastened  into  a  chair  with  a  string  or 
stick,  and  the  mother,  with  her  checked  apron,  and  a 
handkerchief  pinned  about  her  neck,  and  another  hand¬ 
kerchief  tied  about  her  head  to  keep  off  the  dust,  sat  in 
another  chair.  Winding  one  end  of  the  flax  tightly  around 
the  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  and  holding  it,  she  drew  the 
flax  through  the  hatchel,1  till  it  was  thoroughly  combed; 
changing,  she  combed  in  a  similar  manner  the  other  end.”2 
Hatcheling  took  out  the  short  and  broken  portions,  called 
tow,  which  was  used  for  making  the  coarser  cloth,  wrapping- 
twine,  and  ropes.  When  the  flax  had  been  combed  suffi¬ 
ciently,  which  was  often  many  times,  since  the  quality 
of  the  cloth  depended  upon  the  fineness  of  the  fibers,  it 
was  put  upon  the  distaff  and  spun  upon  the  little  wheel, 

1  An  instrument  made  of  nail  rods  with  pointed  teeth  about  six  inches 
in  length,  seven  rows  with  twelve  in  a  row  (Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  506).  Since 
the  combs  or  hatchels  were  homemade,  no  doubt  the  variations  were  about 
as  numerous  as  the  makers. 

3  Kingman,  op.  cit.,  p.  367. 
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an  implement  about  twenty  inches  in  diameter  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  foot  resting  upon  a  treadle.  It  usually  had 
two  grooves  in  the  circumference,  one  to  receive  the  band 
to  drive  the  fliers,  the  other  to  drive  the  spool  with  quicker 
motion  to  receive  the  thread.1 

Except  the  fulling,  shearing,  and  pressing  of  the  woolen 
cloth  after  it  was  woven,  the  process  of  converting  the  raw 
wool  into  the  finished  product  was  very  similar  to  that 
of  flax  and  needs  no  elaborate  description.  In  brief,  the 
steps  were  as  follows:  first,  the  fleeces  were  torn  to  pieces, 
and  all  the  dirt  and  burrs  carefully  picked  out,  as  well 
as  the  tarred  locks,  draglocks,  brands,  and  feltings.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  white  locks  that  had  been  carefully  separated 
were  dyed  at  this  stage  of  the  process.  After  breaking, 
came  carding,  then  combing.  Before  the  wool  was  carded 
it  was  greased,  occasionally  with  rape  oil,  but  more  often 
with  melted  swine  grease,  which  had  to  be  thoroughly 

1  The  spinning  process  has  been  admirably  described  by  Bolles  as 
follows:  “In  the  household  manufacture  of  our  forefathers  the  spinning 
apparatus  was  a  wheel,  which  drove  a  single  horizontal  spindle  mounted 
on  a  standard  at  about  the  height  of  the  elbow.  A  cord,  passing  around 
the  circumference  of  the  big  fly-wheel,  drove  the  spindle  at  a  great  velocity. 
The  end  of  the  roll  of  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  was  attached  to  the  spindle  by 
simply  tying  it  around,  and  the  big  wheel  was  started.  Simultaneously 
with  the  starting  of  the  wheel,  the  spinner  brought  back  her  hand  holding 
the  roll  of  fibre,  so  as  to  stretch  it  at  the  same  time  that  the  spindle,  on  its 
longitudinal  axis  was  giving  the  roll  the  twist;  then,  without  stopping  the 
wheel,  the  spinner  suddenly  relaxed  the  strain  on  the  yarn,  and  let  her 
hand  come  quickly  up  to  the  end  of  the  spindle,  by  which  means  the  yarn 
wound  itself  up  on  the  spindle  instantaneously  instead  of  continuing  to 
twist.  As  soon  as  this  process  had  been  repeated  enough  times  to  secure 
a  spindle  full  of  yarn,  the  wheel  was  stopped  and  the  yarn  reeled  off  upon 
a  wooden  reel  into  hanks  for  knitting,  weaving,  or  sewing”  ( Indust .  Hist, 
of  U.S.  [3d  ed.,  1881],  p.  421). 
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worked  in.  The  carder  simply  drew  a  tuft  of  wool  across 
the  card  several  times  until  a  considerable  quantity  had 
been  caught  in  the  wire  teeth;  then  a  second  card  was 
drawn  across  the  first  several  times  until  the  fibers  ran 
parallel.  The  carded  wool  was  then  made  into  small  rolls 
ready  for  ordinary  spinning.  For  hard-twisted  spinning  it 
had  to  be  combed,  which  was  a  more  skilful  operation  than 
carding.  Two  hot  T-shaped  combs  were  used.  The  wool 
was  placed  on  one  and  with  the  other  combed  into  a  long 
staple.  The  part  combed  out  was  spun  into  coarse  yarn. 
If  a  close  thread  was  desired,  the  yarn  was  spun  twice. 
The  single-spun  yarn  was  used  for  knitting;  the  double  was 
woven  into  a  stiff,  wiry  cloth.1 

Because  the  woolen  cloth  as  it  came  from  the  loom  was 
stiff,  wiry,  and  very  uncomfortable  to  wear,  it  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  what  was  termed  fulling,  in  order  to  soften  it. 
In  the  fulling-mill  this  process  consisted  of  wetting  it 
thoroughly  with  warm  soap  and  water,  after  which  it  was 
vigorously  pounded  with  great  oaken  mallets.  Before 
the  advent  of  a  fulling-mill  into  a  community  the  cloth 
was  fulled  by  beating  it  with  sticks,  or  if  the  young  folks 
wished  to  have  a  party,  it  was  kicked  instead  of  beaten. 
An  old-fashioned  fulling-party  has  been  described  as  follows: 

When  the  cloth  of  the  season  was  woven,  the  young  people 
were  invited  to  the  house,  the  kitchen  floor  was  cleared  for  action, 
and  in  the  middle  were  placed  stout  splint  bottom  chairs  in  a  circle, 
connected  by  a  cord  to  prevent  recoil.  On  these  the  young  men  sat 

1  For  fuller  descriptions  than  the  one  given  above,  see  Weston,  op.  cit., 
p.  214;  Smith,  Hist,  of  Peterborough,  N.H.,  pp.  75  fl.;  Sibley,  Hist,  of  Union, 
Lincoln  Co.,  Mass.,  pp.  108  ff.;  McClellan,  Hist,  of  Gorham,  Me.,  pp.  329  ff.; 
Earle,  op.  cit.,  chap.  ix. 
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with  shoes  and  stockings  off  and  trousers  rolled  to  the  knee.  In 
the  center  were  placed  the  cloths,  wetted  with  warm  soap  suds,  and 
then  the  kicking  commenced  by  measured  steps,  driving  the  bundles 
of  goods  round  and  round  the  circle,  until  they  were  shrunk  to  the 
desired  size.  Then  the  girls,  bare  to  the  elbows,  rinsed  and  wrung 
out  the  flanneis  and  blankets,  and  hung  them  on  the  fence  to  dry.1 

Coloring,  dyeing,  and  bleaching  were  very  important 
processes  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  commodities  in 
the  home.2  Sometimes  the  raw  materials  were  colored 
before  they  were  spun,  but  usually  it  was  the  thread,  yarn, 
or  cloth  on  which  the  women  exercised  their  inherent  sense 
of  color.  The  highest  handicraft  of  the  women’s  work 
was  most  frequently  seen  in  selecting,  manufacturing,  and 
using  the  various  colors.  Before  the  advent  of  the  ill¬ 
smelling  dyepot  into  New  England  the  woods  furnished 
the  materials  for  coloring.  Sumach  and  the  bark  of  the 
black  oak,  chestnut,  and  other  trees  were  much  used. 
Hickory  bark  or  peach  leaves  furnished  the  yellows; 
black  and  white  walnut  bark  or  hulls,  the  browns,  or  rusty 
black  when  mixed  with  sumach  berries;  sumach  berries 
alone,  the  deep,  warm  reds;  oak  and  maple,  the  shades 
of  purple;  and  cedar  berries,  the  delicate  dove  or  lead 
colors.  When  it  was  possible  to  secure  indigo,  green 
vitriol,  alum,  copperas,  cochineal,  or  madder,  the  process 

1  “New  England  Wool  Manufactures,”  N.  Eng.  Stales,  I,  191, 

2  On  coloring  and  dyeing,  see  Judd.,  op.  cil.,  p.  388;  Griffin,  Hist,  of 
Keene,  N.H.,  p.  323;  Williams,  “The  Home-Spun  Age,”  Mag.  Am.  Hist.f 
XXX,  241;  Drake,  Pioneer  Life  in  Ky.,  p.  ioo;  Parker,  op.  cil.,  p.  183; 
Little,  Hist,  of  Weare,  N.II.,  p.  182;  Wayland,  Hist,  of  Rockingham  Co., 
Va.,  p.  382;  Clute,  Annals  of  Slaten  Island,  pp.  77  f.,  and  Brown,  op.  cil., 
p.  S°6- 
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was  much  simplified.  With  these  prepared  coloring 
materials  were  combined  the  products  of  the  forest  and 
the  field.  Indigo  was  mixed  with  the  flowers  of  the 
goldenrod  and  alum  to  make  green.  Sassafras  was  used 
instead  of  the  goldenrod  if  yellow  or  orange  was  desired. 
Pokeberry  was  boiled  with  alum  to  make  crimson;  sorrel 
with  logwood  and  copperas  made  black;  and  oak  bark 
with  indigo  gave  a  brownish  red.  In  the  South  a  good 
yellow  was  made  of  the  horse-laurel,  and  an  excellent 
black  from  the  leaves  and  berries  of  the  gallberry  bush. 
The  root  of  the  barberry  and  the  leaves  of  the  devil’s-bit 
gave  a  beautiful  yellow,  as  did  the  petals  of  the  Jerusalem 
artichoke  and  St.  John’s  wort.  While  all  these  combina¬ 
tions,  and  indeed  many  others,  were  made,  yet  the  standard 
dye  was  indigo.  It  was  either  bought  of  peddlers  going 
about  the  country  or  of  neighborhood  traders,  or  the 
plants  were  grown  and  the  dye  manufactured  in  the  home. 
The  dye  pot  or  tub  filled  with  its  malodorous  mixture  of 
indigo  and  urine  had  an  important  place  near  the  kitchen 
fire  in  most  New  England  homes.  Judd  thinks  that  our 
foremothers  began  to  dye  blue  with  indigo  before  1700, 
in  order  to  make  stripes  and  checks,  and  that  it  became 
a  common  practice  before  the  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century.1  It  was  from  these  checks  and 
stripes  of  wool,  flax,  and  cotton,  made  possible  by  the 
presence  of  the  dyetub  in  the  chimney  corner,  that  most  of 
the  shirts,  trousers,  aprons,  gowns,  and  bedticks  were  made. 

To  bring  the  linen  to  the  desired  “degree  of  showiness” 
required  many  bleachings,  both  of  the  yarn  and  of  the 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  380. 
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cloth.  One  writer,  speaking  of  her  mother  in  connection 
with  bleaching  linen  cloth,  remarks:  “I  have  heard  her 
say  that  to  bring  the  line  linen  for  shirts  to  the  required 
degree  of  showiness  no  less  than  thirty  and  sometimes 
forty  bleachings  were  necessary.”1  These  forty  bleachings 
refer  to  the  cloth  only.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  skeins  of  thread  no  doubt  had  gone  through  an  equal 
number  before  they  were  woven.  For  bleaching,  these 
were  first  placed  in  warm  water  for  three  or  four  days, 
which  was  frequently  changed,  the  skeins  being  continually 
wrung  out.  After  this  treatment  they  were  washed  in 
clear  pure  water  from  the  spring  or  brook.  Then  they 
were  treated  with  ashes  and  hot  water  over  and  over 
again,  and  finally  placed  in  clear  water  for  another  week 
or  so.  On  being  taken  out  of  this  they  were  seethed, 
rinsed,  beaten,  washed,  and  dried,  and  finally  wound  on 
bobbins  ready  for  the  loom.  The  bleaching  was  sometimes 
done  with  slaked  lime  or  buttermilk  instead  of  ashes.2 

If  the  mother  desired  a  whiter  cloth  than  was  produced 
from  the  carefully  bleached  thread,  she  spread  the  rolls 
out  on  the  green  grass  and  fastened  the  corners  down  with 
loops  and  sticks.  Pure  water  was  then  carried  and 
sprinkled  over  the  outspread  linen.  This  process  was 
repeated  hour  after  hour  and  from  day  to  day  until  the 
sun  had  whitened  the  cloth  to  the  mother’s  satisfaction.3 
It  often  took  weeks  to  bring  it  to  the  desired  shade.  To 
make  the  cloth  pure  white,  it  was  sometimes  soaked  in 
buttermilk. 

1  Smith,  Colonial  Days  and  Ways,  p.  70. 

2  Earle,  op.  cit.,  p.  175.  3  Drake,  op.  cit.,  p.  103. 
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Reeling,  spinning,  and  even  weaving  silk  became 
household  pursuits  in  some  parts  of  New  England  after 
the  Revolution.  The  principal  center  of  the  industry 
was  in  eastern  Connecticut.1  Sewing-silk,  from  which 
lace,  ribbons,  and  handkerchiefs  were  made,  was  the 
commonest  product.  Occasionally  dress  goods  were  also 
made.  These  compared  with  the  machine-made  silk 
about  as  favorably  as  the  homespun  linen  or  woolen  did 
with  the  fine  linen  or  broadcloth.  In  his  report  to  Hamil¬ 
ton  in  1791, 2  Constant  Southworth  stated  that  the 
product  was  really  of  a  good  quality,  and  that  by  force 
of  genius  and  application  some  people  had  wrought  it 
into  most  useful  and  elegant  silk  fabrics,  particularly 
handkerchiefs,  buttons,  and  ribbons.  The  ribbons  were 
flexible  enough  to  tie  up  the  hair,  “  for  which  purpose  they 
were  worn  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Wadsworth,  Representa¬ 
tive  in  Congress,  and  by  the  Honble.  Mr.  Chester,  and 
other  gentlemen  in  this  State.  ”  The  report  concluded  thus : 

The  culture  of  the  Mulberry  tree  is  increasing,  and  I  believe 
it  would  be  very  easy  in  a  few  years  for  most  families  in  this  State 
to  produce  annually  each,  one  pound  weight  of  raw  silk  without 
injury  to  other  domestic  business,  this  with  the  larger  quantities 
that  would  naturally  be  raised  by  many,  whose  situation  was  favor¬ 
able  in  a  particular  degree,  would  find  employment  for  some  and 
amusement  for  others,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  importing 
an  Article  which  has  long  drained  this  State  of  her  Money  and 
richest  Commodities . 

1  The  value  of  the  sewing-silk  made  in  Tolland,  Windham,  and  New 
London  counties  in  1810  amounted  to  $28,503  (Coxe,  “Digest  of  Manu¬ 
factures,”  Am.  State  Papers,  “Finance,”  II,  736). 

2  For  the  report,  see  Hamilton  Papers  (1790-91),  Nos.  1828,  1829. 
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Another  household  industry  that  grew  up  in  some 
sections  of  New  England  after  the  Revolution  was  the 
manufacture  of  lace  and  edging.  Fessenden  asserts  that 
in  1790  no  less  than  4,197  yards  of  silk  and  thread  lace 
were  made  in  the  town  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  by  the 
women  and  children  and  sold  in  Boston  and  other  mer¬ 
cantile  towns.1  This  statement  is  corroborated  by  reports 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1791,  which  stated  that 
in  various  parts  of  Massachusetts  the  women  made  lace 
and  edging  for  their  own  use  and  some  for  sale,  and  that 
in  Ipswich  no  less  than  600  persons  did  more  or  less  of  it — 
some  devoting  most  of  their  time  to  the  business,  others 
only  at  intervals,  all  independent  of  each  other.2  The 
machinery  used  was  very  simple,  consisting  only  of  a 
round,  or  perhaps  elliptical  pillow,  from  eight  to  twelve 
inches  in  diameter,  encircled  by  a  strip  of  parchment  or 
pasteboard,  upon  which  the  pattern  of  lace  was  printed. 
A  few  rows  of  pins  and  bobbins,  from  a  dozen  to  120, 
according  to  the  width  and  figure  of  the  pattern,  completed 
the  outfit  needed  by  each  individual  engaged  in  the  work.3 
The  returns  of  the  marshals  in  the  autumn  of  1810  indicated 
that  this  feminine  industry  was  still  carried  on  in  some  of 
the  New  England  homes.4 

In  concluding  this  section  brief  mention  will  be  made 
of  carpet-making  in  the  home,  an  industry  appearing 
rather  late,  but  remaining  for  some  time  after  it  did  arrive. 

1  Register  of  Arts,  p.  295. 

2  Hamilton  Papers  (1790-91),  No.  1616. 

3  Ibid.  (Joseph  Dana’s  report). 

*  Coxe,  “Digest  of  Manufactures,”  op.  oil.,  p.  736. 
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Throughout  the  colonial  period  carpets  were  rather  uncom¬ 
mon  everywhere.  They  were  also  slow  in  appearing  in 
the  frontier  settlements.  Those  made  in  the  colonies  prior 
to  1776  were  chiefly  of  rags.  They  were  woven  with  a 
stout  yarn  warp  and  a  woof  composed  of  strips  cut  from 
the  cast-off  clothing  of  the  people.  At  first  the  yarn  for 
the  warp  was  homespun;  later  it  was  purchased  in  the 
form  of  carpet  chain  from  the  merchants  or  peddlers. 
Since  carpets  were  woven  entirely  by  hand,  even  in  the 
factories,  up  to  1845,1  they  remained  somewhat  of  a  luxury 
prior  to  this  date.  In  the  meantime,  however,  it  was 
possible  for  those  who  desired  to  do  so  to  weave  them  on 
the  ordinary  loom  which  many  families  kept  for  weaving 
common  cloth.  After  this  loom  went  out  of  general  use, 
carpets  for  a  neighborhood  were  woven  by  some  member 
of  the  community.  It  was  in  this  form  that  the  business 
remained  in  a  few  homes  long  after  the  people  in  general  had 
substituted  factory-  for  home-made  wearing  apparel  and 
the  major  portion  of  the  household  textile  supplies. 

HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS,  UTENSILS,  FURNITURE, 
NECESSITIES,  AND  COMFORTS 

While  the  home  manufacture  of  the  articles  included 
in  this  portion  of  the  discussion  did  not  continue  so  long 
as  those  considered  in  the  foregoing  section,  yet  all  of  them 
were  important  products  of  the  home  factory  at  some  time 
or  other,  and  in  some  locality  or  other,  during  the  entire 
period  covered  in  this  treatise.  Practically  all  of  the 
implements  connected  with  the  fabrication  of  linen,  woolen, 

*  Bolles,  op.  cit.,  p.  394, 
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and  cotton  cloth  were  occasionally  made  in  the  homes. 
The  same  was  true  of  such  common  utensils  as  brooms, 
brushes,  all  kinds  of  table  furniture,  cooper  and  earthen 
wares,  as  well  as  such  necessities  and  comforts  as  hominy, 
meal,  maple  syrup  and  sugar,  candles,  soap,  cider,  beer, 
and  whiskey.  It  is  with  products  such  as  these  that  this 
section  deals. 

The  chief  implements  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
various  kinds  of  cloth  were  looms,  little  foot-wheels  for 
spinning  linen,  large  wheels  and  wheel  heads  for  wool  and 
cotton,  and  reels,  quill  winders,  spools,  warping-bars, 
reeds,  shifts,  harness,  flax  brakes,  swingling  blocks  and 
knives,  hatchels,  cards,  combs,  and  shuttles.  All  these 
were  occasionally  made  in  the  home.  Most  any  ordinary 
carpenter  could  make  looms.  Concerning  his  father, 
Doddridge  remarked,  “After  making  his  loom,  he  often 
used  it  as  a  weaver.”1  It  often  happened  that  someone 
in  the  community  would  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
business  of  making  them,  thus  relieving  the  farmer  of  the 
work.2  The  making  of  spinning-wheels  likewise  soon 
became  a  specialty  in  any  given  community.  They  were 
peddled  through  the  country  by  the  makers.  The  foot- 
wheel  usually  sold  at  about  two  dollars,  and  the  great 
wheel,  the  clock  reel,  and  quill  wheel  at  one  dollar  each.3 
In  the  absence  of  these  peddlers  on  the  frontier,  it  was 
often  very  difficult  to  secure  the  wheels.  Joseph  True, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Dover  Township,  Ohio,  in  1803, 
walked  forty  miles  to  Zanesville,  carrying  a  few  bear  and 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  1 14. 

3  Way  land,  op.  cit.,  p.  385. 


3  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  75. 
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deer  skins,  and  purchased  a  wheel  with  the  proceeds, 
bringing  it  home  on  his  back,  having  made  the  round  trip 
in  two  days.1 

To  obviate  the  many  difficulties  connected  with  the 
making  of  cards  and  combs  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet 
the  great  demand  for  them,  machinery  for  cutting  the 
wire  teeth  and  piercing  the  leather  backs  was  perfected 
and  brought  into  general  use  about  1789.  Before  this 
date  cards  were  laboriously  made  at  home  by  many  persons. 
The  wire  for  the  teeth  was  secured  at  the  nearest  store.2 
Even  after  the  invention  of  machinery  for  cutting  the 
teeth  and  piercing  the  backs,  the  women  and  children 
spent  many  hours  around  the  open  fire  setting  the  wire 
teeth  in  the  leather  backs.3  Reeds,  shuttles,  small  looms, 
swingling  blocks  and  knives,  flax  brakes,  and  other 
implements  used  in  making  cloth  in  the  home  were  made 
by  the  husbands  or  sons  with  little  difficulty,  if  no  one 
in  the  community  chose  to  make  them.  The  smaller 
looms,  like  the  belt-loom,  the  tape-loom,  the  braid-loom, 
and  the  garter-loom,  were  rather  simple  implements  and 
easily  constructed  at  home. 

Until  a  mill  for  grinding  grain  was  set  up  in  a  neigh¬ 
borhood,  the  people  were  obliged  to  make  their  own 
hominy  and  meal.  The  length  of  time  that  these  primitive 
operations  had  to  be  kept  up  depended  upon  many  factors. 
If  a  rather  large  number  of  people  settled  simultaneously 
in  a  place,  a  mill  for  grinding  grain  would  be  set  up  very 
soon  after  the  settlement  was  established;  while,  on  the 

1  Walker,  Hist,  of  Athens  Co.,  Ohio,  II,  469. 

1  Bagnall,  op.  cit.,  I,  154.  3  Earle,  op.  cit.,  p.  205. 
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other  hand,  if  one  persisted  in  living  on  the  extreme 
frontier  some  distance  from  a  community  group,  he  would 
either  have  to  go  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  to  the  nearest 
mill,  or  grate,  crush,  or  grind  his  corn  at  home.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  pioneer,  even  when  a  mill  was  set  up 
within  his  reach,  was  forced  to  keep  the  primitive  imple¬ 
ments  for  making  meal  in  his  home  for  fear  of  some  accident 
to  the  mill  or  his  inability  to  get  to  it  in  certain  seasons.1 

The  implements  used  in  the  home  manufacture  of 
meal  and  hominy  were  the  grater,  the  hominy  block,  and 
the  handmill.  All  these  were  made  in  the  home  and  were 
in  constant  use  in  frontier  communities.  Since  they 
have  been  so  admirably  described  by  one  who  really  made 
them,  it  seems  most  appropriate  to  quote  his  description 
in  full.  It  runs  as  follows: 

The  hominy  block  and  hand  mill  were  in  use  in  most  of  our 
houses.  The  first  was  made  of  a  large  block  of  wood  about  three 
feet  long,  with  an  excavation  burned  in  one  end,  wide  at  the  top 
and  narrow  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  action  of  the  pestle  on  the 
bottom  threw  the  corn  up  on  the  sides  toward  the  top  of  it,  from 
whence  it  continually  fell  down  into  the  center.  In  consequence  of 
this  movement  the  whole  mass  of  grain  was  pretty  equally  subjected 
to  the  stroke  of  the  pestle.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  while  the  Indian 
corn  was  soft,  the  block  and  pestle  did  very  well  for  making  meal  for 
johnny  cake  and  mush,  but  were  rather  slow  when  the  corn  became 
hard. 

The  sweep  was  sometimes  used  to  lessen  the  toil  of  pounding 
grain  for  meal.  This  was  a  pole  of  some  springy  elastic  wood,  thirty 
feet  long  or  more;  the  butt  end  was  placed  under  the  side  of  the 
house,  or  a  large  stump;  this  pole  was  supported  by  two  forks, 
placed  about  one-third  its  length  from  the  butt  and  so  as  to  elevate 

1  Drake,  op.  cit.,  p.  58. 
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the  small  end  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground;  to  this  was  attached, 
by  a  large  mortise,  a  piece  of  a  sapling  about  five  or  six  inches  in 
diameter  and  eight  or  ten  feet  long.  The  lower  end  of  this  was 
shaped  so  as  to  answer  for  a  pestle.  A  pin  of  wood  was  put  through 
it  at  a  proper  height,  so  that  two  persons  could  work  the  sweep  at 
once.  This  simple  machine  very  much  lessened  the  labor,  and 
expedited  the  work.  I  remember  that  when  a  boy  I  put  up  an 
excellent  sweep  at  my  father’s.  It  was  made  of  a  sugar  tree  sapling. 
It  was  kept  going  almost  constantly  from  morning  till  night  by  our 
neighbors  for  several  weeks. 

A  machine,  still  more  simple  than  the  mortar  and  pestle,  was 
used  for  making  meal  while  the  corn  was  too  soft  to  be  beaten.  It 
was  called  a  grater.  This  was  a  half-circular  piece  of  tin,  perforated 
with  a  punch  from  the  concave  side,  and  nailed  by  its  edge  to  a 
block  of  wood.  The  ears  of  corn  were  rubbed  on  the  rough  edges 
of  the  holes,  while  the  meal  fell  through  them  to  the  board  or  block 
to  which  the  grater  was  nailed,  which  being  in  a  slanting  direction, 
discharged  the  meal  into  a  cloth,  or  bowl  placed  for  its  reception. 
This  to  be  sure  was  a  slow  way  of  making  meal;  but  necessity  has 
no  law. 

The  hand  mill  was  better  than  the  mortar  or  grater.  It  was 
made  of  two  circular  stones,  the  lowest  of  which  was  called  the  bed 
stone,  the  upper  one  the  runner.  These  were  placed  in  a  hoop, 
with  a  spout  for  discharging  the  meal.  A  staff  was  let  into  a  hole 
in  the  upper  surface  of  the  runner,  near  the  outer  edge,  and  its  upper 
end  through  a  hole  in  a  board  fastened  to  a  joist  above,  so  that  two 
persons  could  be  employed  in  turning  the  mill  at  the  same  time. 
The  grain  was  put  into  the  opening  in  the  runner  by  hand.1 

The  conditions  described  above  were  quite  common  in 
practically  all  sections  of  the  country  in  certain  periods  of 
their  history.  The  early  settlers  were  glad  to  copy  the 
Indian  way  of  making  meal  by  crushing  the  grain  with  a 
hand  pestle  in  a  mortar  made  of  a  hollow  stump.  The 

1  Doddridge,  op.  cit.,  pp.  nr  ff. 
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sweep  that  Doddridge  describes  was  the  invention  of  the 
white  man  to  lessen  the  labor  of  crushing  the  grain.  Yet 
this  was  only  a  makeshift  until  a  better  way  could  be  found. 
This  came  first  in  the  form  of  the  handmill,  then  the 
horsemill,  then  the  windmill,  and  finally  the  gristmill,  run 
at  first  by  water  power  and  later  by  steam.  However, 
with  all  of  these  inventions,  except  the  last,  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  some  of  the  primitive  instruments  around,  because 
the  streams  would  sometimes  go  dry  or  the  wind  would 
fail  to  blow.1 

The  common  household  utensils  of  home  manufacture 
were  brooms,  brushes,  wooden  trays,  trenchers,  bowls, 
platters,  noggins,  lamps,  buckets,  dyetubs,  churns,  firkins, 
doormats,  baskets,  wooden  breadtroughs,  cheese-ladders, 
cheese-hoops,  butter-paddles,  washboards,  and  similar 
serviceable  articles  used  by  all  housekeepers.  The  art 
of  manufacturing  many  of  these  was  learned  from  the 
Indians.  The  making  of  brooms  and  brushes  lingered 
longer  in  any  one  section  than  many  of  the  others.  Even 
in  New  England  the  Indian  or  peeled  brooms  continued 
in  common  use  until  about  1820.2 

The  winter  evening’s  work  of  many  farmers  throughout 
the  country  was  the  making  of  brooms.  In  New  England 
they  were  made  principally  of  birch  and  ash;  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  hickory  answered  the  purpose  as  well. 
To  make  an  ordinary  Indian  or  splint  broom  a  birch  or 

1  Other  references  besides  Doddridge  on  this  subject  are  Cartmell, 
Hist,  of  Frederick  Co.,  Va.,  chap,  xiii;  Bolles,  op.  cit.,  p.  352;  Drake, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  57  f.;  Parker,  “Pioneer  Life,”  op.  cit.,  pp.  128  fL;  Callahan, 
Hist,  of  W.  Va.,  p.  51;  Levering,  op.  cit.,  p.  69. 

1  Temple,  Hist,  of  Whately,  Mass.,  p.  177. 
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other  tree,  about  five  inches  in  diameter  where  it  was  cut 
off,  was  used.  A  stick  about  six  feet  long  was  cut  from 
this  tree.  Twelve  or  fourteen  inches  from  the  big  end 
of  the  stick  a  ring  was  cut  and  the  bark  removed  from 
this  end.  The  maker  then  began  to  sliver  with  a  sharp 
jackknife  little  flat  slivers  up  to  the  ring.  This  was 
continued  until  the  heart  was  reached,  or  until  the  wood 
was  too  brittle  to  sliver  or  strip.  After  the  brittle  part 
was  cut  off,  the  slivers  were  tied  down  with  a  tow  string. 
When  all  this  was  done,  there  only  remained  to  whittle 
off  the  part  above  to  the  size  of  a  handle.  Besides  this 
type  of  broom,  there  were  the  parlor,  oven,  scrub,  and 
hemlock  brooms.  The  first  was  made  of  bristles;  the 
second,  of  husks;  and  the  third,  like  the  Indian  or  splint 
broom,  except  with  a  shorter  handle.  The  last  was  simply 
a  bunch  of  “  full-foliaged  hemlock  branches  tied  tightly 
together  and  wound  around  with  hempen  twine,”  into 
which  a  handle  was  driven.  All  these  were  kept  on  sale 
at  most  of  the  stores,  the  ordinary  Indian  brooms  selling 
during  the  colonial  times  in  Massachusetts  for  8 d.  or  gd.  each. 
They  were  also  peddled  throughout  the  country  by  Indian 
squaws,  who  were  glad  to  exchange  them  for  cider  and 
other  articles.1 

But  brief  note  need  be  made  of  the  making  of  the 
remainder  of  the  utensils  in  common  use  in  the  home. 
Trenchers  and  bowls  were  hewn  from  sections  of  maple 
or  other  kinds  of  logs  and  burned  or  scraped  smooth; 

1  On  broom-making,  see  Judd,  op.  cit.,  p.  368,  note;  Temple,  op.  cit., 
p.  177;  Drake,  op.  cit.,  p.  94;  Earle,  op.  cit.,  p.  302;  Bigelow,  Hist,  of 
Cohasset,  Mass.,  p.  235. 
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crude  pots  and  lamps  were  made  of  clay,  the  latter  in 
the  form  of  cups;1  and  noggins  were  either  hollowed  out 
of  the  knots  of  trees  or  made  of  small  staves  and  hoops.2 
Cheese-ladders,  cheese-hoops,  butter-paddles,  and  many 
parts  of  the  chum-presses  were  whittled  out  of  red  cherry 
or  similar  timber  by  the  boys.  Much  ingenuity  was  often 
displayed  in  making  many  of  these  articles.  Concerning 
his  father’s  skill  along  these  lines  Doddridge  said:  “His 
cooper-ware  was  made  by  himself.  I  have  seen  him  make 
a  small  neat  kind  of  woodenware  called  set  work,  in  which 
the  staves  were  all  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
by  means  of  a  groove  cut  in  them  by  a  strong  claspknife 
and  a  small  chisel  before  a  single  hoop  was  put  on.”3 
The  sailors,  in  their  many  hours  of  leisure  which  their 
long  cruises  afforded  them,  often  executed  cooperwise,  with 
much  neatness  and  elegance,  a  variety  of  little  bowls  and 
other  utensils  which  they  presented  to  their  wives,  children, 
or  sweethearts  upon  their  return.4 

Until  the  cabinetmaker  permanently  established  him¬ 
self  in  a  town  or  settlement,  much  or  even  all  of  the  furniture 
had  to  be  made  by  members  of  the  household.  This  was 
especially  true  in  pioneer  settlements  and  even  older 
communities  devoid  of  transportation  facilities,  since 
furniture  was  too  cumbersome  to  move  any  great  distance. 
In  such  communities  tables,  cupboards,  benches,  chairs, 
bedsteads,  cradles,  and  in  fact  every  piece  of  rude  furniture 

1  Levering,  op.  cU.,  p.  69;  and  Parker,  “Pioneer  Life,”  op.  cil.,  Ill,  130. 

2  Roosevelt,  op.  cil.,  II,  100. 

3  Op.  cil.,  p.  114. 

«  CrSvecceur,  Letters  from  an  Am.  Farmer  (Philadelphia,  1 793)>  P-  I52* 
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in  the  household  were  homemade.  We  learn  how  some 
of  these  articles  were  devised  on  the  frontier  from  the 
following  description  of  the  making  of  bedsteads,  given 
by  Duncan  in  his  Old  Settlers'  Papers: 

For  bedsteads,  an  oak  tree  that  would  split  well  was  selected, 
cut  down,  and  a  log  about  eight  feet  long  taken  from  the  butt  and 
split  into  such  pieces  as  could  be  readily  shaped  into  posts  and  rails. 
Another  log  not  so  long  was  split  into  such  pieces  as,  with  a  slight 
dressing,  made  slats.  Holes  were  bored  with  a  tolerably  large  auger 
in  suitable  places  in  the  posts  for  inserting  the  rails;  two  rails  were 
used  for  each  side  and  about  three  for  each  end,  the  end  rails  answer¬ 
ing  for  head  and  foot  boards.  Like  auger  holes  were  made  in  the 
lower  side  rails  at  suitable  points  for  inserting  the  slats.  When 
properly  prepared  this  bedstead  was  put  together  by  pressing  the 
rails  and  slats  in  the  holes  prepared  for  each,  thus  making  a  rough 
but  strong  high-post  bedstead,  the  posts  at  the  top  being  tightly 
held  together  by  rods  prepared  for  the  purpose,  upon  which  curtains 
were  to  be  hung.  Thus  was  created  a  bedstead.1 * 

According  to  the  same  writer,  tables  were  made  in 
the  manner  described  as  follows : 

A  large  tree  was  cut  down,  and  a  log,  the  length  desired  for  the 
table,  was  cut  off  and  split  into  pieces  (slabs)  as  thin  as  possible. 
These  slabs  were  generally  two  feet  in  width  and  six  feet  in  length; 
when  dressed  and  made  as  thin  and  smooth  as  possible,  two  were 
put  together  with  strong  cross  pieces,  tightly  pinned  with  wood 
pins,  the  whole  set  upon  four  strong  legs,  thus  making  a  strong  but 
rough  table  four  feet  in  width  and  six  feet  in  length,  the  size  of  the 
table  being  governed  by  the  size  of  the  family.3 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  398.  See  also  Atkinson,  Hist,  of  Kanawha  Co.,  Va.,  p.  101, 

for  a  description  of  primitive  furniture. 

3  Duncan,  op.  cit.,  pp.  399  f. 
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Three-legged  stools  were  constructed  in  the  same  way 
as  tables.1  Cradles  were  made  of  poplar  troughs  and 
peeled  hickory  bark.2  It  should  be  said  that  as  the 
frontier  life  became  more  and  more  settled  the  furniture 
became  less  and  less  crude,  and  finally,  when  the  settlement 
was  sufficiently  large  to  support  a  cabinetmaker,  the 
industry  passed  largely  into  his  hands,  when  remarkably 
artistic  and  durable  articles  were  supplied  to  his  customers 
in  exchange  for  such  commodities  as  food  and  clothing. 

Certain  household  necessities  and  comforts  were  reg¬ 
ularly  made  at  home  by  members  of  theTamily.  Among 
these  were  articles  of  food,  drink,  light,  and  general  house¬ 
hold  supplies.  The  first  included  hominy,  meal,  maple 
syrup  and  sugar,  and  cheese;  the  second,  beer,  cider, 
whiskey,  and  more  than  two  score  of  other  drinks;  the 
third,  candle  wood  and  candles  of  various  kinds;  and  the 
last,  chiefly  soft  soap  and  potash.  Because  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  all  these  in  the  daily  life  of  the  people,  a  brief 
account  of  the  processes  involved  in  their  manufacture 
follows. 

Since  the  making  of  hominy  and  meal  in  the  home  has 
been  sufficiently  considered  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  the 
discussion  may  pass  directly  to  the  manufacture  of  maple 
syrup  and  sugar,  which  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  of 
all  family  industries.  The  business  was  carried  on  quite 
extensively  as  household  labor  in  New  England,  the  middle 
states,  and  sections  of  the  South  and  West  until  about  1830, 

1  Durrett,  “How  the  Pioneer  Lived,”  Filson  Club  Pubs.,  No.  7, 
P-  43- 

»  Roosevelt,  op.  cit.,  I,  120;  and  Levering,  op.  ciL,  p.  69. 
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largely  because  substitutes  for  these  articles  were  expensive 
and  consequently  could  not  be  secured  when  desired.  It 
was  a  matter  of  great  economy  when  with  a  few  weeks’ 
work  in  the  spring  enough  syrup  and  sugar  could  be  supplied 
for  a  year’s  store  and  often  a  surplus  for  a  ready  market. 
Indeed,  some  felt  about  1791  that  the  entire  country  could 
be  supplied  from  this  source.  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  esti¬ 
mated  at  this  date  that,  allowing  three  persons  capable 
of  labor  to  a  family,  each  person  attending  to  150  trees, 
each  tree  yielding  five  pounds  of  sugar  in  a  season,  60,000 
families  living  in  the  sugar-maple  districts  would  produce 
135,000,000  pounds  annually.  He  further  estimated  that 
on  the  basis  of  600,000  families  in  the  United  States  at 
the  taking  of  the  first  census,  and  200  pounds  to  a  family,  a 
total  of  120,000,000  pounds  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
entire  country,  leaving  15,000,000  pounds  for  exportation.1 
While  no  dream  like  this  ever  came  true,  yet  a  very  great 
deal  of  syrup  and  sugar  was  made  in  various  sections  of 
the  country,  both  for  home  consumption  and  for  sale. 

Two-thirds  of  the  families  in  Vermont  were  engaged 
in  the  business  of  making  maple  sugar  in  1794.  Much 
was  sold  to  shopkeepers.  It  was  common  for  a  family  to 
make  200  or  300  pounds  in  three  weeks.  Large  trees 
yielded  five  gallons  of  sap  a  day  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pounds  of  sugar  in  a  season.  In  the  town  of  Cavendish, 
in  the  spring  of  1794,  eighty-three  families  made  80,000 
pounds.2  Similar  conditions  existed  in  other  states. 
Great  quantities  were  made  in  the  outer  districts  of  New 

1  Essays,  Literary,  Moral,  and  Philosophical,  p.  287. 

2  Williams,  op.  cit.,  pp.  318  f. 
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Hampshire  as  early  as  1784.1  New  Jersey,  in  1789,  was 
giving  considerable  attention  to  maple-sugar  making.2 
It  was  an  important  business  in  the  western  country 
before  1700. 3  The  vicinity  of  Asylum,  Pennsylvania, 
produced  great  quantities  in  1796.4  It  was  said  of  Genesee 
County,  New  York,  in  1803,  that  “maple  sugar  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  such  quantities  that  some  of  the  inhabitants 
make  from  five  hundred  to  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds 
of  it  in  a  season.”5  The  census  of  manufactures  taken 
in  the  autumn  of  1810  indicated  that  much  maple  sugar  was 
annually  made  in  the  homes.  Five  counties  in  Vermont 
returned  352,532  pounds;  twenty-two  in  Pennsylvania, 
1,046,268;  fifty-four  in  Kentucky,  2,471,647;  and  eight 
in  Ohio,  667,660.  The  total  amount  in  Ohio  was  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  marshals  at  3,023,806  pounds.6 

The  sugar-making  season  was  a  busy  one  for  all  members 
of  the  household.  Fortunately  it  came  at  a  time  when 
there  was  little  farm  work  to  do,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  the  male  portion  of  the  family  to  assist  in  the  work. 
Baily’s  description  of  the  season  as  he  saw  it  in  1796  in 
western  Pennsylvania  and  southern  Ohio  shows  how  it 
employed  every  member  of  a  family. 

‘“Belknap  Papers,”  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  5th  ser.,  Ill,  181. 

2  “Letters  of  Phineas  Bond,”  Am.  Hist.  Ass’n  Repl.,  1896,  I,  652. 

3  Imlay,  Topographical  Description  of  the  Western  Country  (3d  ed., 
1797),  P-  61. 

«  Weld  and  Liancourt,  Travels  in  U.S.  of  N.A.  (London,  1801),  p.  153. 

3  Munro,  “A  Description  of  Genesee  County,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,”  Doc.  Hist,  of  N.Y.,  II,  1174. 

6  Coxe,  “Digest  of  Manufactures,”  op.  cit.,  pp.  731,  762,  789,  797. 
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The  season  of  sugar-making  is  a  very  busy  time  in  those  parts 
where  trees  are  plenty;  it  furnishes  employment  for  every  branch 
of  a  family;  and  that,  happily,  at  a  season  when  they  are  not  other¬ 
wise  employed  on  their  plantations.  It  employs  them  night  and 
day;  for  in  the  day  they  are  busily  employed  in  collecting  the  sap 
as  it  runs  from  the  trees,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
boiling  this  sap  down  to  its  proper  consistency.  The  children  are 
equally  useful  in  this  office  with  the  men;  for  whilst  the  latter  are 
doing  the  laborious  part  of  the  undertaking,  the  children  are  employed 
in  graining  the  sugar  and  watching  the  kettle.1 

Cheese-making  long  remained  a  household  industry 
throughout  many  sections  of  the  country.  Besides  its 
value  as  food,  cheese  utilized  a  large  supply  of  milk  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  cast  aside.  With  a  few  rude 
utensils  and  a  little  care  ten  gallons  of  milk  could  be  made 
into  cheese  in  a  short  time.  How  this  was  done  has  been 
described  or  rather  related  as  follows : 

Pour  about  ten  gallons  of  milk  into  a  cheese  tub.  Pour  into  the 
milk  a  pint  of  liquid  from  a  calf’s  rennet  which  has  been  soaking 
in  a  bowl.  In  about  half  an  hour  this  acid  turns  the  milk  into  curd 
floating  upon  whey.  Cut  the  curd  into  small  square  blocks  by 
running  a  wooden  sword  through  it  repeatedly.  Spread  a  cheese 
cloth  over  the  tub,  pressing  it  down  upon  the  curds  so  that  they  will 
flow  up  through  the  cloth.  Then  empty  the  remaining  curd  into 
a  basket  lined  with  a  sheet  of  cheese  cloth  so  that  the  rest  of  the 
whey  shall  drain  off  into  a  tub  underneath  the  basket.  Turn  the 
corners  of  the  cloth  over  upon  the  curd  and  put  on  stones  to  press 
all  day.  The  dry  curd  is  then  to  be  salted  to  taste,  and  if  sage 
cheese  is  to  be  made,  some  sage  leaves  and  corn  leaves  to  color  it 
and  to  give  flavor  are  mashed  and  soaked  until  enough  liquid  is 

1  Journal  of  a  Tour,  17 96  and  1797,  p.  182.  For  sugar-making  in 
Kentucky,  see  Drake,  op.  cit.,  p.  86;  and  for  an  excellent  general  article 
on  the  same  subject,  Am.  Museum,  VI,  98  ff.  and  209  ff. 
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obtained  to  mix  into  the  curd.  Then  for  the  press!  A  stout  frame 
with  pulleys  on  each  side  is  used  to  press  down  the  curd  into  a  wooden 
cylinder,  squeezing  out  the  piece  until  it  can  be  made  no  harder. 
After  several  days  of  continuous  pressure  the  cheese  is  taken  out 
of  its  hoop.  The  cheese  is  done  and  needs  only  time  to  ripen  and 
strengthen  it.1 

Cider  was  the  only  drink  of  any  consequence  that  was 
made  in  the  household  way  for  any  considerable  time. 
While  beer  was  brewed  and  whiskey  distilled  in  private 
homes,  yet  their  manufacture  passed  quite  early  in  any 
given  community  into  the  hands  of  professionals.  As 
early  as  1649  there  were  six  public  brew-houses  in  Virginia.2 
In  the  western  country  distilleries  made  their  appearance 
soon  after  the  farmers  had  raised  a  crop  of  corn  and  rye.3 
While  it  is  true  that  many  families  in  New  England  had 
beer  apparatus  with  which  they  brewed  their  common 
beverage,4  and  that  the  planters  of  Virginia  often  “brewed 
their  own  beer,  strong  and  good,”5  yet  such  conditions 
were  temporary  and  passed  away  as  public  and  private 
breweries  were  set  up  and  orchards  increased  and  came 
to  maturity,  from  which  a  supply  of  cider  could  be  secured. 

Cider,  cider-brandy,  cider-wine,  and  water-cider  were 
for  many  generations  the  common  beverage  of  the  people 
of  New  England  as  well  as  many  of  those  in  other  sections 

•  A  description  by  Robert  T.  Burbank;  quoted  by  Bigelow,  op.  cit., 
p.  232. 

2  “A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,”  Force,  Tracts,  II,  No.  8,  p.  3. 

3  Hunter,  “The  Pathfinders  of  Jefferson  Co.,  Ohio,”  Ohio  Arch,  and 
Hist.  Soc.  Pubs.,  VI,  232. 

4  Felt,  Hist,  of  Ipswich,  Essex,  and  Hamilton,  Mass.,  p.  27. 

s  “A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,”  op.  cit. 
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of  the  country.  Well-to-do  farmers  put  away  from  twenty 
to  seventy  barrels  of  cider  in  the  cellar  each  year  to  drink. 
It  was  on  the  table  three  times  a  day.  The  farmer  com¬ 
monly  took  a  jug  of  it  into  the  field  in  the  fore-  and  after¬ 
noons  and  into  the  woods  for  drink  in  winter.1  Until  a 
cider-mill  was  set  up  in  a  town  or  community,  the  cider 
for  the  family’s  use  was  made  in  the  home,  by  a  very 
crude  process  at  first,  but  later  by  one  more  elaborate. 
A  log  hollowed  out  to  hold  three  or  four  barrels  and  a  maul 
hung  upon  a  spring  pole  for  a  press  were  the  essentials 
of  the  first  crude  cider-mills.2  These,  however,  were  soon 
supplanted  by  regular  homemade  ones,  somewhat  more 
serviceable  and  expedient,  but  on  the  whole  almost  as 
crude.  Fortunately,  a  careful  description  of  an  old  New 
England  cider-mill  has  been  preserved  in  the  words  of 
one  who  when  a  boy  “scraped  the  nuts”  of  his  father’s 
mill  many  a  day  during  the  cider-making  season.  His 
description  follows: 

These  mills  were  very  rude  affairs.  They  consisted  of  two  cuts 
of  hardwood  logs  about  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
two  feet  long,  set  upright  and  made  to  revolve,  or  roll  against  each 
other,  cavities  being  morticed  into  one,  and  projections  which  they 
called  “nuts”  being  set  in  the  other  to  fit  these  cavities,  and  draw 
in  the  apples.  The  apples  were  poured  into  a  “hopper”  so  arranged 
that  their  weight  would  press  them  against  the  revolving  surfaces. 
From  the  top  of  one  of  these  vertical  rollers,  extended  a  wooden 
crank  twenty  feet  long,  ten  inches  square  at  the  wheel  and  tapering 

1  Cochrane  and  Wood,  Hist,  of  Franceston,  N.H.,  pp.  364  f.;  also  Brown, 
op.  cit.,  p.  507.  It  was  estimated  in  1728  that  a  Boston  family  of  nine 
persons  of  the  “middle  figure”  consumed  in  a  year  twelve  barrels  of  beer, 
four  barrels  of  cider,  and  six  gallons  of  wine  (Judd,  op.  cit.,  p.  372,  note). 

2  Blood,  Hist,  of  Temple,  N.H.,  p.  165. 
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to  five,  and  so  crooked  as  to  reach  nearly  to  the  ground  at  the  outer 
extremity.  To  this  small  end  a  horse  was  hitched  and  supplied  the 
motive  power  by  walking  round  and  round  in  a  circle.  It  required 
a  man  and  two  small  boys  to  run  the  thing  to  an  advantage.  One 
small  boy  was  to  follow  the  horse  and  keep  him  from  stopping,  and 
the  other  was  to  “scrape  the  nuts”  while  the  man  poured  in  the 
apples,  bringing  them  a  bushel  at  a  time  upon  his  shoulder,  and 

dodging  under  the  crank  as  it  swept  slowly  around . The 

process  was  slow,  a  cart  load  of  apples  going  through  in  about  three 
hours.  Then  the  “trough”  must  stand  over  night,  and  then  it 
[the  pomace]  was  put  into  a  press  and  the  juice  squeezed  out. 
Afterwards  it  was  cut  up,  soaked  with  water  and  pressed  again. 
The  last  result  was  “water  cider”  and  was  considered  strong  enough 
for  boys  and  women  to  drink.1 

Good  substitutes  for  cider,  cider-brandy,  and  cider- 
wine  before  the  orchards  matured  in  new  settlements  were 
“metheglin,”  maple-beer,  and  maple-wine.  The  first  was 
made  of  steeped  honeycomb  and  fermented  honey  and 
was  very  common  on  the  frontier  where  wild  honey  was 
plentiful.  It  was  preferred  in  the  place  of  cider  by  some 
people.1  Maple-beer  and  maple-wine  were  made  in  the 
home  with  little  difficulty.  To  make  the  former,  one 
mixed  with  about  four  gallons  of  boiling  sap  a  quart  of 
syrup.  On  cooling  to  blood  heat  enough  yeast  was  added 
to  cause  fermentation  and  malt  or  bran  to  strengthen  it. 
A  little  essence  of  spruce  gave  it  a  most  excellent  flavor. 
Maple- wine  was  made  by  boiling  four  or  five  gallons  of 
sap  down  to  make  one,  to  which  yeast  was  added  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  made.  After  fermentation  had 

1  Cochrane  and  Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.  364;  also  Donovan  and  Woodward, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  476  f. 

3  Anderson,  Counties  of  Warren,  Benton,  Jasper,  Ind.,  p.  444. 
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taken  place  it  was  set  aside  in  a  cool  place  for  two  or  three 
years,  when  it  became  pleasant  and  sweet.  Good  vinegar 
was  made  by  simply  leaving  the  sap  in  the  sun  for  a  short 
time.1 

Supplying  material  to  light  the  home  was  largely  an 
individual  household  problem,  not  only  during  the  colonial 
period,  but  even  throughout  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
in  some  sections  of  the  country  far  into  the  nineteenth. 
Before  the  advent  of  tallow  candles  into  a  neighborhood 
various  materials  were  used.  Candles  were  made  from 
the  tallow  of  the  berries  of  the  bayberry  bush  found  in  all 
the  colonies  and  from  whale  oil  and  from  honeycomb  wax. 
Other  materials  much  used  were  candle-wood  found  in  all 
the  colonies;  rushes,  after  the  bark  had  been  removed 
and  dipped  into  tallow  or  grease;  and  fish,  bear,  whale, 
and  moose  oil.  All  these  did  good  service  when  there  were 
no  tallow  or  other  candles,  or  to  save  the  precious  home¬ 
made  ones  carefully  packed  away  in  candle-boxes.2 

Candle-wood,  bayberry,  and  tallow  candles  were  the 
chief  sources  for  light  in  the  homes  prior  to  the  appearance 
of  kerosene  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Since  candle- wood  was  nothing  more  than  the  knots  and 
hearts  of  the  resinous  pine  trees,  it  requires  no  description ; 
but,  owing  to  their  vast  importance,  a  brief  account  of  the 
making  of  bayberry  and  tallow  candles  seems  apropos 
here.  Such  an  account  of  the  bayberries  and  the  process 

1  Am.  Museum ,  IV,  350. 

2  Anburey,  Travels  through  the  Interior  of  Am.,  II,  269;  Felt,  op.  cit., 
p.  26;  Weeden,  Early  R.I.,  p.  100;  Wells  and  Wells,  Hist,  of  Hatfield, 
Mass.,  p.  145;  Judd,  op.  cit.,  p.  302. 
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of  extracting  the  fat  from  them  for  tallow  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  pen  of  the  Swedish  naturalist,  Peter  Kalm, 
who  came  to  America  in  1748  and  wrote  of  what  he  saw. 
His  description  follows: 

There  is  a  plant  here,  from  the  berries  of  which  they  make  a 
kind  of  wax  or  tallow,  and  for  that  reason  the  Swedes  call  it  Tallow- 
schrub.  The  English  call  the  same  tree  the  Candle-berry-tree  or 
Bayberry-bush;  ....  It  grows  abundantly  in  wet  soil,  and  seems 

to  thrive  particularly  well  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  sea . 

The  berries  grow  abundantly  on  the  female  schrub,  and  look  as  if 
flour  had  been  strewed  upon  them.  They  are  gathered  late  in 
autumn,  being  ripe  about  that  time,  and  are  then  thrown  into  a 
kettle  or  pot  full  of  boiling  water;  by  this  means  their  fat  melts  out, 
floats  at  the  top  of  the  water,  and  may  be  skimmed  off  into  a  vessel; 
with  the  skimming  they  go  on  until  there  is  no  tallow  left.  The 
tallow,  as  soon  as  it  is  congealed,  looks  like  common  tallow  or  wax, 
but  has  a  dirty  green  color;  it  is  for  that  reason  melted  over  again, 
and  refined;  by  which  means  it  acquires  a  fine  and  pretty  trans¬ 
parent  green  color.  This  tallow  is  dearer  than  common  tallow,  but 
cheaper  than  wax.  Candles  of  this  kind  do  not  easily  bend,  nor 
melt  in  summer  as  common  candles  do;  they  burn  better  and 
slower,  nor  do  they  cause  any  smoke,  but  yield  rather  an  agree¬ 
able  smell  when  they  are  extinguished .  In  Carolina,  they 

not  only  make  candles  out  of  the  wax  of  the  berries,  but  likewise 
sealing-wax.3 

Since  the  farmers  killed  their  beeves  on  the  farm,  they 
usually  had  a  supply  of  material  to  make  tallow  candles. 
When  enough  of  the  carefully  saved  tallow  had  been 
accumulated,  it  was  placed  in  a  large  kettle  and  melted 
to  make  candles,  most  of  which  in  the  early  days  were 
“dips.”  In  time,  however,  molds  became  common. 

3  Travels  into  N.  A.  (2d  ed.,  1772),  I,  15°- 
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Some  families  owned  them,  others  depended  upon  itinerant 
candle-makers.  The  process  of  making  dipped  candles 
was  rather  laborious.  It  has  been  described  by  one  writer 
as  follows: 

When  enough  [tallow]  had  been  accumulated  it  was  placed  in  a 
large  kettle  and  melted.  The  candle  wicking  was  made  of  cotton, 
and  was  bought.1  It  came  in  balls.  The  wicking  was  cut  twice 
the  length  of  the  candle  and  doubled  over  a  stick  made  for  the 
purpose  and  then  twisted  together.  These  sticks  were  two  feet 
in  length  and  an  inch  in  diameter.  Six  wicks  were  placed  upon 
each  stick,  and  as  many  used  as  would  hold  all  the  candles  to  be 
made  at  one  time.  Two  sticks,  six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  often  old 
rake  handles,  were  used  for  support.  These  were  placed  upon  two 
chairs  about  eighteen  inches  apart.  On  these  the  sticks  were  placed 
with  the  wicks  hanging  down.  By  taking  a  couple  of  the  sticks  in 
the  hand  the  wicks  were  placed  in  the  hot  tallow  until  they  were 
soaked.  When  all  had  been  thus  treated  dipping  began.  Each 
time  a  little  tallow  adhered,  which  was  allowed  to  cool.  Care  was 
taken  not  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  the  hot  tallow  long  enough  to 
melt  off  what  had  already  cooled.  While  the  dipping  was  going  on 
candles  were  suspended  where  a  draft  of  air  would  pass  over  and 
cause  them  to  cool  quickly.  Care  was  taken  not  to  have  the  candles 
touch  each  other.  The  dipping  continued  until  the  candles  were 
large  enough  for  use.  If  the  tallow  in  the  kettle  became  too  cool 
to  work  well,  some  boiling  water  was  put  in  the  kettle  which 
went  to  the  bottom  and  kept  the  tallow  above  warm  enough  to 
work.2 

In  a  country  where  money  was  scarce  and  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  meager,  it  was  necessary  for  the  inhabitants 

1  It  was  also  made  in  the  home  of  loosely  spun  hemp  or  from  tow  and 
from  the  silk  down  of  milkweeds  which  grew  in  the  fields  (Earle,  op.  tit., 
P-  35)- 

2  Brown,  op.  tit.,  pp.  507  f.;  also  Bigelow,  op.  tit.,  p.  234. 
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to  seek  a  product  that  would  bear  the  expense  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  a  market  some  distance  from  where  it  was 
produced.  Such  was  found  in  the  salts  of  lye,  or  black 
salts.  The  manufacture  of  these  was  one  of  the  m!ain 
sources  of  income  among  the  early  settlers  from  New 
England  to  Ohio.  To  secure  the  lye  from  which  to  make 
them,  ashes  were  collected  from  the  clearings,  saved  from 
the  wood  burned  in  the  dwellings  and  from  log  heaps  made 
and  burned  especially  for  this  purpose.  While  this  last 
method  was  wasteful,  yet  necessity  often  forced  it  upon 
the  frontiersman.  After  the  ashes  were  collected,  they 
were  placed  either  in  rude  conical  boxes,  made  of  staves 
and  flaring  at  the  top,  in  leaches  constructed  of  hollow 
logs,  or  in  what  was  known  as  a  mesh  tub  or  ashhopper, 
made  much  like  the  conical  boxes.  When  water  was 
poured  in  at  the  top  of  any  of  these  receptacles,  the  lye 
would  leach  through  into  a  kettle  or  some  similar  vessel. 
If  salts  were  to  be  made,  it  was  boiled  until  evaporation 
left  the  matter  held  in  the  solution  in  soluble  form.  In 
this  form  it  was  usually  sold  to  persons  who  made  a  business 
of  converting  it  into  potash;  or  the  farmer  himself  might 
finish  the  process,  which  consisted  of  placing  the  salts  in  a 
kettle,  subjecting  them  to  red  heat  for  one  or  two  hours, 
when  most  of  the  combustible  matter  was  consumed.  The 
residuum,  when  cold,  was  broken  up,  packed  into  tight 
casks,  and  sent  to  market.  Sometimes  the  settlers  bar¬ 
tered  their  ashes  to  traders  for  eight  or  ten  cents  a  bushel 
instead  of  making  salts  themselves.  These  traders  made 
them  into  potash,  which  they  sent  to  the  nearest  refinery 
for  sale.  The  black  salts  were  sometimes  sold  for  three 
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or  four  dollars  a  hundred  to  those  who  made  it  a  business 
of  converting  them  into  potash.1 

The  lye  from  the  ashes  was  also  used  for  making  soft 
soap,  one  of  the  commonest  products  of  the  home  factory. 
It  was  a  very  simple  matter  to  mix  the  old  grease,  which 
had  accumulated  during  the  year,  with  some  lye,  boil  it 
until  the  mixture  did  not  separate  when  cooled,  and 
secure  a  product  known  as  soft  soap,  the  making  of  which 
was  one  of  the  spring  chores  in  many  country  districts 
long  after  they  had  passed  out  of  the  frontier  stage  of 
their  development.  Many  years  after  the  manufacture 
of  other  household  necessities  and  comforts  had  passed 
to  the  shop  or  factory,  soap-making  remained  an  important 
part  of  the  spring  work  of  the  women.2 

FARMING  IMPLEMENTS,  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  AND 
GENERAL  SUPPLIES 

Since  the  making  of  the  articles  included  in  this  section 
passed  so  quickly  to  handicraftsmen,  no  extended  treat¬ 
ment  of  them  seems  necessary  here.  The  fact  must  be 
kept  in  mind,  however,  that  until  the  blacksmith,  carpenter, 
harness-maker,  and  sawmill  became  permanently  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  community  the  farmers  had  to  make  their 
wagons,  plows,  harrows,  pitchforks,  hand  rakes,  flails, 

1  On  the  uses  made  of  ashes  by  the  early  settlers,  see  Williams,  Hist, 
of  the  Fire  Lands,  p.  44;  Wadleigh  and.Worthen,  Hist,  of  Sutton,  N.H., 

I,  452;  Lapham,  Hist,  of  Bethel,  Me.,  p.  388;  Winterbotham,  View  of  U.S., 

II,  118;  Abbot,  Hist,  of  Concord,  N.H.,  II,  1064;  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  509; 
Williams,  op.  cit.,  p.  318. 

2  Bigelow,  op.  cit.,  p.  233. 
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shovels,  ox-yokes,  sleds,  ax  handles,  hoe  handles,  scythe- 
snaths,  single-  and  double-trees,  horse  traces,  collars,  hames, 
bridles,  clips,  clevises,  laprings,  lumber,  shingles,  and 
nails,  as  well  as  many  other  articles  of  less  importance  yet 
much  used  on  the  farm.  All  manner  of  makeshifts  were 
necessary  to  supply  these  when  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
them  already  made.  For  example,  horse  collars  were 
made  of  corn  husks;  hames,  of  crooked  roots;  clips, 
clevises,  and  laprings,  of  hickory  withes;  ox- yokes,  of 
bent  hickory  wood;  traces  and  bridles,  of  twisted  deer 
hide;  and  pitchforks,  from  forked  bows  or  antler  horns.1 

Vehicles  for  transportation,  harrows,  and  plows  were 
in  great  demand  in  a  country  where  the  majority  of  the 
people  made  their  living  by  agriculture.  All  these  were 
often  very  crude,  being  made  by  the  farmer  himself  prior 
to  the  advent  of  the  blacksmith  and  the  carpenter  into 
the  village  or  community.  The  first  vehicles  were  nothing 
more  than  log  boats  and  sleds,  the  former  consisting  of 
a  forked  tree  shaped  with  the  ax  to  slide  over  the  ground; 
the  latter  much  like  the  first,  except  that  the  forks  of  the 
triangle  were  longer  and  the  main  stem  was  left  long 
enough  to  form  a  tongue  to  which  the  oxen  were  hitched.2 
In  communities  where  the  sled  was  not  so  well  adapted 
to  the  farmer’s  use  wooden-wheel  wagons  took  its  place. 
These  wagons  were  very  common  in  many  sections  of  the 
country,  especially  throughout  the  German  settlements 

»  Scharf  and  YVestcott,  op.  cit.,  I,  136;  Vogel,  op.  cit.,  p.  21;  Wilkinson, 
Annals  of  la.,  3d  ser.,  VI,  452;  Wheeler,  “Inventors  and  Inventions  of 
Cayuga  Co.,  N.Y.,”  Cayuga  Co.  Hist.  Colls.,  II,  103;  Donovan  and  Wood¬ 
ward,  op.  cit.,  p.  465. 

2  Wheeler,  op.  cit.,  pp.  103  ff. 
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of  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere.  The  wheels,  sawed  from 
the  trunks  of  trees,  axles  made  from  hickory  or  white  oak, 
and  a  coupling  pole  to  connect  them,  were  the  essentials 
of  these  crude  but  serviceable  wagons.1 

If  circumstances  demanded  it,  the  farmer  made  plows 
and  harrows  needed  in  his  farming  operations.  These 
were  made  entirely  of  wood  at  first.  In  the  course  of  time 
in  any  community  it  became  possible  to  get  iron  teeth  for 
the  A-shaped  harrow  and  iron  for  the  point,  share,  and 
wing  of  the  plow.  As  soon  as  the  blacksmith  and  carpenter 
appeared,  these  implements  were  supplied  by  their  joint 
labor,  the  former  making  the  iron  parts  and  the  latter  the 
wooden  beam,  handles,  and  moldboard  of  the  plow  and 
the  beams  of  the  harrow.  The  “bar  share”  plows  were 
in  general  use  on  the  frontier  until  about  1815,  when  they 
were  replaced  in  the  older  communities  by  the  “Carey” 
plow,  which  in  turn  was  superseded  in  about  1835  by  one 
known  as  the  “Daniel  Webster.”2 

Unless  there  was  a  sawmill  very  near,  the  farmer  had 
to  make  all  the  lumber  he  used  on  his  farm;  and  since 
these  mills  were  slow  to  make  their  appearance  in  sparsely 
settled  and  out-of-the-way  districts  because  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  connected  with  getting  the  lumber  to  market,  the 
farmers  in  such  districts  often  had  to  depend  upon  the 
“sawpit”  for  several  years  for  their  supply  of  lumber. 
This  structure  usually  consisted  of  a  platform  and  a  pit, 
set  in  a  hillside,  where  two  men,  one  above  and  the  other 

1  Schultz,  First  Settlements  of  the  Germans  in  Md.,  p.  18. 

2  Donovan  and  Woodward,  op.  cit.,  465;  Vogel,  op.  cit.,  p.  21;  Stevens, 
Ind.  Mag.  Hist.,  X,  401. 
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below,  were  able  to  saw  about  one  hundred  feet  of  boards 
in  a  day  when  the  logs  were  squared  and  brought  to  the 
pit.  While  sawmills  made  their  appearance  in  the  colonies 
before  1700,  yet  they  could  not  always  follow  the  sturdy 
frontiersmen  into  the  new  settlements;  hence  the  “sawpit,” 
as  well  as  many  other  crude  implements,  remained 
practically  as  long  as  the  frontier  itself.1 

Other  building  materials  commonly  made  by  the 
farmer  and  his  sons  were  shingles  of  various  lengths,  wooden 
hinges,  and  doorlatches.  Since  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  them  in  the  West  Indies,  many  of  the  New  England 
farmers  spent  much  of  their  spare  time  in  making  shingles 
for  this  market.  In  the  new  settlements  everywhere  during 
the  first  few  years  it  was  necessary  to  make  all  the  shingles 
and  boards  needed  to  cover  the  dwellings  and  other  build¬ 
ings.  The  shingles  were  often  shaved  after  they  were 
rived.  A  man  could  shave  about  1,000  in  a  day.  The 
wooden  hinges  and  doorlatches  were  among  the  many 
products  of  the  New  England  “jackknife”  industries.2 

Before  and  even  after  the  invention  of  the  nail-cutting 
machine  in  1790  by  Jacob  Perkins3  the  manufacture  of 
nails  was  one  of  the  common  household  industries  of  New 
England,  as  well  as  of  some  other  sections  of  the  country. 
In  1789  Fisher  Ames  said  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in 
Congress  that  it  was  quite  common  for  the  country  people 
of  Massachusetts  to  erect  small  forges  in  their  chimney 

1  Judd,  op.  oil.,  p.  49;  Temple,  Hist,  of  North  Brookfield,  Mass.,  p.  60; 
Stevens,  op.  cit.,  X,  402. 

1  Earle,  op.  cit.,  p.  318. 

jPerley,  “The  Manufacture  of  Nails  in  Essex  Co.,  Mass.,”  Essex 
Antiquarian,  II,  70. 
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corners  and  in  winter,  and  on  evenings  when  little  other 
work  could  be  done,  to  make  great  quantities  of  nails.1 
Nehemiah  Bennett,  in  his  description  of  the  town  of 
Middleboro,  Massachusetts,  written  in  1793,  said:  “Nail¬ 
ing,  or  the  business  of  making  nails,  is  carried  on  largely 
in  winters  by  the  farmers  and  young  men,  who  have 
but  little  other  business  during  that  season  of  the  year.”2 
The  manufacture  of  nails  was  also  one  of  the  plantation 
industries  in  Virginia.  Thomas  Jefferson  required  about 
a  dozen  of  his  younger  slaves  to  make  nails.  They  made 
about  a  ton  a  month  at  a  considerable  profit.3 

Besides  nails  tacks  were  also  made  in  the  household 
way  in  New  England  during  the  eighteenth  century.  A 
writer  in  the  Furniture  Trade  Journal,  speaking  of  this 
industry,  said: 

In  the  queer-shaped,  homely  farm  houses,  or  the  little,  con¬ 
tracted  shops  of  certain  New  England  villages,  the  industrious  and 
frugal  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  toiled  providently  through  the 
long  winter  months  at  beating  into  shape  little  nails  which  play  so 
useful  a  part  in  modern  industry.  A  small  anvil  served  to  beat  the 
wire  or  strip  of  iron  into  shape  and  point  it;  a  vise,  worked  by  the 
foot,  clutched  it  between  jaws  furnished  with  a  gauge  to  regulate 
the  length,  leaving  a  certain  portion  projecting,  which,  when  beaten 
flat  by  a  hammer,  formed  the  head.  By  this  process  a  man  might 
make,  toilsomely,  perhaps  2,000  tacks  per  day.4 

1  Annals  of  Cong.,  1st  Cong.,  1789-91, 1,  156  f. 

2  Quoted  by  Swank,  Hist,  of  the  Manufacture  of  Iron  in  All  Ages  (2d 
ed.,  1892),  p.  133. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  269. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  134.  Other  references  on  nail-  and  tack-making  are  Coxe, 
View  of  the  U.S.,  p.  269;  Hayes,  op.  cit.,  p.  89;  and  Perley,  “The  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Nails  in  Essex  County,  Mass.,”  op.  cit.,  II,  70. 
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The  making  of  such  useful  articles  as  pitchforks, 
scythe-snaths,  wooden  shovels,  flails,  ax  handles,  hoe 
handles,  hand  rakes,  sleds,  single-  and  double-trees,  gave 
the  fanner  little  difficulty,  since  wood  was  the  only  material 
entering  into  their  construction.  After  the  manufacture 
of  all  other  of  these  articles  had  long  passed  to  the  shop  or 
factory,  a  farmer  ax-handle  maker  was  not  uncommon  in 
many  communities.  This  individual  would  search  the 
woods  in  the  fall  for  the  best  hickory  or  other  suitable 
material  from  which  he  would  supply  the  neighborhood 
with  ax  handles  made  during  his  leisure  winter  hours. 

Briefly  summarizing  the  trend  of  the  chapter  as  a  whole, 
it  should  be  said  that,  judged  by  both  the  quantity  made 
and  the  length  of  time  their  manufacture  remained  in  the 
home,  the  relative  importance  of  the  three  general  classes 
of  homemade  products  has  been  indicated  by  the  space 
given  to  each  division.  Wearing  apparel  and  household 
textile  supplies  were,  during  the  entire  existence  of  the 
family  system  of  manufacturing,  the  most  important  and 
most  generally  produced  articles.  Of  the  articles  included 
in  the  second  section,  maple  syrup  and  sugar,  cider,  and 
soap  were  the  ones  that  remained  along  with  those  in  the 
first  section  wffien  others  had  passed  to  the  shop  or  factory. 
Most  of  the  articles  included  in  the  last  section  were  made 
by  the  farmer  only  in  cases  of  sheer  necessity.  It  was 
only  on  the  plantations  that  they  were  regularly  manu¬ 
factured  for  any  considerable  time. 


\ 


CHAPTER  VII 

THE  TRANSITION  FROM  FAMILY-  TO  SHOP-  AND 
FACTORY-MADE  GOODS 

The  title  of  this  chapter  might  well  have  been  chosen 
as  a  fitting  one  for  the  entire  discussion.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  household  manufactures  in  the  United  States 
from  1640  to  i860  is  mainly  concerned  with  that  slow 
transfer  from  goods  made  entirely  in  the  home  by  the 
members  of  a  family  and  from  materials  largely  grown 
on  the  farm  to  goods  made  wholly  in  shop  or  factory.  This 
transfer  was  gradually  going  on  during  all  the  years 
between  the  foregoing  dates.  Its  story  would  be  a  simple 
one  if  it  had  been  marked  with  uniformity  either  in  time 
or  in  place.  Since  this  was  not  the  case,  such  a  story 
becomes  a  very  complex  one.  While  one  section  of  the 
country  was  in  one  stage  of  the  transfer,  another  section 
would  be  in  quite  a  different  stage,  and  another  would  have 
passed  through  it  entirely,  while  still  another  had  not 
begun  it.  The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  present  in  as 
clear  and  logical  a  manner  as  the  data  at  hand  warrant 
the  history  of  this  complex  problem  from  its  beginning  to 
about  1830.  It  will  be  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  before 
1810,  since  the  preceding  discussion  has  exhibited  the 
status  of  the  subject  prior  to  this  date.  The  general  plan 
of  procedure  is,  first,  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  certain 
steps  in  and  phases  of  the  transition;  secondly,  to  present 
a  resume  of  its  progress  down  to  1810;  and,  thirdly,  to 
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portray  the  actual  status  of  the  family  factory  and  the 
factors  influencing  the  transfer,  from  1810  to  1830,  under 
the  caption  “The  Transfer  Completed,  in  Whole  or  in 
Part.” 


STAGES  IN,  AND  PHASES  OF,  THE  TRANSITION 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  had  a  large  frontier 
population  during  its  entire  history  to  i860  made  the 
transfer  from  household-  to  shop-  and  factory-made  goods 
something  that  was  always  taking  place  but  never  quite 
completed  when  the  country  as  a  whole  is  considered;  so, 
for  this  reason,  in  discussing  the  stages  in  this  transfer 
the  fact  that  they  were  both  geographical  and  temporal 
must  be  kept  in  mind.  In  general  the  older  the  community 
the  more  complete  the  transfer  at  any  given  date;  but 
when  adequate  transportation  facilities  paralleled  the 
establishment  of  a  new  settlement  this  general  rule  was 
violated.  In  this  case  shop-  and  factory-made  goods 
were  accessible  from  the  outset,  making  the  transfer  an 
omitted  phase  of  such  a  community’s  economic  history. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  many  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  especially  when  one  considers  individual  homes  and 
communities  before  transportation  facilities  preceded  their 
establishment,  there  existed  certain  well-marked  stages  in 
the  evolution  of  the  simple  household  industry  into  the 
present-day  highly  organized  and  intricate  factory  system. 
The  first  stage  in  this  evolution  was  what  might  be  termed 
the  family  stage,  in  which  household  manufacturing  was 
supreme.  Practically  all  of  the  family’s  needs  were 
supplied  by  its  members.  The  producer  and  consumer 
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were  virtually  identical.  The  family  was  the  economic 
unit,  and  the  whole  system  of  production  was  based  upon  it. 
Before  1810  this  stage  was  common  throughout  many 
sections  of  the  country;  after  this  date  it  became  more  or 
less  localized. 

Closely  related  to  the  first  stage  was  the  second,  the 
itinerant-supplementary  stage,  which  involved  either  the 
hiring  by  the  family  of  some  outsider — a  dressmaker,  a 
tailor,  a  weaver,  or  shoemaker — to  come  in  and  perform  a 
part  of  the  work  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  or  the 
sending  of  both  raw  materials  and  semi-finished  products 
to  regular  establishments,  the  business  of  which  was  to 
supplement  the  household  operations.  The  appearance 
of  the  foregoing  itinerants  along  with  fulling-mills, 
carding-machines,  dyeing  and  bleaching  establishments, 
and  tanneries  in  a  community  meant  that  the  homes  were 
sooner  or  later  to  be  relieved  of  many  of  the  operations 
relative  to  the  making  of  a  multitude  of  articles.  Thus, 
as  the  years  passed  by,  it  became  more  and  more  common 
for  the  itinerant  workmen  to  go  their  rounds  each  season, 
spinning  the  yarn  from  wool  carded  at  the  neighborhood 
machine,  working  up  the  cloth  that  had  been  fulled,  pressed, 
and  dyed  at  the  fulling-mill  and  shop,  or  making  up  the 
leather  tanned  at  the  nearest  tannery. 

The  shop  stage  both  followed  and  paralleled  the 
itinerant-supplementary,  following  the  itinerant  phase 
and  paralleling  the  supplementary.  But  few  communities 
escaped  some  phase  of  this  stage.  In  fact,  prior  to  1840 
few  cared  to  escape  it  and  fewer  still  desired  to  give  it  up 
after  it  had  once  been  established  therein.  New  Hamp- 
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shire,  one  of  the  oldest  states  in  the  Union,  was  still  in  this 
stage  as  late  as  1832,  at  which  date  it  was  the  rule  for  most 
of  the  manufacturing  in  the  several  towns  for  the  supply 
of  the  immediate  community  to  be  done  by  handicraftsmen 
in  permanently  established  shops.  Occasionally  work  was 
sent  out  from  the  shops  to  families.  Tanning,  black- 
smithing,  shoemaking,  coopering,  cabinetmaking,  chaise- 
and  wagon-making,  hatting,  harness-making,  tailoring, 
and  fulling  were  all  done  in  shops,  the  output  being  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood.  For 
example,  in  Lancaster  in  the  year  1831  shoes  and  boots 
to  the  value  of  $3,116  were  made,  all  of  which  were  sold 
to  the  local  inhabitants.1  These  shops  accepted  for  pay 
raw  wool,  hides,  lard,  feathers,  pork,  bacon,  or  in  fact 
almost  anything  the  farmers  had  to  offer.  Generally  the 
shopkeeper  owned  his  place  of  business  and  furnished  the 
raw  materials  and  tools  as  well  as  the  labor.  The  varia¬ 
tions,  however,  were  as  numerous  in  this  stage  as  in  some 
of  the  preceding  ones.  Often  a  shop  grew  into  a  real 
manufactory.  This  was  especially  true  in  the  line  of 
textile  manufactures.  An  ambitious  weaver  would  furnish 
his  place  of  business  with  several  looms,  for  which  the 
mothers  and  daughters  of  the  neighborhood  often  spun 
yarn,  either  selling  it  outright  or  taking  in  exchange  the 
finished  product.  Some  of  these  so-called  manufactories 
kept  several  women  busy.  In  1764  there  was  one  in 
Philadelphia  which  employed  100  persons  in  both  the 
spinning  and  the  weaving  operations.  A  company  in 
New  York  during  the  year  1767  employed  some  300  poor 
1  Documents  Relative  to  Manufactures  in  the  U.S.  (1832),  I,  669. 
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and  needy  persons;  one  in  Philadelphia  in  1775  employed 
400  women,  and  a  Rhode  Island  gentleman  in  1777 
was  receiving  work  from  500  spinners.1  These  facts  are 
cited  to  call  attention  to  the  multiple  variations  in  the 
handicraft  system  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  how 
easy  and  natural,  when  the  factory  system  finally  came, 
was  the  transfer  of  the  girls  from  the  spinning  and  weav¬ 
ing  operations  done  in  their  homes  to  the  same  work 
done  in  factories. 

The  foregoing  variations  in  the  handicraft  system 
foreshadowed  another  system  or  stage,  namely,  the  mill- 
small-factory  stage.  The  gristmills,  flour-mills,  sawmills, 
cotton-  and  woolen-mills  which  became  so  common  in 
the  various  sections  of  the  country  prior  to  i860  were  the 
means  through  which  the  people  were  supplied  with 
products  once  made  in  their  homes.  Corn,  wheat,  sawlogs, 
raw  cotton,  and  raw  wool  were  brought  to  these  mills 
and  exchanged  for  the  corresponding  manufactured 
articles.  The  sail-duck  factory  established  in  Boston2  in 
1788  or  1789  is  an  example  of  the  small-factory  phase  of 
this  stage;  and  the  mills  set  up  in  the  South  just  after  the 
War  of  1812  and  those  in  the  West  between  1830  and  i860 
are  good  examples  of  the  strictly  mill  phase.  Between 
1812  and  1830  northern  mill-builders  went  into  certain 
sections  of  the  South  and  built  many  yarn-mills  in  which 
both  cotton  and  woolen  yarn  were  spun  and  given  out  to 
the  settlers  for  raw  materials  or  the  finished  products.  At 
first  these  mills,  often  situated  on  a  plantation,  merely 

1  Abbott,  Women  in  Industry,  p.  38. 

2  Bishop,  op.  cit.,  I,  419. 
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supplied  the  plantation  and  neighborhood  demands. 
Later,  however,  they  were  able  to  enter  the  northern 
markets.1 

The  mill-small-factory  stage  was  followed  in  any 
given  community  by  the  large  factory,  which  was  made 
possible  by  the  invention  of  machinery.  Along  the  line 
of  textile  manufactures  this  machinery  was  the  carding- 
machine,  the  spinning-jenny,  and  the  power-loom.  Up 
to  1813  the  cotton-mills  throughout  the  country  were 
principally  for  spinning,  the  weaving  being  done  elsewhere 
in  handlooms.  In  this  year  the  power-loom  and  all  the 
operations  for  converting  raw  cotton  into  finished  cloth 
were  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  this  country  at 
Waltham,  Massachusetts.  It  was  soon  seen  after  this 
successful  application  of  power  spinning-  and  weaving- 
machines  to  the  manufacture  of  textiles  that  the  household 
system  of  manufacturing  could  not  long  contend  against 
the  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  factory  system.  Yet 
the  transition  was  not  so  rapid  as  some  supposed  it  would 
be.  The  first  textile-mills  had  many  ups  and  downs, 
especially  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812.  Springing 
up  mushroom-like  during  this  war,  they  met  with  disastrous 
reverses  upon  its  close  on  account  of  the  large  influx  of 
foreign  goods.  But  after  the  hard  times  of  1819  had 
passed  the  factories  regained  their  prestige,  and  by  1830 
much  of  the  family  spinning  and  weaving,  especially  in  the 
older  sections  of  the  country,  had  been  transferred  to  them. 
The  unprecedented  growth  in  the  number  of  factories 
during  the  twenty  years  following  the  War  of  1812  was 

1  Clark,  “Manufactures,”  op.  cit.,  V,  321. 
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chiefly  due  to  the  factory  and  the  power-loom  taking  the 
place  of  home  manufacturing  and  the  handloom.  The 
growth  between  1830  and  i860  was  due  to  the  increase  in 
population  in  the  United  States  in  both  numbers  and 
wealth.  While  the  family  system  of  manufacturing  had 
by  no  means  disappeared  in  the  country  at  large  in  1830, 
yet  at  the  same  time  there  were  sections  where  it  had 
ceased  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  economic  life  and 
prosperity  of  the  people.  In  such  sections  combers, 
spinners,  and  weavers  as  individuals,  whether  in  homes  or 
shops,  by  this  date  had  become  a  part  of  the  great  monster, 
the  mill  machine. 

PROGRESS  OE  THE  TRANSITION  TO  l8lO 

The  foregoing  resume  of  the  phases  of,  and  the  stages 
in,  the  evolution  of  simple  household  industry  into  the 
complicated  factory  system  furnishes  an  excellent  back¬ 
ground  upon  which  to  throw  the  discussion  in  the  remaining 
sections  of  this  chapter.  There  is  no  thought  of  presenting 
in  detail  the  history  of  the  phases  and  stages  mentioned 
above;  for,  as  stated  in  the  Introduction,  each  as  it  once 
existed  in  this  country  is  worthy  of  a  separate  history. 
The  discussion  in  the  present  section  is  concerned  with 
showing,  first,  how  certain  operations  connected  with 
textile  manufacturing  in  the  home  passed  into  regular 
establishments;  secondly,  the  availability  in  any  given 
community  of  certain  supplies  with  which  the  home  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  in  their  manufacture;  thirdly,  how 
the  handicraft  system  gradually  evolved  through  the  “jack 
of  all  trades”  into  the  itinerant  weavers,  shoemakers, 
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and  tailors;  and,  finally,  how  the  transition  was  accelerated 
by  the  system  which  was  established  to  distribute  the 
shop-  and  factory-made  goods.  All  these  were  actualities 
before  1810  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  it  was 
through  them  that  the  greater  part  of  whatever  transi¬ 
tion  took  place  during  the  period  under  consideration 
was  effected.  Their  consideration  follows  in  the  order 
enumerated. 

Connected  with  the  manufacture  of  wearing  apparel 
and  household  textile  supplies  were  certain  operations 
difficult  to  perform  in  the  home.  For  this  reason  it  was 
quite  natural  that  they  should  be  transferred  to  regular 
establishments  rather  early  in  a  community’s  history. 
Fulling,  pressing,  shearing,  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  carding 
were  operations  which  sooner  or  later  the  women  and  girls 
of  a  neighborhood  turned  over  to  professionals.  Among 
the  first  to  be  professionalized  was  fulling,  a  phase  of  the 
manufacture  of  woolen  cloth  requiring  appliances  not 
convenient  to  have  or  easy  to  manipulate  in  the  home. 
One  of  the  first  establishments  set  up  in  a  New  England 
town  was  the  fulling-mill.  Rowley,  Massachusetts,  seems 
to  have  had  one  as  early  as  1643;  others  were  established 
as  the  need  for  them  arose.  Watertown  had  one  in  1662; 
Andover,  in  1673;  Salem  and  Ipswich,  in  1675;  Dedham, 
in  1681;  Barnstable  and  Byfield,  in  1687;  Ballards,  in 
1689;  New  London  and  Sewall,  in  1693;  Stanford,  in  1700; 
Guilford,  in  1706;  and  Dorchester,  in  1709.1  As  early 
as  1784  there  were  as  many  as  41  of  these  mills 

‘North,  “New  England  Wool  Manufacture,”  N.  Eng.  States,  I,  192; 
Weeden,  Soc.  and  Econ.  Hist,  of  N.  Eng.,  I,  306. 
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in  New  Jersey;1  and  in  1810  Maine  reported  59;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  221;  New  Hampshire,  135;  Vermont,  166; 
Rhode  Island,  24;  Connecticut,  218;  New  York,  427; 
New  Jersey,  52;  Pennsylvania,  213;  Delaware,  8;  Mary¬ 
land,  28;  Virginia,  55;  Ohio,  21;  Kentucky,  33;  North 
Carolina,  20;  and  Tennessee,  2 — -a  total  of  i,682.z  While 
these  figures  by  no  means  represent  all  the  fulling-mills 
in  the  various  states  and  territories  at  this  date,  yet  they 
do  serve  to  show  in  some  degree  at  least  the  prevalence 
of  the  demand  for  this  one  process  in  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  cloth  to  be  done  outside  the  home;  and,  judging 
from  the  advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  one  is  led  to 
conclude  that  even  before  1810  the  fulling  business  was 
no  longer  a  monopoly,  as  it  had  been  in  some  of  the  early 
New  England  towns,  but  had  passed  into  the  competitive 
stage,  in  the  older  communities  at  least.  One  such  news¬ 
paper  notice  will  illustrate  the  sort  of  a  campaign  carried 
on  by  the  fullers  to  maintain  their  business.  The  following 
appeared  in  the  November  24,  1810,  issue  of  The  Western 
Citizen,  published  in  Paris,  Kentucky. 

Look  Here! 

Ijgp*  Call  all  you  good  wives  that  know  how  to  spin 

To  turn  round  your  wheels  we  would  have  you  begin 
The  subscribers  intend  carrying  on  the,  Fulling  Business  this  season 
where  they  did  last,  where  business  will  be  done  with  neatness  and 
dispatch.  They  will  attend  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  Court 
to  receive  cloth,  at  Geo.  Slaughter’s  Tavern  in  Paris  opposite  the 
court-house  door,  at  Z.  Moore’s,  Cynthiana,  at  Sami.  Paston’s 
Store,  Winchester,  and  at  Doct.  Haydon’s  Shop  in  Mountsterling: 

1  Bishop,  op.  cit.,  I,  414. 

3  Am.  State  Papers,  “Finance,”  II,  693, 
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and  on  the  2d  Saturday  in  each  month  at  John  Rules  in  Millersburg; 
and  on  the  4th  Saturday  in  each  month,  at  Theo  Mather’s  near 
Concord  meeting  house.  Cloth  left  at  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
places,  with  directions  for  us,  will  be  punctually  attended  to  and 
accounted  for.  We  hope  from  the  general  satisfaction  we  gave 
last  season  in  dressing  319  pieces  that  we  shall  merit  the  Patronage 
of  the  People. 

Samuel  J.  Dawson 
and 

October  9th,  1810.  John  G.  Campbull. 

The  fact  that  this  firm  dressed  319  pieces  of  woolen 
cloth  in  one  season  shows  that  the  people  were  ready  to 
transfer  this  operation  to  these  mills.  The  owners  would 
accept  almost  anything  the  farmers  had  to  offer  them  in 
exchange  for  this  work. 

The  appearance  of  the  carding-machine  near  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  forerunner  of  what 
finally  came  to  be  another  important  phase  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  textile  manufactures  away  from  the  family 
household.  At  first  the  housewives  were  rather  slow  to 
patronize  this  important  invention;  but  in  due  time  they 
saw  its  utility  and  economy,  since  they  could  spin  twice 
as  much  from  a  machine-carded  roll  as  they  could  from  a 
hand-carded  one.  The  number  of  carding-machines  in 
operation  in  1810  evidences  how  enthusiastically  the 
mothers  and  daughters  accepted  the  innovation  as  soon 
as  its  usefulness  had  been  demonstrated.  The  incomplete 
census  returns  for  this  year  showed  that  in  Maine  there 
were  75  machines;  in  Massachusetts,  180;  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  109;  in  Vermont,  139;  in  Rhode  Island,  23;  in 
Connecticut,  184;  in  New  York,  413;  in  New  Jersey,  128; 
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in  Pennsylvania,  340;  in  Delaware,  n;  in  Maryland,  32; 
in  Virginia,  96;  in  Ohio,  18;  in  Kentucky,  21;  in  South 
Carolina,  4;  in  Mississippi  Territory,  1;  and  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  2 — a  total  of  1,77b.1  These  re¬ 
turns  and  those  in  a  preceding  paragraph  relative  to 
fulling-mills  give  some  notion  at  least  of  the  progress  of 
the  fulling  and  carding  phases  of  the  transition  under 
consideration.  The  large  number  of  both  fulling-mills 
and  carding-machines  in  some  of  the  older  and  more 
densely  populated  sections  and  the  extremely  small  number 
in  the  newer  and  less  densely  populated  ones  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  until  the  arrival  of  adequate  transportation 
facilities  the  stage  of  the  process  in  a  community  at  any 
given  time  was  determined  largely  by  its  age  and  the 
density  of  its  population;  the  large  number  of  mills  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  the  small  number  in 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina  and  the  West  disclose  this 
fact. 

In  the  course  of  time  pressing,  shearing,  dyeing,  and 
bleaching  were  done  in  connection  with  the  processes  of 
fulling  and  carding,  or  in  separate  establishments.  These 
businesses  were  as  extensively  advertised  in  the  newspapers 
as  the  fulling.  The  following,  which  appeared  in  the 
Tennessee  Gazette  and  Mero  District  Advertiser,  October  24, 
1804,  shows  how  the  community’s  attention  was  called 
to  the  work  these  establishments  did. 

Blue,  Red,  Green,  Black,  and  Yellow  Dying.  I  will  color  cotton 
and  linen  thread,  a  deep  blue,  at  four  shillings  and  six  pence  per 
pound;  and  a  light  blue  at  two  shillings  and  six  pence  per  pound; 

1  Am.  State  Papers,  “Finance,”  II,  693. 
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and  the  other  colors  mentioned  I  will  dye  upon  woolen  at  2  shillings 
per  pound,  and  will  warrant  them  to  stand  equal  to  eny  ever  dyed 
in  America,  for  I  dye  with  warm  dye. 

Adrian  Maguire.1 

Maguire  ran  a  weaving  establishment  also.  In  con¬ 
junction  with  the  foregoing  advertisement  he  notified  the 
public  that  he  was  ready  to  furnish  to  anyone  desiring 
them  diaper  carpets,  double  coverlids,  and  summer  counter¬ 
panes.  For  pay  he  accepted  cotton  thread  or  woolen 
yarn,  provided  each  was  spun  according  to  directions  sent 
out  by  him.  Furthermore,  he  not  only  promised  to  do 
dyeing  and  weaving,  but  also  agreed  to  teach  all  who 
came  how  to  spin  cotton  thread  and  woolen  yarn.  From 
this  and  many  similar  notices  it  seems  that,  in  the  more 
settled  communities,  it  was  customary  to  make  the  yarn 
and  the  thread  in  the  homes  and  exchange  them  for  the 
finished  cloth  at  the  shops  of  the  weavers.  These  sup¬ 
plementary"  establishments  were  evidently  patronized  by 
the  people,  even  though  they  were  miles  away  from  them. 
One  Norton  assured  his  customers  in  advertising  his 
wool-carding  business  that  the  rolls  would  be  so  packed 
as  to  carry  on  horseback  fifty  miles.2  While  no  statement 
can  be  made  which  would  be  true  of  the  country  at  large 
in  1810,  yet  it  seems  to  be  a  safe  generalization  to  say  that 
more  cloth  was  fulled,  dyed,  and  pressed  in  regular  estab¬ 
lishments  than  outside  of  them,  and  that  a  very  great  deal 
of  the  wool  was  machine-  and  not  hand-carded.  It 
should  also  be  said  that  the  influence  of  the  small  factory, 

1  Quoted  by  Phillips,  Plantation  and  Frontier,  II,  328. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  329. 
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which  had  been  in  operation  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country1  for  almost  two  decades  before  1810,  was  being 
felt  more  and  more  as  the  demand  for  domestic  manu¬ 
factures  increased,  owing  to  the  threatened  war  with 
England. 

Paralleling  the  foregoing  so-called  supplementary  opera¬ 
tions  to  the  family  factory  was  a  kind  of  manufacturing 
which  was  carried  on  entirely  independently  of  the  home, 
namely,  that  done  by  the  gristmills,  flour-mills,  and  saw¬ 
mills.  In  all  except  the  most  recently  established  commu¬ 
nities,  one  or  all  of  these  mills  had  existed  long  before  1810. 
Their  presence  relieved  the  people  of  serious  anxiety 
concerning  some  most  important  articles  relative  to 
their  daily  existence — articles  which  were  gladly  accepted 
to  supplant  what  individual  homes  had  supplied  by 
means  of  the  mortar  and  pestle,  handmill,  and  sawpit 
before  the  advent  of  the  foregoing  conveniences  into  a 
community.  If  necessary,  severe  hardships  were  under¬ 
gone  to  secure  the  products  of  some  of  these  mills,  farmers 
often  journeying  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty  miles  to 
a  gristmill  and  waiting  days  or  even  weeks  for  their  turn.2 
However,  such  hardships  were  by  no  means  endured 
indefinitely;  for  in  due  time  after  the  beginning  of  a  new 
settlement  mills  of  various  kinds  were  set  up,  a  systematic 
account  of  the  first  and  subsequent  appearance  of  which 
in  the  various  sections  of  the  country  is  a  story  too  long 
for  this  discussion.  In  fact,  such  a  narrative  would 

1  Woodward,  “Manufacturing  Interests  of  Hartford,”  N.  Eng.  States 

II,  815. 

2  Drake,  Pioneer  Life  in  Ky.,  p.  60. 
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throw  little  light  on  the  transfer  in  question.  It  does 
seem  necessary,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the  early 
existence  of  the  various  kinds  of  mills  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country  in  order  to  show  the  availability  of  their 
output. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  mills  for  grinding  grain 
were  among  the  first  conveniences  set  up  by  the  colonists, 
since  they  washed  to  escape  as  soon  as  possible  the  task 
of  making  meal  Indian-fashion  one  day  for  the  next;  so, 
very  soon  after  the  beginning  of  a  new  community  some 
sort  of  a  mill  for  grinding  com  into  coarse  meal  was  erected. 
This  mill  was  either  a  handmill,  a  horsemill,  a  windmill, 
or  a  water-mill.  In  New  England  it  was  the  custom  for 
a  town  either  to  subsidize  the  mill  or  to  assume  the  entire 
expense  of  its  establishment.  For  example,  at  a  town 
meeting  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  April  6,  1657,  the 
inhabitants  decided  to  build  a  mill  to  grind  their  corn,  the 
cost  of  erecting  it  to  be  borne  by  all.1  The  general  custom, 
however,  was  to  encourage  some  citizen  to  set  up  a  sawmill 
or  gristmill  by  granting  him  a  monopoly  on  the  business 
as  well  as  land  and  other  inducements.2  Wallingford, 
Connecticut,  is  an  example  of  the  early  consideration  of 
this  important  matter  by  the  people  of  a  new  community. 
This  town  was  incorporated  in  1670.  At  a  town  meeting 
on  January  30,  1673,  steps  were  taken  which  led  to  the 

*  Conn.  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  XIV,  484. 

1  Sheldon,  Hist,  of  Deerfield,  I,  609.  For  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
this  subject,  see  Bishop,  op.  cit.,  I,  chap.  vi.  The  first  and  subsequent 
appearance  of  mills  in  each  colony  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  this 
chapter. 
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construction  of  a  mill  to  grind  the  corn  of  the  community. 
This  mill  was  completed  on  December  12,  1674.1 

Horsemills,  windmills,  and  water-mills  were  as  common 
in  the  early  history  of  the  middle  colonies  as  they  were  in 
New  England,  while  quite  the  contrary  was  true  in  the 
region  farther  south.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
settlements  and  the  presence  of  slaves  and  other  servants 
the  southern  colonies  did  not  establish  such  mills  as  early 
and  as  rapidly  as  did  their  northern  neighbors,  handmills 
serving  instead.  The  presence  of  the  handmill  on  a 
plantation  made  possible  the  profitable  employment  of 
slaves  and  indentured  servants  in  seasons  when  other  work 
was  slack;  and,  furthermore,  no  toll  was  exacted  for  the 
grinding.  Largely  for  these  reasons  it  became  necessary 
to  subsidize  the  establishment  of  other  kinds  of  mills 
in  this  region.  Maryland,  in  1669,  passed  a  law  to  encour¬ 
age  the  setting  up  of  water-mills.  This  law  gave  to  every 
man  who  would  set  up  such  a  mill  twenty  acres  of  land 
on  either  side  of  the  stream  and  fixed  the  toll  at  one-eighth 
of  a  bushel  of  wheat  and  one-sixth  of  a  bushel  of  corn. 
However,  few  mills  seem  to  have  been  built  in  this  colony 
before  1760.2  According  to  Hugh  Jones,  Virginia  was 
supplied  with  mills  in  1724.  In  discussing  this  point  he 
says:  “As  for  grinding  Corn  etc.  they  have  good  Mills 
upon  the  Runs  and  Creeks.”3  The  reliance  upon  these 

1  Hubbard,  “Manufacturing  Interests  of  Wallingford,”  N.  Eng.  States, 
n,  940. 

2  Tyson,  “A  Brief  Account  of  the  Settlement  of  Ellicott’s  Mills,” 
Md.  Hist.  Soc.  Pubs.,  I-VI,  No.  4,  pp.  31  f. 

3  Present  Stale  of  Va.  (Sabin’s  Reprints,  No.  5,  1865),  p.  53. 
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neighborhood  gristmills  and  flour-mills  was  by  no  means  as 
absolute  in  the  tide- water  region  before  1790  as  it  was  in  the 
region  north  of  Maryland.  The  certainty  of  securing  a 
supply  from  either  their  northern  neighbors  or  from  the 
handmills  operated  by  servants  or  slaves  on  the  plantations 
relieved  the  seaboard  people  of  quite  a  bit  of  that  anxiety 
concerning  one  important  phase  of  their  economic  life, 
found  among  the  northern  colonies. 

The  southern  back-country  and  the  trans-Alleghany 
settlements  were  supplied  with  both  gristmills  and  saw¬ 
mills  early  in  their  history,  the  former  usually  appearing 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  settlers,1  who  were  always 
glad  to  exchange  the  old  hominy  block  and  wooden  pestle 
for  stone  handmills,  which  in  the  course  of  time  they 
exchanged  for  the  water-propelled  tubmill.  Nor  did  the 
evolution  stop  here,  for  as  soon  as  a  settlement  took  on 
the  appearance  of  permanence,  the  tubmills  were  super¬ 
seded  by  the  water  gristmills,  which  appeared  in  the  trans- 
Alleghany  country  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

While  the  mill  period  proper  did  not  begin  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  before  18 10, 2 3  yet  at  the  same  time  there  were  many 
sawmills,  gristmills,  and  flour-mills  in  this  region  before 
this  date.  Floating  mills  appeared  on  the  Ohio  River 
as  early  as  1796.  Windmills  and  water-mills  had  appeared 
before  this  date.*  The  floating  mills  were  more  dependable 

1  See  Cartmell,  “Mills  and  Other  Developments,”  Hist,  of  Frederick 
Co.,  Va.,  chap,  xiii;  also  Callahan,  Hist,  of  W.  Va.,  p.  51. 

2  Lippincott,  Hist,  of  Manufactures  in  the  Ohio  Valley  to  the  Year  i860, 
chap.  iv. 

3  Ellicott,  Journal,  p.  xi. 
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than  either  of  the  other  two.  They  were  of  most  service 
during  the  fall  and  summer,  when  the  water  in  the  river 
was  low  and  there  was  not  enough  water  for  the  water¬ 
mills  along  the  shores.1  A  gristmill  was  in  operation  at 
Eaton’s  Station,  one  of  the  settlements  on  the  Cumberland 
River  near  the  present  site  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  as 
early  as  1783. 2  Other  stations  along  the  river  were  also 
supplied  with  mills  quite  early  in  their  history.  Horse 
and  water  gristmills  as  well  as  sawmills  were  in  operation 
in  Illinois  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.3 
All  these  facts  are  briefly  mentioned  in  this  connection 

1  Hildreth  gives  the  following  description  of  one  of  these  mills:  “The 
mill  was  erected  on  two  boats:  one  of  them  five,  the  other  ten  feet  wide  and 
forty-five  feet  long.  The  smaller  one  was  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  large 
hollow  sycamore  tree,  and  the  larger,  of  timber  and  plank,  like  a  flat  boat. 
They  were  placed  eight  feet  apart,  and  fastened  firmly  together  by  beams 
running  across  the  boats.  The  smaller  boat  on  the  outside  supported  one 
end  of  the  shaft  of  the  water-wheel,  and  the  larger  boat  the  other,  in  which 
was  placed  the  mill  stones  and  running  gear,  covered  with  a  tight  frame 
building  or  mill  house,  for  the  protection  of  the  grain  and  meal  and  the 
comfort  of  the  miller.  The  space  between  the  boats  was  covered  with 
planks,  forming  a  deck,  fore  and  aft  of  the  water  wheel.  It  was  turned  by 
the  natural  current  of  water,  and  was  put  into  motion,  or  checked,  by 
pulling  up  or  pushing  down  a  set  of  boards,  similar  to  a  gate,  in  front  of 
the  wheel.  It  could  grind  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  bushels  of  grain  in 
twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  current.  The  larger 
boat  was  fastened  by  a  chain  cable  to  an  anchor  made  of  timbers  and  filled 
with  stones,  and  the  smaller  one  by  a  grape  vine  to  the  same  anchor.  The 
mill  was  placed  in  a  rapid  portion  of  the  Ohio,  about  the  middle  of  Backus’s 
island,  a  few  rods  from  the  shore,  and  in  sight  of  the  castle.  The  current 
here  was  strong  and  the  position  safe  from  the  Indians” — {Pioneer  History, 
P-  376). 

2  Putnam,  Hist,  of  Middle  Tenn.,  p.  177. 

3  Reynolds,  My  Own  Times,  p.  23. 
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to  make  the  point  that  among  the  first  homemade  products 
to  be  supplanted  by  mill-  or  factory-made  goods  were 
meal,  flour,  and  lumber.  In  all  sections  of  the  country 
except  the  most  recently  settled  regions  and  possibly  some 
sections  of  the  southern  seaboard  this  transfer  had  taken 
place  before  1810.  There  were  indeed  few  sections  of 
the  country  at  this  date  that  did  not  have  access  to 
the  output  of  these  mills.  The  fact  that  meal  or  flour 
could  be  secured  in  exchange  for  two  of  the  commonest 
farm  products  placed  these  pioneer  luxuries  in  the  reach 
of  all. 

While  the  gristmills,  flour-mills,  and  sawmills  were 
supplying  the  people  of  a  neighborhood  with  meal,  flour, 
and  lumber,  the  handicraft  system  was  providing  them 
with  a  multitude  of  other  necessities.  This  system 
evolved  out  of  what  has  been  denominated  the  itinerant¬ 
supplementary  stage  of  the  transfer  under  consideration. 
Before  a  shoemaker,  a  tailor,  or  a  weaver  could  eke  out  a 
living  in  a  stationary  shop  it  was  often  necessary  for  him 
to  serve  some  time  as  an  itinerant.  At  first  he  had  to  go 
to  the  houses  of  his  customers  and  do  his  work  there; 
later  he  supplemented  his  shop  activities  with  occasional 
trips  through  the  community,  and  finally  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  do  all  his  work  in  his  own  shop.  How  this 
evolution  actually  took  place  may  be  seen  by  following 
one  of  its  phases  through.  For  example,  the  shoemaker 
at  first  went  from  house  to  house  to  make  up  the  leather. 
Sometimes  he  farmed  in  the  summer  and  did  the  shoe¬ 
making  for  the  whole  neighborhood  in  the  winter.  This 
“village  cobbler,”  as  he  was  commonly  designated,  gradually 
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came  to  carry  a  little  stock  of  leather  and  to  exchange 
shoes  with  the  farmers,  tanners,  and  traders  for  leather, 
foreign  goods,  and  foodstuffs.  After  a  while  this  same 
cobbler  employed  many  helpers  and  manufactured  shoes 
for  the  shopkeepers  in  the  town  to  keep  in  stock  and  to 
export  to  other  towns.  The  system  of  barter  which  was 
so  common  made  it  possible  for  the  neighborhood  to 
receive  its  supply  of  shoes  from  either  the  shoeshop  or 
store  in  exchange  for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce.  The 
store  would  take  the  leather  as  willingly  as  the  shoemaker, 
since  it  could  be  exchanged  for  more  ready-made  shoes  at 
the  shop  of  the  shoemaker.  Thus  in  a  generation  or  so 
after  its  settlement,  even  though  it  were  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  a  community  could  secure  a  supply 
of  shoes  made  by  professionals  in  regularly  established 
shops. 

What  came  to  pass  in  the  shoe  business  happened  in  the 
weaving  and  tailoring  businesses  as  well.  In  fact,  the 
itinerant-supplementary  system  as  it  existed,  especially 
in  these  three  lines  of  endeavor,  was  the  direct  forerunner 
of  the  handicraft  system,  the  latter  being  the  logical 
outcome  of  the  former,  and  both  being  essential  in  the  early 
development  of  communities  devoid  of  the  transportation 
facilities  necessary  to  exchange  the  results  of  the  farm 
labor  for  manufactured  commodities  brought  from  distant 
centers.  The  part  that  the  handicraft  system  played 
in  the  economic  history  of  this  country  down  to  1810  and 
in  some  sections  much  later  than  this  date  would  be 
difficult  to  overestimate.  There  is  no  idea  of  giving  the 
system  adequate  treatment  here,  the  purpose  simply  being 
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to  show  the  part  it  played  in  the  transfer  herein  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  early  appearance  in  a  community  of  handicrafts¬ 
men  and  establishments  to  relieve  the  settlers  of  the 
arduous  task  of  manufacturing  the  necessities  of  life  within 
their  homes  is  well  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Ipswich, 
Massachusetts.  This  town,  according  to  Felt,1  had 
carpenters  in  1633;  a  tannery  in  1634;  a  gunsmith  and 
a  gristmill  in  1635;  a  currier  in  1638;  a  basket-maker 
and  a  cooper  in  1639;  malt  works  in  1641;  a  weaver  in 
1647;  a  ropemaker  in  1648;  salt  works  in  1652;  a  sawmill 
in  1656;  a  hempmill  in  1657;  a  brewery  in  1663;  cord- 
wainers  and  glaziers  in  1664;  smiths  in  1667;  a  fulling-mill 
in  1675;  soapmakers  in  1678;  a  brickyard  in  1683;  and 
a  clothier  in  1727.  All  these  were  considered  beneficial 
accessories  to  a  town  and  in  many  cases  they  were  sub¬ 
sidized  in  order  to  make  their  existence  both  possible  and 
permanent. 

Other  New  England  towns  settled  during  the  seven¬ 
teenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  duplicated  what  Felt 
has  recorded  of  Ipswich.  The  interior  towns  were  almost 
entirely  economically  independent  and  had  all  the  elements 
of  prosperity  within  their  own  limits.  The  tanner  tanned 
the  hides  and  sent  what  leather  the  neighborhood  did  not 
use  to  Boston  or  some  other  coast  town ;  the  hatter  sheared 
the  lambs  and  made  hats  for  the  people  and  sent  felt 
shapes  for  hats  to  market;  the  clothier  carded  the  wool 
and  dressed  the  cloth  woven  either  by  the  professional 
weaver  or  by  the  women  in  their  homes;  the  blacksmith 

1  Hist,  of  Ipsmch,  Essex,  and  Hamilton,  pp.  95  ff. 
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made  all  manner  of  useful  implements;  and  so  on,  with 
the  remaining  handicraftsmen.  All  these  usually  took 
farm  produce  in  exchange  for  their  wares,  making  it 
possible  for  a  community  to  exist  on  a  minimum  amount 
of  household  manufacturing. 

The  handicraft  system  flourished  in  the  middle  states 
as  well  as  in  New  England.  The  following  examples  give 
an  idea  of  its  extensiveness  in  both  the  older  and  the  newer 
sections  in  one  of  the  states  of  this  group.  In  the  borough 
of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  in  1786,  there  were  234 
manufacturers  out  of  a  total  of  700  families.  Among 
this  number  there  were  14  hatters,  36  shoemakers,  4 
tanners,  17  saddlers,  25  tailors,  25  weavers  of  woolen, 
cotton,  and  linen  cloth,  3  stocking- weavers,  25  white-  and 
blacksmiths,  6  wheelwrights,  n  coopers,  6  clock-  and 
watchmakers,  6  tobacco  and  snuff  manufacturers,  4 
dyers,  7  gunsmiths,  5  ropemakers,  4  tinners,  2  brass 
founders,  3  skin-dressers,  1  brushmaker,  7  turners,  7  nail- 
makers,  5  silversmiths,  3  potters,  3  brewers,  3  copper¬ 
smiths,  and  2  printers.1  While  one  has  no  records  of  the 
output  of  these  workmen,  yet  at  the  same  time  their 
very  presence  shows  that  the  people  had  ample  opportu¬ 
nities  to  provide  themselves  with  what  would  seem  to  be 
a  sufficient  supply  of  most  all  the  necessities  of  life. 

While  the  foregoing  enumeration  shows  that  one  of 
the  older  communities  in  Pennsylvania  had  an  abundance 
of  handicraftsmen,  yet  at  about  the  same  time  there  were 
practically  the  same  proportion  of  these  desirable  citizens 
to  the  whole  population  in  the  western  portion  of  this 

1  Coxe,  View  of  the  U.S.,  p.  313. 
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state  as  in  the  older  section.  The  distance  from  the  coast 
towns  and  the  lack  of  transportation  facilities  made  it  a 
safe  venture  for  the  professional  workmen  in  the  back- 
country  districts.  In  the  towns  of  Washington,  Bedford, 
Pittsburgh,  and  Huntingdon  in  1790  there  were  clock- 
makers  and  watchmakers,  silversmiths,  coopers,  skin 
dressers,  breeches-makers,  tanners,  curriers,  tailors,  cab¬ 
inetmakers,  blacksmiths,  shoemakers,  hatters,  dyers, 
weavers,  reedmakers,  saddlers,  saddletree-makers,  spin¬ 
ning-wheel  makers,  maltsters,  brewers,  tinners,  wheel¬ 
wrights,  stocking-weavers,  gunsmiths,  ropemakers,  and 
whitesmiths.  The  total  number  of  manufacturers  in 
these  towns  in  the  order  named  above  was  32,  15,  40,  and 
23.  At  the  same  date  there  were  but  130  families  in 
Pittsburgh,  40  in  Bedford,  and  85  in  Huntingdon.1 

The  people  in  the  Northwest,  in  Kentucky,  and  in 
Tennessee  were  by  no  means  deprived  of  the  wares  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  shops  of  the  handicraftsmen.  Imlay,  a 
commissioner  for  laying  out  land  in  this  region,  left,  in  a 
series  of  letters  to  a  friend  in  England,  an  excellent  de¬ 
scription  of  industrial  conditions  here  between  1783  and 
1790.  He  says: 

Linen  and  woollen  cloths,  leather,  and  hats  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  are  manufactured  with  considerable  success.  The  first  two 
articles  are  only  made  in  families  for  their  own  use;  but  the  latter 
are  made  by  men  of  profession  in  that  business,  and  are  of  a  quality 

1  Ibid.,  p.  31 1.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  tidewater  settlements 
the  handicraft  system  did  not  thrive  here  as  it  did  in  the  region  north  of 
Maryland.  Conditions  in  the  back-country  districts  of  the  South  were 
so  similar  to  those  in  Pennsylvania  that  they  need  not  be  treated 
separately. 
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that  would  not  disgrace  the  mechanics  of  Europe.  Blacksmiths’ 
work  of  all  sorts,  even  to  making  of  firearms,  is  done  there;  as  is 
also  cabinet  work,  wheel-wright,  mill-wright,  house  carpentry, 
joinery,  shoe-making,  etc.,  etc.,  in  short,  all  trades  immediately 
necessary  to  the  promotion  of  the  comforts  of  new  settlements,  are 
to  be  found  there.1 

This  statement  is  good  evidence  of  what  really  happened 
wherever  the  population  was  sufficiently  dense  to  support 
the  tradesmen.  It  also  shows  that  the  weaving  business 
was  kept  in  the  home  after  most  of  the  others  had  been 
transferred  to  the  shops.  In  other  words,  the  transfer 
from  family-  to  shop-  and  factory-made  fabrics  was  the 
last  to  take  place  in  this  and  the  other  sections  of  the 
country  as  well. 

One  great  problem  in  the  transition,  down  to  1810  and 
for  years  after,  for  that  matter,  was  the  distribution  of  the 
shop-  and  factory-made  products  to  the  people  in  remote 
districts.  There  were  of  course  stores  established  quite 
early  in  the  history  of  any  community.2  After  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Louisiana  many  supplies  came  to  the  trans- 
Alleghany  country  by  way  of  New  Orleans  on  keelboats; 
previous  to  this  event  the  region  had  been  supplied  by  the 
great  Pennsylvania  wagons  from  Pittsburgh  and  the  ports 
along  the  Ohio.  In  spite  of  these  facts  the  stores  were  by 
no  means  able  to  reach  all  the  people.  Some  scheme  had 
to  be  devised  to  get  the  goods  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer,  who  was  usually  a  willing  customer  provided 
ways  and  means  of  both  exchange  and  distribution  were 

1  Topographical  Description  of  the  Western  Territory  (3d  ed.,  1797),  p.  62. 

3  Phelan,  Hist,  of  Tenn.,  p.  177. 
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discovered.  The  handicraftsmen  and  the  small-factory 
operators  solved  these  two  problems  by  establishing  a 
system  of  peddling  their  wares  through  the  country  and 
at  the  same  time  accepting  almost  anything  the  people 
had  to  give  in  exchange  for  them.  This  was  the  beginning 
in  this  country  of  the  huckster  system  which  subse¬ 
quently  became  so  general,  and  in  fact  has  not  been  entirely 
abolished  to  this  day. 

All  manner  of  articles,  from  spinning-wheels  to  wooden 
cups,  were  peddled  through  the  country,  usually  by  the 
tradesmen  themselves.1  Quite  an  elaborate  plan  of 
huckster  distribution  was  worked  out  by  some  manu¬ 
facturers.  An  example  of  one  such  scheme  was  the 
distribution  of  the  output  of  the  tinware  industry  at 
Berlin,  New  Hampshire.  Dwight,  in  his  Travels  in  New 
England  and  New  York ,  gives  an  excellent  description  of 
this  system  as  it  existed  in  1797  when  he  visited  this  town. 
He  s^ys: 

For  many  years,  after  tinned  plates  were  manufactured  in  this 
place  [Berlin]  into  culinary  vessels,  the  only  method  used  by  the 
pedlars  for  conveying  them  to  distant  towns,  for  sale,  was  by  means 
of  horse  and  two  baskets,  balanced  on  his  back.  After  the  war 
[Revolutionary],  carts  and  wagons  were  used  for  this  purpose,  and 
have,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  been  the  only  means  of  con¬ 
veyance  which  have  been  adopted. 

The  manner  in  which  this  ware  is  disposed  of,  puts  to  flight  all 
calculations.  A  young  man  is  furnished  by  the  proprietor  with  a 
horse,  and  a  cart  covered  with  a  box,  containing  as  many  tin  vessels, 
as  the  horse  can  conveniently  draw.  This  vehicle  within  a  few 
years  has,  indeed,  been  frequently  exchanged  for  a  wagon;  and  then 

1  Cogswell,  Hist,  oj  Ilenneker,  N.II.,  p.  397. 
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the  load  is  doubled.  Thus  prepared,  he  sets  out  on  an  expedition 
for  the  winter.  A  multitude  of  these  young  men  direct  themselves 
to  the  Southern  States;  and  in  their  excursions  travel  wherever 
they  can  find  settlements.  Each  of  them  walks,  and  rides,  alter¬ 
nately,  through  this  vast  distance,  till  he  reaches  Richmond,  New- 
bem,  Charleston,  or  Savannah;  and  usually  carries  with  him  to  the 
place  of  his  destination  no  small  part  of  the  gain,  which  he  has 
acquired  upon  the  road.  Here  he  finds  one  or  more  workmen,  who 
have  been  sent  forward  to  jooperate  with  him,  furnished  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  tinned  plates  to  supply  him  with  all  the  ware, 
which  he  can  sell  during  the  season.  With  this  he  wanders  into  the 
interiour  country;  calls  at  every  door  on  his  way;  and  with  an 
address,  and  pertinacity,  not  easily  resisted,  compels  no  small  number 
of  the  inhabitants  to  buy.  At  the  commencement  of  summer  they 
return  to  New-York;  and  thence  to  New-Haven,  by  water;  after 
selling  their  vehicles  and  their  horses . 

Every  inhabited  part  of  the  United  States  is  visited  by  these 
men.  I  have  seen  them  on  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Cod,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Erie;  distant  from  each  other  more  than 
six  hundred  miles.  They  make  their  way  to  Detroit,  four  hundred 
miles  farther;  to  Canada;  to  Kentucky;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  to 
New-Orleans  and  St.  Louis.1 

By  1830  the  business  of  these  peddlers  had  extended  to 
all  sorts  of  merchandise.  At  first,  pins,  needles,  scissors, 
combs,  coat  and  vest  buttons,  trifling  articles  of  hardware, 
children’s  books,  and  cotton  stuffs,  made  in  New  England, 
were  added  to  the  tinware.  Later,  a  number  set  out  with 
large  wagons  loaded  with  dry  goods,  hats,  boots,  shoes, 
clocks,  firearms,  nails,  and  even  furniture.  Stores  were 
also  established  in  many  of  the  interior  towns  throughout 
the  South  and  West.  As  the  stock  of  each  peddler  became 
exhausted,  he  repaired  to  these  stores  to  replenish  his 

1  Vol.  II  (1797),  pp.  S3  f. 
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supply.  Great  quantities  of  goods  were  thus  sold  by  these 
hucksters  during  a  season.1 

There  seems  to  be  no  way  to  definitely  determine  the 
contribution  of  the  foregoing  system  of  distribution  to 
the  complete  transfer  to  factory-made  goods.  Even  in  the 
face  of  this  difficulty,  however,  one  must  conclude  that 
many  families  would  certainly  have  waited  much  longer 
than  they  did  for  the  wares  the  peddlers  sold  them  had 
no  such  system  been  introduced.  In  the  absence  of  other 
means  of  exchange,  two  things  were  made  possible  by 
this  system,  namely,  the  very  existence  of  the  factory 
itself  and  the  opportunity  for  the  farmer  and  his  family 
to  devote  their  spare  time  to  pursuits  other  than  those 
connected  with  household  manufacturing.  Thus  in  the 
course  of  time  through  the  operations  of  the  various 
agencies  supplementing  the  manufacture  of  wearing 
apparel  and  household  textile  supplies  in  the  home,  from 
the  output  of  the  gristmills,  flour-mills,  and  sawmills 
and  the  shops  of  the  handicraftsmen,  and  by  means  of 
the  scheme  for  distributing  manufactured  goods  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  barter  system,  many  families  were  in 
a  position  to  discontinue  their  manufacturing  activities 
along  all  lines  except  the  few  operations  which  the  fulling, 
dyeing,  and  carding  establishment  did  not  perform;  and 
after  1790  it  was  even  possible  to  discontinue  much  of  the 
family  spinning,  for,  with  the  establishment  of  spinning- 
mills  came  a  supply  of  cotton  thread  and  woolen  yarn 
at  a  rate  so  low  that  the  homes  could  no  longer  afford  to 
spin  them. 

1  Ibid.,  p.  ss,  note;  Callender,  Econ.  Hist,  of  U.S.,  pp.  304  f.,  note. 
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THE  TRANSFER  COMPLETED  IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART,  1810-30 

Considering  the  country  as  a  whole  the  transfer  from 
home-  to  shop-  and  factory-made  goods  was  rather  generally 
completed  before  the  close  of  the  third  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Even  before  this  date  ways  and 
means  to  supply  the  people  in  most  sections  of  the  country 
with  all  the  necessities  of  life  except  clothing  and  household 
textile  supplies  had  been  pretty  generally  provided.  The 
home  manufacture  of  these  last-named  articles  was  some¬ 
what  common  for  a  number  of  years  after  1830;  for,  until 
the  factory  system  became  firmly  established,  there  was 
no  escape  from  both  spinning-wheels  and  looms  for  the 
women  and  girls  of  many  sections  of  the  country.  Indeed, 
they  did  not  seem  to  care  to  escape  them.  Female  indus¬ 
tries  as  old  as  spinning  and  weaving  were  not  to  be  crowded 
out  of  their  strongholds  except  by  some  powerful  agency 
like  the  modern  factory  system. 

During  the  period  under  discussion  there  were  many 
forces  tending  either  to  hasten  or  to  retard  the  transition, 
chief  among  the  former  being  the  improvements  in  the 
means  of  trade  and  transportation,  the  rise  of  the  factory 
system,  and  the  opportunities  for  exchanging  farm  produce 
and  household  manufactures  for  shop  and  factory  goods; 
retarding  agencies  were  inventions  to  aid  family  manu¬ 
facturing,  difficulties  and  restrictions  thrown  in  the  way 
of  foreign  trade  and  transportation  following  1807,  the 
War  of  1812,  and  the  flooding  of  the  country  with  foreign 
goods  at  the  close  of  this  war.  An  extended  treatment 
of  each  of  these  factors  does  not  seem  necessary  in  this 
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connection.  For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  it  will 
suffice  simply  to  call  attention  to  their  existence  and  to 
show  how  they  affected  the  subject  under  consideration. 

Up  to  1815  the  inhabitants  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
the  Northwest  Territory,  western  New  York,  and  northern 
New  England  were  in  the  same  relation  to  the  seaboard 
regions  as  the  New  England  and  middle  colonies  were 
to  the  mother-country  during  the  colonial  period.  Just 
as  the  people  north  of  Maryland  in  colonial  times  were 
without  products  to  exchange  for  the  commodities  of 
England,  so  were  the  pioneers  of  the  regions  mentioned 
above  without  products  to  exchange  for  commodities  to 
satisfy  their  daily  needs.  While  it  is  true  that  their  furs 
would  stand  the  expense  of  carriage  to  the  seaboard,  and 
that  they  could  drive  a  few  cattle  to  the  eastern  markets, 
and  float  some  grain  and  provisions  down  the  rivers,  yet 
at  the  same  time  the  income  from  these  sources  barely 
furnished  the  necessities  which  they  were  totally  unable 
to  supply  themselves.  This  was  the  supreme  age  of  the 
handicraft  system  and  home  manufacturing  in  these 
regions.  Communities  became  practically  self-supporting. 
The  handicraftsmen  could  live  on  the  products  of  the  farm 
which  they  received  in  exchange  for  the  output  of  their 
shops.  Few  factory-made  goods  reached  many  of  these 
people.  What  they  were  obliged  to  have  came  mostly 
from  Boston,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Baltimore. 
The  cost  of  transporting  goods  from  these  towns  was 
almost  prohibitive  during  the  early  history  of  these  sections. 
In  1805  it  cost  $4 . 50  a  hundred  to  get  goods  from  Baltimore 
to  Pittsburgh,  and  $5.00  a  hundred  from  Philadelphia 
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to  the  same  place.1  After  the  goods  reached  Pittsburgh 
they  were  sent  down  the  Ohio  to  be  distributed  to  merchants 
in  the  river  towns.  Even  though  the  merchants  did  take 
farm  produce  for  pay,  the  price  of  the  goods  from  the 
East  was  so  outrageous  that  few  could  afford  to  exchange 
even  farm  products  for  commodities  which  could  be  made 
in  the  home. 

The  appearance  of  the  steamboat  on  the  western  waters 
after  18 11  revolutionized  the  commerce  of  this  region. 
While  the  canoes,  pirogues,  bateaux,  barges,  keelboats, 
flatboats,  arks,  and  sailing  vessels  had  done  good  service 
before  this  date,  yet  the  problem  of  upstream  navigation 
was  not  solved  until  the  application  of  steam  to  river 
transportation,  the  influence  of  which  on  the  economic 
history  of  the  interior  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate. 
The  numerous  rivers  upon  which  steamboats  could  be  used 
made  it  possible  to  reach  almost  every  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  settled  before  1830.  Even  above  the  points  of  large 
steamboat  navigation  on  the  upper  courses  of  the  streams 
and  their  tributaries,  small  steamboats  and  keelboats 
were  found;  and  a  great  deal  of  produce  was  floated  down 
even  out  of  the  creeks  on  flatboats  and  canoes  to  the  point 
of  steamboat  navigation.  This  system  of  natural  water¬ 
way  transportation  made  possible  much  of  the  transfer 
to  factory-made  goods  that  took  place  in  the  interior 
before  1830.2 

1  Harris,  Journal  of  a  Tour  into  the  Territory  Northwest  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains,  p.  42. 

2  For  an  extended  discussion  of  this  interior  commerce,  see  Gephart, 
Transportation  and  Industrial  Development  in  the  Middle  West. 
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The  rapid  extension  of  the  factory  system  between 
1790  and  1830  was  largely  responsible  for  the  revolution 
which  occurred  during  these  decades  in  the  factory  manu¬ 
facture  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  fabrics,  the  domestic 
production  of  which  had  lagged  behind  that  of  many  other 
necessities.  Outside  of  textiles  a  storekeeper  as  early 
as  1814  could  stock  his  store  almost  wholly  with  articles 
manufactured  in  the  United  States,1  the  handicraftsmen, 
the  factory,  both  small  and  large,  supplying  them.  Because 
of  this  fact  the  discussion  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter 
and  all  of  the  following  one  may  be  focused  on  the  transfer 
of  clothing  and  household  textile  supplies  from  those 
made  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  home  to  those  made  wholly 
within  the  factory. 

1  Proof  of  this  statement  is  found  in  a  list  of  articles  in  a  store  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware,  in  1814,  all  of  which  were  manufactured  within  the 
United  States.  Here  is  the  list:  “Andirons  of  brass  and  iron,  shovels 
and  tongs,  brass  and  iron  tops,  bed-screws  and  wood  screws  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions;  plane  bitts  and  planes  of  all  kinds;  screw  augers,  hatchets  and  axes, 
tutania  ladles  and  spoons,  and  iron  ladles;  box  coffee  mills;  bellows,  brass 
and  iron  pipes;  wagon  boxes  and  hollow  ware  of  all  kinds;  shovels  and 
spades;  mill,  cross  cut  and  frame  saws;  girth  and  straining  webbing; 
spikes,  nails,  tacks  and  springs  of  all  descriptions;  whitened  and  brass  knobs 
and  coach  makers  ware  generally,  plated  and  plain;  shoe  knives,  stirrup 
and  bridle  bitts,  plated  and  plain;  window  glass  of  all  kinds;  white  and  red 
lead;  litharge;  spirits  turpentine;  linseed  oil;  Spanish  brown  and  yellow 
ochre,  ground  and  dry;  painting  brushes  and  other  brushes  generally; 
trace  chains  and  other  chains,  shoe  maker’s  hammers;  carpenter’s  rules; 
brass  candlesticks;  patent  lamps;  straw  knives  and  window  bolts;  glass; 
paper;  drawing  knives;  iron  squares;  frying  pans;  currying  combs;  horn 
combs  and  whet  stones;  lampblack;  stone  jugs;  iron  and  steel  shovels  and 
ditching  shovels;  nail  and  spike  gimblets;  grid  irons,  griddles  and  roasting 
pans;  weights  of  all  kinds;  house,  horse  and  sheep  bells;  sadirons;  masons’ 
trowels  and  stones  of  all  kinds”  ( Niles’  Register,  VI,  173). 
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Except  in  certain  out-of-the-way  districts  in  the  New 
England  and  middle  states,  both  spinning  and  weaving 
in  these  regions  passed  into  the  factories,  taking  the  women 
and  girls  with  them,  before  1830.  The  stages  through 
which  these  operations  passed  in  their  transition  from  the 
homes  to  the  factories  were  rather  well  marked.  First, 
there  was  the  stage  in  which  the  home  was  absolutely 
independent  of  the  factory;  secondly,  the  stage  in  which 
the  factory  was  supplementary  to  the  home;  thirdly,  the 
stage  in  which  the  factory  was  preparatory  to  the  home; 
and,  finally,  the  stage  in  which  the  factory  was  independent 
of  the  home.  A  brief  consideration  of  these  stages  will 
show  how  each  succeeding  one  trespassed  on  the  one 
preceding  it,  serving  to  lessen  more  and  more  the  amount 
of  work  which  had  to  be  done  in  the  home. 

But  little  needs  to  be  said  here  concerning  the  first  and 
second  stages.  The  first  simply  means  that  for  a  time  in 
each  new  community  it  was  necessary  to  perform  all  the 
operations  relative  to  the  making  of  cotton,  linen,  and 
woolen  cloth  within  the  home.  A  community  remained 
in  this  stage  until  some  arrangement  was  made  for  the 
setting  up  of  a  fulling-mill,  the  first  supplementary  agency 
to  the  household  factory.  Other  similar  agencies  were  the 
pressing,  shearing,  coloring,  dyeing,  and  carding  establish¬ 
ments  which  were  run  either  in  conjunction  with  or  separate 
from  the  fulling-mill.  Since  these  have  been  discussed  else¬ 
where,1  they  may  be  dismissed  here  with  mere  mention. 

Besides  the  foregoing  supplementary  agencies  to  the 
family  textile  factory  there  were  factories  which  wove 

1  Pp.  252  fi. 
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cloth  from  the  yarn  spun  in  the  homes,  and  spinning-mills 
which  furnished  the  women  with  yarn  for  their  looms. 
The  former  were  in  operation  before  the  close  of  the 
colonial  period.  The  American  Manufactory,  located  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  was  an  establishment  to 
manufacture  cotton,  linen,  and  woolen  cloth  from  yarn 
spun  by  the  women  in  the  vicinity.1  More  important, 
however,  than  the  few  similar  establishments  and  even 
the  professional  weavers  of  the  country  were  the  mills 
for  spinning  yarn  and  thread.  It  was  quite  natural  for 
improvements  in  spinning  to  precede  those  in  weaving, 
since  the  weavers  were  always  crowding  the  spinners  for 
yam.  On  account  of  the  British  government’s  policy  of 
forbidding  under  penalty  the  exportation  of  the  inventions 
of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright,  and  Crompton  relative  to 
spinning,  America  did  not  acquire  the  latest  improvements 
along  this  line  until  some  years  after  they  were  in  successful 

1  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  following  advertisement  which 
appeared  in  the  Pa.  Packet  and  Gen.  Advertiser,  December  4,  1775:  “To 
the  good  women  of  the  province.  As  the  spinning  of  yarn  is  a  great  part 
of  the  business  in  cloth  manufactures  in  those  countries  where  they  are 
carried  on  extensively  and  to  the  best  advantage,  the  women  of  the  whole 
country  are  employed  as  much  as  possible.  The  managers  of  the  American 
Manufactory  in  the  city,  wish  to  employ  every  good  spinner  that  can  apply 
however  remote  from  the  factory,  and  as  many  women  in  the  country 
may  supply  themselves  with  the  materials  there,  and  may  have  leisure  to 
spin  considerable  quantities,  they  are  hereby  informed  that  ready  money 
will  be  given  at  the  factory,  up  Market  street,  for  any  parcel,  either  great 
or  small,  of  hemp,  flax  or  woolen  yam.  The  managers  return  their  thanks 
to  all  these  industrious  women  who  are  now  employed  in  spinning  for  the 
factory.  The  skill  and  diligence  of  many  entitles  them  to  public  acknowl¬ 
edgement.  We  hope  that,  as  you  have  begun,  so  you  will  go  on,  and  never 
be  weary  in  well  doing”  (quoted  by  Bagnall,  The  Textile  Industries  in 
the  U.S.,  pp.  70  f.). 
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operation  in  England.  While  spinning  machinery  was 
used  in  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1775  and  the  common 
jenny  and  stock  card  were  in  operation  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  before  1790,  yet  this  latter  date  is  generally 
accepted  as  the  birth  year  of  the  factory  system  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  this  year  that  Samuel  Slater  erected 
at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  a  cotton  factory,  which  was 
supplied  with  spinning  machinery  on  the  English  plan.1 
Soon  after  the  success  of  this  mill  had  been  demonstrated, 
others  were  erected  in  New  England  and  throughout 
other  sections  of  the  country  as  well.2  These  mills  spun 
yarn  and  thread  for  distribution  to  the  families  of  the 
neighborhood  to  be  woven  into  the  cloth  they  needed  for 
themselves  or  which  they  desired  to  sell.3  If  there  chanced 

'Wright,  “The  Factory  System  in  the  United  States,”  10th  Census 
of  U.S.,  Manufactures,  pp.  6  f. 

2  A  second  was  erected  in  Rhode  Island  in  1795;  two  more  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  the  years  1803  and  1804;  ten  more  were  erected  or  begun  in 
Rhode  Island  and  one  in  Connecticut  during  the  years  1805, 1806,  and  1807, 
making  a  total  of  fifteen  erected  before  1808.  At  the  beginning  of  1811 
there  were  eighty-seven  mills,  working  80,000  spindles,  spinning  2,880,000 
pounds  of  yarn  worth  $3,240,000,  and  employing  500  men  and  3,500  women. 
All  these  were  for  spinning  cotton.  At  the  same  date  there  were  eleven  for 
spinning  wool,  and  a  smaller  number  for  spinning  flax  (Gallatin,  “Report 
on  Manufactures,”  Am.  State  Papers,  “Finance,”  II,  427). 

3  An  idea  of  the  extent  and  value  of  this  work  can  be  secured  from  the 
following  petition  to  the  United  States  Congress  in  1815  by  the  cotton 
manufactures  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  These  petitioners  said: 
“But  the  benefits  resulting  from  this  vast  amount  of  labor  are  much  more 
extensively  diffused  than  if  the  whole  were  done  by  people  constantly 
engaged  in  the  business,  a  considerable  portion  of  it  being  done  by  persons 
who  are  partially  occupied  in  other  pursuits,  particularly  the  weaving,  which 
is  almost  wholly  executed  at  the  farmhouses  throughout  the  country,  few 
of  which  are  to  be  found  not  supplied  with  looms”  (Niles’  Register,  IX,  190). 
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to  be  no  mill  in  the  neighborhood,  a  supply  could  be 
secured  at  the  store  in  exchange  for  cotton,  wool,  and 
other  farm  products.1  The  yarn  was  not  expensive  and 
it  proved  a  great  convenience  to  the  housewives,  since 
its  use  enormously  diminished  their  labors.  Spinning- 
mills  became  so  common  throughout  the  country  that  it 
is  proper  to  speak  of  a  mill  stage  in  connection  with  the 
rise  of  textile  manufactures  in  any  given  section.  The 
New  England  and  middle  states  passed  through  such  a 
stage  between  1790  and  1820,  the  southern  states  between 
1812  and  1830,*  and  the  Ohio  Valley  states  between  1830 
and  i860.3 

The  completion  of  the  textile  manufacturing  system 
came  with  the  introduction  of  the  power-loom.  This 
important  event  happened  in  1815,  at  Waltham,  Massachu¬ 
setts,4  thirty  years  after  its  invention  by  Cartwright. 
While  there  had  been  factories  run  entirely  independently 
of  the  homes  before  this  date,5  yet  the  introduction  of 
such  a  tremendous  time-  and  labor-saver,  in  the  matter 
of  cloth-weaving,  ushered  in  a  period  of  independence 
never  before  known.  The  establishments  could  now 
individually  employ  all  the  various  processes  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cloth,  from  the  receipt  of  the  raw  material  to 
the  production  of  the  finished  web.  Thus  the  factory 
system  proper  came  into  existence  in  this  country.  While 

'  Somers,  Hist,  of  Lancaster,  N.H.,  p.  370. 

1  Clark,  “Manufactures,”  op.  cit.,  V,  318  ff. 

J  Lippincott,  op.  cit.,  chap.  iv. 

« De  Bow,  Indust.  Resources  of  the  S.  and  W.,  I,  222. 

s  See  B agnail,  op.  cit.,  chaps,  iv  and  v. 
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it  had  a  hard  time  during  the  decade  from  1815  to  1825 
on  account  of  foreign  competition,  lack  of  capital,  inferior 
machinery,  lack  of  skilled  labor,  and  a  coarse  quality  of 
raw  materials,  yet  at  the  same  time  by  1830  the  system 
was  sufficiently  established  in  the  New  England,  the 
middle  states,  and  certain  centers  in  the  West  to  assure 
a  future  independence  of  foreign  manufactures  for  the 
various  fabrics  in  domestic  use,  and  to  relieve  the  house¬ 
wives  of  a  great  deal  of  the  strenuous  labor  which  their 
foremothers  had  been  obliged  to  perform.  For  when  the 
price  of  the  ordinary  brown  shirting  was  reduced  from 
42  to  7 1  cents  a  yard  between  1815  and  1830, 1  there  was 
little  inducement  for  one  to  labor  all  day  at  the  loom  to 
weave  four  yards  of  such  cloth.  The  housewives  could 
no  longer  compete  against  a  system  which  made  it  possible 
for  one  man  tending  three  or  four  power-looms  to  turn 
out  from  90  to  160  yards  a  day.2 

In  spite  of  the  improvements  in  the  means  of  trade  and 
transportation,  the  rise  of  the  factory  system,  and  the 
presence  of  an  army  of  handicraftsmen  in  the  country 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  family 
manufactures  were  by  no  means  given  up;  for  all  of  these 
factors  combined  were  not  able  continuously  to  furnish 
the  country  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clothing  and 
household  textile  supplies.  So  it  was  well  that  there 

1  The  price  of  brown  shirting  three-fourths  of  a  yard  wide  between 
1808  and  1830  in  New  England  was  as  follows:  1808  to  1815,  42  cents  a 
yard;  1815,  36;  1816,  30;  1817  and  1818,  22;  1819,  18;  1820-23,  13; 
1823  and  1824,  12J;  1825,  nj;  1826,  1827,  and  1828,  n;  1829,  6j;  1830, 
7!  ( Documents  Relative  to  the  Manufactures  in  the  U.S.  [1832],  I  173). 

3  Bolles,  Indust.  Hist,  of  the  U.S.,  p.  414. 
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existed  side  by  side  with  them  others  which  tended  to 
increase  the  amount  of  home  manufacturing.  Since 
these  have  already  been  listed,1  the  discussion  may  turn  at 
once  to  a  portrayal  of  their  influence. 

During  the  period  from  1807  to  1816,  when  trade  with 
England  and  France  was  so  uncertain,  irregular,  and  even 
dangerous,  many  inventions  to  aid  family  manufactures 
came  into  use.  These  included  an  improved  carding- 
machine,  spinning- jenny,  loom  with  a  flying  shuttle,  and 
in  the  early  twenties  a  machine  for  dressing  flax.2  By  the 
use  of  this  inexpensive  machinery  the  output  of  the  home 
could  be  greatly  increased.3  With  the  spinning-jenny, 
invented  by  John  Schofield,  a  woman  could  spin  from 
twenty  to  thirty  runs  of  fine  yarn  a  day  in  the  best  of 
manner.  Besides  increasing  the  possible  output  of  yarn 
from  the  work  of  one  spinner,  the  jenny  could  be  con¬ 
veniently  worked  in  a  private  family  and  bought  for  about 
$50.  It  was  customary  for  families  to  join  in  buying  one. 
The  machine  for  which  Burgiss  Allison,  of  Philadelphia, 
secured  a  patent  in  1812  drove  from  ten  to  fifteen  spindles 
and  occupied  very  little  more  space  than  the  common 

1 P.  268. 

2  One  Samuel  Davidson,  of  Romulus,  New  York,  put  a  machine  on  the 
market  in  1822  for  dressing  flax.  The  cost  of  this  machine  was  but  $40. 
The  saving  in  labor  was  about  three-fourths  and  that  of  flax  one-fifth 
compared  with  the  common  mode.  The  process  of  rotting  could  be 
dispensed  with.  A  neighborhood  usually  had  one  of  these  machines 
( Niles’  Register,  XXIII,  1). 

3  The  improved  carding-machine  could  be  purchased  for  about  $60, 
the  spinning-machine  for  from  $10  to  $50,  and  the  machine  for  dressing  flax 
for  about  $40  ( Niles’  Register,  XXIII,  1 ;  Jefferson,  Works  [Federal  ed.], 
XI,  260,  272). 
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spinning-wheel.  It  spun  wool  and  could  be  used  for 
cotton  if  the  cotton  was  previously  carded  into  rolls.1 
That  this  machine  and  the  other  improvements  mentioned 
above  were  in  common  use  is  evidenced  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  from  a  letter  of  Jefferson’s  to  Kosciusko, 
June  28,  1812: 

Our  manufactures  are  now  very  nearly  on  a  footing  with  those 
of  England .  We  have  reduced  the  large  and  expensive  machin¬ 

ery  for  most  things  to  the  compass  of  a  private  family,  and  every 
family  of  any  size  is  now  getting  machines  on  a  small  scale  for  their 
household  processes.  Quoting  myself  as  an  example,  and  I  am 
much  behind  many  others  in  this  business,  my  household  manu¬ 
factures  are  just  getting  into  operation  on  the  scale  of  a  carding 
machine  costing  $60  only,  which  may  be  worked  by  a  girl  of  twelve 
years  old,  a  spinning  machine,  which  may  be  made  for  $10,  carrying 
6  spindles  for  wool,  to  be  worked  by  a  girl  also,  another  which  can 
be  made  for  $25,  carrying  12  spindles  for  cotton,  and  a  loom,  with 
a  flying  shuttle,  weaving  its  twenty  yards  a  day.  I  need  2000  yards 
of  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  yearly,  to  clothe  my  family,  which  this 
machinery,  costing  $150  only,  and  worked  by  two  women  and  two 
girls,  will  more  than  furnish.2 

The  difficulties  and  restrictions  thrown  in  the  way  of 
foreign  trade  and  transportation  just  after  1807,  which 
in  turn  caused  an  advance  in  the  price  of  foreign  goods, 
forced  a  multitude  of  families  to  resort  to  their  own  labor 
to  supply  many  of  life’s  necessities.  Both  the  territorial 
extent  and  the  amount  of  manufacturing  done  in  the 
homes  in  1809  have  already  been  shown  by  the  elaborate 
table  based  on  the  returns  of  the  marshals  in  the  fall  of 

1  Bishop,  op.  cit.,  II,  188. 

2  Jefferson,  Works  (Federal  ed.),  XI,  260,  272. 
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1810.*  While  there  are  no  statistics  in  existence  to  show 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  whether  there  was  a  per  capita 
increase  or  decrease  during  the  decade  between  1810  and 
1820,  yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
establish  the  fact  that  there  was  probably  little  decrease 
in  the  matter  of  clothing  and  household  textile  supplies 
made  in  the  home  during  these  years.  The  contents  of 
a  letter  from  a  Delaware  farmer  quoted  by  Niles  in  the 
June  23,  1821,  issue  of  the  Register  suggest  both  the  amount 
and  the  value  of  the  clothing  made  in  one  family.  The 
writer  said  that  in  1809  he  began  (since  when  he  had  bought 
only  one  coat)  to  clothe  himself  and  family,  ten  in  number, 
in  homespun  by  the  houseloom.  At  the  rate  of  $30  a  year 
for  each  member  this  farmer  estimated  that  he  had  saved 
by  such  acts  in  his  family  $300  a  year,  which  in  the  twelve 
years  since  1809  amounted  to  $3,6oo.2  Another  family 
near  Baltimore,  consisting  of  about  twenty  persons,  was 
spending  in  1814  not  over  $60  a  year  for  foreign  manu¬ 
factured  textiles,  the  family  factory  supplying  the  needs 
and  some  to  sell.3  Commenting  on  this  fact,  Niles  said: 
“Now  this  gentleman  is  a  mere  farmer — but  while  he 
and  his  males  attend  to  the  field,  the  females  are  equally 
busy  in  the  house,  and  the  long  winter  evenings  are  not 
wasted  by  the  children  and  servants  in  doing  mischief 
or  wasting  fire-wood,  because  they  have  nothing  else  to 

do . This  is  the  case  in  thousands  of  families.”4 

Jefferson  said  of  Virginia  in  1812:  “Every  family  in  the 
country  is  a  manufactory  within  itself,  and  is  very  generally 

1  See  chap.  v.  3  Niles,  Register,  XI,  178. 

*  Vol.  XX,  257.  4  Ibid. 
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able  to  make  within  itself  all  the  stouter  and  middling 
stuff  for  its  own  clothing  and  household  use.”1  In  1814 
the  families  in  Berkshire  County,  Massachusetts,  were 
making  great  quantities  of  woolen  goods  for  sale  outside 
of  the  state.2  It  seems  that  the  making  and  wearing  of 
homespun  became  a  fad  about  this  date.  Speaking  of 
this  fact  in  1814,  a  well-informed  editor  said:  “It  is 
astonishing  to  be  informed  of  the  extent  to  which  this 
industry  is  applied.  Many  of  the  most  elegant  belles 
that  trip  our  streets  are  covered  with  superb  shawls,  and 
otherwise  protected  from  the  cold,  by  the  labor  of  their 
own  hands — hands  that,  heretofore,  chiefly  held  a  romance 
or  touched  a  piano.”3  This  same  editor  in  summing  up 
conditions  relative  to  household  manufactures  in  1816 
felt  that  their  actual  value  was  not  less  than  $120,000,000 
a  year,  and  that  four-fifths  of  the  laboring  classes  in  the 
country  were  generally  clothed  wholly  in  household 
manufactures.4 

Before  the  War  of  1812  came  to  a  close  small  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  had  been  set  up  in  almost  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  more  settled  portions  of  the  New 
England,  the  middle  states,  and  certain  sections  of  the 
West.  These  establishments  offered  a  dependable  market 
for  the  produce  of  the  flocks  and  fields  of  the  northern 

1  Works  (Federal  ed.),  XI,  218.  What  Jefferson  thought  of  the  family 
industry  in  1812  is  shown  in  the  following  statement  which  he  made  to 
John  Adams  in  a  letter  June  21  of  this  year:  “The  economy  and  thriftiness 
resulting  from  household  manufactures  are  such  that  they  will  never  again 
be  laid  aside”  (ibid.,  p.  219). 

3  Niles’  Register,  VII,  280. 

3  Ibid.,  VII,  280. 


4  Ibid.,  X,  32 3. 
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farmers  and  increased  the  demand  for  the  staples  of  the 
southern  planters.  The  country  as  a  whole  seemed  well 
on  the  way  toward  an  economic  independence  of  foreign 
nations  in  all  the  common  necessities  of  life.  Progress 
toward  this  much-to-be-desired  independence  received 
a  serious  backset  from  the  flood  of  foreign  goods  which 
poured  into  the  country  immediately  following  the  Treaty 
of  1815.  English  merchants  had  accumulated  during 
the  duration  of  the  war  a  large  supply  of  woolens,  cotton 
cloth,  and  iron  ware  that  had  to  be  disposed  of  even  at 
a  loss.  They  felt  that  the  American  trade  must  be 
recovered  even  if  it  had  to  be  done  by  selling  their  wares 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  they  were  sold  in  London. 
Besides  those  from  England,  ships  came  from  Holland 
and  Russia,  bringing  sail  duck  and  linen;  from  China 
and  India,  carrying  nankeens  and  silks.  These  goods 
were  hurried  to  the  auction  blocks  and  many  of  the  more 
wealthy  class  of  citizens,  who  were  tiring  of  their  homespun, 
seized  the  first  chance  to  buy  the  finer  stuffs.1  The  result 
of  all  this  activity  in  transporting  and  marketing  foreign 
goods  was  disastrous  to  the  growing  domestic  manufactures. 
Table  XIV  shows  the  extent  of  the  disaster  in  one  county 
and  city  in  the  country. 

What  happened  to  the  manufacturing  establishments 
in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  between  1814  and 
1819  happened  to  similar  establishments  the  country 
over;  and,  what  is  more,  the  disaster  did  not  stop  with 

1  For  fuller  treatments  of  this  enormous  surplus  of  foreign  goods,  see 
Niles’  Register,  X,  322  f.;  Lee,  N.  J .  as  Col.  and  Stale,  III,  139  fT. ;  and 
Coman,  Indust.  Hist,  of  U.S.,  p.  138. 
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the  factory  owners  and  workers — it  reached  the  farmers 
and  planters  as  well.  For  when  the  market  for  the  products 

TABLE  XIV 


Diminution  of  Manufactures  in  the  City  and  County  of 
Philadelphia,  1814-19* 


Branches  of  Manufacturing 

Number  of  Hands  Employed  in 

1814 

1816 

1819 

Cotton . 

1,761 

2,325 

149 

Hosiery . 

96 

48 

29 

Thread . 

444 

191 

20 

Silver-plating . 

114 

210 

30 

Smithery . 

852 

750 

149 

Coach-making . . 

220 

185 

67 

Chemicals . 

71 

52 

l6 

Hatting . 

134 

172 

60 

Carving  and  gilding . 

62 

121 

24 

Potteries . 

132 

132 

27 

Tobacco  pipes . 

33 

33 

O 

Printing  ink . 

s 

5 

I 

Book-printing . 

198 

24I 

170 

Type  foundry . 

74 

90 

42 

Brass  foundry . 

3°° 

240 

80 

Wire  factory . 

60 

22 

6 

Floor-cloth  manufactory . 

5° 

30 

25 

Woolen . 

1,310 

1,226 

260 

Iron  casting . 

1,093 

1,152 

52 

Paper-making . 

950 

950 

175 

Coppersmith  and  tinware . 

77 

77 

35 

Gun-smithery . 

154 

124 

93 

Cabinetmaking . 

180 

250 

70 

Brush-making . 

65 

1 1 2 

50 

Plaster  and  stucco . 

120 

150 

90 

Bricklaying . 

250 

300 

150 

Patent-lamp  making . 

6 

5 

I 

Morocco,  leather,  etc . 

68 

III 

84 

Ropemaking . 

no 

200 

IOO 

Paper-hanging  and  playing  cards . 

189 

168 

82 

Total . 

9,188 

9,672 

2d37 

*  Niles’  Register,  XVII,  117. 
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of  the  flocks  and  fields  was  cut  off,  the  country  people 
found  themselves  without  the  necessary  exchange  to  secure 
the  foreign  goods  even  at  the  low  price  for  which  they  were 
selling.  Hence,  the  only  thing  left  for  these  people  was 
to  fall  back  upon  the  old  stand-by,  the  family  factory,  just 
as  their  forefathers  had  done  when  faced  with  like  condi¬ 
tions  following  the  Revolutionary  War.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  family  factory  was  brought  back  into 
operation  is  given  in  the  following  account  from  Hodgson, 
who  toured  the  country  during  the  three  years  following 
1818.  In  speaking  of  family  manufactures,  he  said: 

I  am  surprised  to  find  to  how  great  an  extent  this  species  of 
manufactures  is  carried,  and  how  rapidly  the  events  of  the  last  two 
years  have  increased  it.  In  some  parts  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
I  was  told  the  little  farmers  could  not  make  a  living  without  it.  In 
Pennsylvania,  it  is  perhaps  more  general ;  some  of  the  lower  descrip¬ 
tions  of  East  India  goods  having  almost  entirely  given  place  to  a 
domestic  substitute  actually  made  in  the  family;  and  the  importation 
of  Irish  linen  having  been  most  seriously  checked  by  the  greatly 
increased  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  flax  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  I  had 
opportunities  of  seeing  these  domestic  manufactures  as  I  passed  in 
the  stage:  and  on  my  horseback  route,  it  was  a  constant  source 
of  surprise — to  you,  I  may  add,  without  danger  of  being  suspected 
to  be  a  Radical,  and  of  gratification;  for  this  combination  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  manufacture  in  the  same  family  appears  to  me  to  form 
a  state  of  society  of  all  others  best  adapted  to  produce  a  happy, 
independent,  and  virtuous  population.1 

The  foregoing  was  the  observation  of  a  foreigner. 
That  his  estimates  were  not  exaggerated  is  shown  by 
statements  made  at  about  the  same  date  by  editor  Niles 

1  Letters  from  N.  A.,  II,  71. 
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and  Henry  Clay.  In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  April  26,  1820,  the  latter  spoke  as  follows: 

If  you  want  to  find  an  example  of  order,  of  freedom  from  debt, 
of  economy,  of  expenditure  falling  short  of  rather  than  exceeding 
income,  you  will  go  to  a  well  regulated  family  of  a  farmer.  You  will 
go  to  the  house  of  such  a  man  as  Isaac  Shelby.  You  will  not  find 
him  resorting  to  taverns,  engaged  in  broils,  prosecuting  angry  law 
suits.  You  will  behold  every  member  of  his  family  clad  with  the 
product  of  their  own  hands,  and  usefully  employed — the  spinning 
wheel  and  the  loom  in  motion  by  day-break.  With  what  pleasure 
will  his  wife  carry  you  into  her  neat  dairy,  lead  you  into  her  store¬ 
house,  and  point  to  the  table  cloths,  the  sheets,  the  counterpanes, 
which  lie  on  this  shelf  for  her  daughter  Sally,  or  that  for  Nancy, 
all  prepared  in  advance  by  their  provident  care,  for  the  day  of  their 
respective  marriages.1 

Niles  spoke  no  less  enthusiastically  in  September,  1821, 
when  he  said: 

We  never  reflect  upon  the  progress  and  prospects  of  that  portion 
of  the  national  labor  which  is  applied  to  household  manufactures,  with¬ 
out  feeling  our  hearts  warmed  with  a  national  pride;  for  all  the  virtues 
—moral,  religious  and  political,  are  interested  in  it.  Tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  amiable,  respectable  and  lovely  young  women,  (ladies,  if  the 
term  pleases  better),  of  those  ranks  and  conditions  in  life  which,  a 
few  years  since,  almost  as  much  despised  a  distaff  as  they  did  a  field- 
hoe,  are  now  engaged  to  drive  away  the  diseases  and  distresses  of 
inanity,  and  keep  themselves  in  health  and  cheerfulness,  render  them¬ 
selves  good  wives,  and  estimable  mothers,  while  they  add  to  the  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences  of  their  parents,  and  make  a  “plentiful  house” 
by  a  diligent  attention  to  spinning,  weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing,  etc., 
by  which  all  the  real  wants  of  the  family,  as  to  articles  of  clothing, 
are  supplied,  with  something  still  left  to  furnish  themselves  with  more 
delicate  and  luxurious  articles  for  their  own  ornament  or  use.2 

1  Annals  of  16th  Cong.,  I  Sess.,  II,  column  2041.  2  Register,  XXI,  35. 
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Evidence  is  not  lacking  to  show  that  these  men  were 
keen  observers.  An  agricultural  society  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1822  granted  W.  C.  Terrel  a  premium  for  the  greatest 
quantity  of  goods  made  by  one  family — the  amount  being 
1,600  yards  of  different  kinds  of  cloth  besides  many  stock¬ 
ings  and  much  yarn  which  were  sold.1  At  a  cattle  show 
and  fair  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1822,  a  Mrs.  Perkins 
exhibited  ample  proof  that,  since  the  last  anniversary, 
she  and  four  girls  had  manufactured  438  yards  of  fulled 
cloth,  171^  yards  of  raw  flannel,  53  yards  of  carpeting, 
142!  yards  of  tablecloth  and  other  linen  goods,  in  all  805! 
yards.2  At  Cross  Creek,  Washington  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  this  same  year,  about  one  hundred  young  men 
met  and  unanimously  resolved  that  in  paying  their  address 
to  the  young  ladies  they  would  give  most  marked  preference 
to  such  as  clothed  themselves  in  homespun  and  made  use  of 
articles  grown  in  their  own  country.3  During  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1821  two  daughters  of  a  Virginia  farmer, 
besides  going  two  quarters  to  school,  spun  160  pounds 
of  wool.  In  the  house  of  this  farmer’s  father  no  thread 
was  spun  except  a  little  for  making  shoes,  dependence 

1  Ibid.,  XXIII,  144.  2  Ibid.,  XXII,  266. 

3  Ibid.,  XXII,  195.  In  commenting  on  this  resolution  Niles  said: 
“‘The  deuce  is  in  it’;  provided  these  resolutions  are  maintained  on  both 
sides,  if  it  does  not  become  fashionable  in  this  country  to  be  clothed  in 
homespun.  But,  indeed,  there  are  many  farmers  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  etc.,  worth  more  than  50,000  dollars,  who  hardly  expend  10 
dollars  a  year  for  foreign  articles  of  clothing;  and  by  hundreds  of  others, 
their  daughters  are  required  to  make  as  much  homespun  goods,  beyond 
the  family  wants,  as  will  furnish  themselves  with  such  imported  things  as 
they  desire  to  have.  The  present  pinching  times  are  doing  wonders  for 
the  good  of  our  country.  ” 
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being  entirely  upon  European  goods.  The  son  found 
that  when  he  depended  on  this  same  source  his  family 
was  always  bare  of  bedclothes,  table  linen,  etc.,  but  since 
he  had  been  relying  on  the  family  factory  there  was  not 
only  plenty  of  these  things,  but  piles  of  them  in  reserve.1 

In  summing  up  the  conditions  as  he  saw  them  the 
country  over  in  about  1822,  Holmes  said: 

Before  I  quit  the  subject  of  manufactures,  it  is  proper  to  state, 
that  household,  or  domestic  manufactures  of  woollen,  linen  &c.  are 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent:  many  thousands  of  families  spin  and 
make  up  their  own  clothing,  sheets,  table  linen,  &c.  They  purchase 
cotton  yarn,  and  have  it  frequently  mixed  with  their  linen  and 
woollen.  Blankets,  quilts,  or  coverlets,  in  short,  nearly  every 
article  of  domestic  use,  is  made,  or  a  great  part  made,  in  the  family. 
It  is  supposed  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  the  clothing,  linen, 
blankets,  &c.  of  those  inhabitants  who  reside  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  are  of  home  or  household  manufacture.  It  is  the  same 
in  the  interior  with  soap  and  candles,  for  they  have  no  excisemen 
to  prevent  their  making  those  articles  in  the  family.2 

During  the  early  twenties  and  even  later  it  was  very 
common  to  exhibit  family  manufactures  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  fairs  which  were  held  throughout  New  York  and 
other  eastern  states.  Itemized  statements  of  premiums 
awarded  at  these  fairs  show  both  the  variety  and  amount 
of  goods  made  in  some  homes.  Four  such  statements  of 
premiums  given  by  the  Ontario  County,  New  York, 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  year  1822  follow: 

(1)  In  the  family  of  Seth  Jones,  Bristol:  319  yards  of  linen  cloth, 
25  of  kersey  for  bags,  42  of  shirting,  35  of  diaper,  52  of  cotton  and 

1  Niles’  Register,  XXI,  36. 

2  An  Account  of  the  U.S.  of  Am.  (1823),  p.  208. 
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linen,  199  of  woolen  doth,  16  of  kersey  for  blankets,  24  of  plain 
flannel  for  blankets,  28  of  cotton  and  wool,  34  of  cotton,  22  of  worsted, 
30  pairs  of  socks,  7  pairs  of  stockings,  3  pairs  of  mittens,  5  bed  quilts, 

1  carpet,  27  pairs  of  pantaloons,  23  frocks,  2  surtouts,  4  coats,  4  sailor 
coats,  12  aprons,  1  bed  tick,  7  blankets,  10  flannel  sheets,  20  linen 
sheets,  30  shirts,  5  vests  and  12  kersey  bags. 

(2)  In  the  family  of  Nathaniel  Allen,  Richmond:  486 1  yards 
of  linen  doth,  193  yards  of  woolen  doth  and  enough  yarn  on  hand 
to  make  77  yards  more,  5  bed  quilts,  4  feather  bed  ticks,  20  pairs 
of  woolen  socks,  14  pairs  of  woolen  stockings,  9  pairs  of  mittens  for 
men  and  boys,  29  pairs  of  pantaloons,  9  coats  and  surtouts,  9  vests, 
16  pairs  of  linen  pillow  cases,  21  linen  sheets,  24  diaper  towels,  3  diaper 
table  doths,  12  kersey  towels,  12  kersey  bags,  20  frocks,  1  mantle, 

2  great  coats  for  females,  15  runs  of  thread,  9  runs  of  worsted  stocking 
yam  and  43  shirts. 

(3)  In  the  family  of  William  Ottley,  Phelps:  201  yards  of  linen 
doth,  69  of  diaper,  30  of  linen  check,  112  of  fulled  cloth,  89  of  flannel, 
28  of  pressed  flannel,  8  of  linen  handkerchiefs,  1 1  of  cotton  and  woolen 
coverlets,  20  of  double  work  blankets,  1  pair  of  rose  blankets,  14 
pairs  of  women’s  stockings,  10  pairs  of  socks,  3  pairs  of  mittens,  16 
runs  of  worsted  yam  for  stockings,  and  6  runs  of  linen  thread. 

(4)  In  the  family  of  James  Harland,  Manchester:  615  yards 
of  fulled  doth,  16  of  pressed  flannel,  20  of  mixed  flannel,  465  of  plain 
flannel,  16  of  diaper,  10J  of  tow  cloth,  35  of  kersey,  2  coverlets,  5 
towels,  5  pairs  of  pillow  cases,  3  pairs  of  tow  and  linen  sheets,  x 
feather  bed,  1  under  bed  tick,  1  pair  of  horse  blankets,  3  pairs  of 
socks,  s  pairs  of  women’s  stockings,  5  meal  bags,  and  42  yards  of 
worsted  plaid,  spun  and  partly  woven  not  having  time  to  finish.1 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  cases  cited  above 
were  the  extraordinary  ones.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
they  received  the  premiums.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is 
excellent  evidence  at  hand  to  show  that  other  families 
in  New  York  state  were  by  no  means  neglecting  this 

1  Niles’  Register,  XXIII,  181. 
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One  Year’s  Output  of  Household  Textile  Manufactures 
in  New  York,  1820-21 


Counties 

No.  Yards 
Fulled 
Cloth 

No.  Yards 
Flannel 
and  Other 
Woolen 
Cloth 

Not  Fulled 

No.  Yards 
Cotton, 
Linen,  and 
Other  Thin 
Cloth 

Total 
Yards 
of  All 
Kinds  of 
Cloth 

Population 
in  1820 

Per  Capita 
Yards 

Albany . 

43A46 

48,796 

98,880 

190,822 

38,116 

5.00 

Alleghany . 

io,S95 

I7,3I9 

37,709 

65,623 

9,330 

7  03 

Broome . 

20,460 

20,886 

76,883 

118,229 

14,343 

8.24 

Cattaraugus .... 

2,177 

4,283 

11,088 

17,548 

4,090 

403 

Cayuga . 

80,323 

98,256 

197,692 

376,271 

38,897 

9.67 

Chautauqua .... 

15.758 

18,647 

49,145 

83,550 

12,568 

6.65 

Chenango . 

59,990 

73,808 

417,075 

550,873 

3I,2I5 

17.64 

Clinton . 

20,240 

19,729 

32,290 

72,268 

12,070 

6.07 

Columbia . 

73.450 

64,121 

37,098 

174,669 

38,330 

4.60 

Cortland . 

32,465 

38,671 

88,872 

160,008 

16,507 

9.70 

Delaware . 

46,715 

64,392 

96,132 

207,239 

26,587 

7.80 

Dutchess . 

58,974 

65,465 

192,467 

3x6,906 

46,615 

6.80 

Erie . 

Essex . 

2i,473 

25,270 

22,487 

28,302 

74,971 

37,796 

118,931 

9L368 

12,811 

7  13 

Franklin . 

6,179 

7,450 

18,645 

32,274 

4,439 

7.26 

Genesee . 

73,I5° 

7S,!8o 

153,346 

301,676 

58,093 

5  19 

Green . 

32,464 

32,129 

77,341 

i4i,934 

22,996 

6.17 

Herkimer . 

60,785 

67A33 

307,913 

435,831 

31,017 

14  05 

Jefferson . 

King’s . 

54,470 

77,082 

144,758 

276,310 

32,952 

8-39 

462 

281 

18,807 

19,550 

11,187 

1  •  75 

Lewis . 

16,890 

20,888 

41,422 

79,200 

9,227 

8.47 

Livingston . 

Madison . 

32,832 

63,456 

40,780 

77,208 

46,957 

99,064 

53,68o 

153,224 

127,292 

293,888 

32,208 

9. 12 

Monroe . 

Montgomery .... 

4L3S8 

71,225 

97,650 

i3i,3°6 

185,965 

301,595 

37,569 

8.03 

Niagara . 

7,062 

10,023 

19,865 

36,950 

22,990 

1. 17 

Oneida . 

87.951 

io7A34 

201,553 

396,638 

50,997 

7-77 

Onondaga . 

74,346 

81,157 

174,872 

330,375 

41,467 

7.96 

Orange . 

44,995 

38,563 

314,330 

397,888 

41,213 

9-65 

Ontario . 

116,945 

139,260 

221,789 

477,994 

88,267 

5-4i 

Oswego . 

16,061 

20,583 

58,610 

95,254 

12,374 

7.70 

Otsego . 

86,071 

109,869 

222,903 

418,843 

44,856 

903 

Putnam . 

14,914 

14,973 

47,434 

77,321 

11,268 

6.86 

Queen’s . 

15,857 

3i,S5i 

51,537 

98,945 

21,519 

4-13 

Rensselaer . 

65,012 

73, 1 16 

179,586 

317,714 

40,153 

7-94 

Richmond . 

25 

1,677 

10,895 

12,597 

6,135 

2.05 
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TABLE  XV — Continued 


Counties 

No.  Yards 
Fulled 
Cloth 

No.  Yards 
Flannel 
and  Other 
Woolen 
Cloth 
Not  Fulled 

No.  Yards 
Cotton, 
Linen,  and 
Other  Thin 
Cloth 

Total 
Yards 
of  All 
Kinds  of 
Cloth 

Population 
in  1820 

Per  Capita 
Yards 

Rockland . 

5,159 

3,426 

255,539 

264,124 

8,837 

29.89 

Saratoga . 

68,615 

73,460 

144,871 

286,946 

36,052 

7.96 

Schenectady .... 

14,006 

16,007 

21,494 

51,507 

13,081 

3  93 

Schoharie . 

40,733 

43, 126 

77,499 

161,358 

23,154 

6.96 

Seneca . 

40,442 

45,2i8 

109,880 

195,540 

23,619 

8.27 

St.  Lawrence  . . . 

25,238 

33,626 

62,339 

121,203 

i5i,i62 

16,037 

7-55 

Steuben . 

3i,i68 

39,729 

80,265 

21,989 

6.89 

Suffolk . 

32,705 

24,256 

97,105 

154,066 

24,272 

6-43 

Sullivan . 

8,109 

11,223 

31,474 

50,806 

8,900 

5 -70 

Tioga . 

25,934 

29,927 

9L525 

147,386 

16,971 

8.67 

Tompkins . 

37,895 

44,767 

103,549 

186,211 

20,861 

8.92 

Ulster . 

37,362 

30,814 

119,992 

188,168 

30,934 

6.08 

W  arren . 

10,405 

11,471 

22,803 

44,679 

9,453 

4.72 

Washington  .... 

68.351 

97,689 

165,218 

331,258 

178,621 

38,831 

8.52 

Westchester*  . . . 

26,077 

33,152 

119,392 

32,638 

5-47 

Total . 

1,965,754 

2,295,111 

5,652-509 

9,913,374 

1,248,035 

7-94 

*  Jour-  of  the  Assembly  of  N.Y.,  45th  Session,  1822,  App.  A,  p.  60.  The  total  population 
was  not  taken.  The  population  statistics  are  from  the  United  States  census  for  1820. 
Nothing  was  reported  from  the  counties  of  Hamilton  and  New  York.  There  were  993 
fulling-mills  and  1,235  carding-machines  reported,  which  indicates  that  fulling  and  carding 
were  largely  done  outside  of  the  homes.  Erie,  Livingston,  and  Monroe  counties  were  formed 
after  the  census  reports  for  1820  were  in,  hence  there  are  no  population  statistics  on  which 
to  base  per  capita  yards.  New  York  County  had  a  population  of  123,706,  and  Hamilton, 
1,251. 

important  industry.  In  March,  1821,  the  state  legislature 
authorized  a  census  of  the  state  to  be  taken.  Fortunately 
for  this  discussion  this  census  included  data  on  house¬ 
hold  manufactures.  Table  XV  exhibits  the  results  along 
this  line. 

The  discussion  in  this  chapter  thus  far  has  dealt  with 
the  transfer  from  family-  to  shop-  and  factory-made  goods 
without  any  special  reference  to  locality.  Since  conditions 
were  not  uniform  throughout  the  country  at  any  particular 
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date,  it  seems  necessary  before  closing  the  chapter  to 
summarize  the  movement  and  show  its  status  in  the 
New  England  and  the  middle  states,  in  the  South, 
and  in  the  West  and  Northwest  during  the  decade 
between  1820  and  1830.  The  discussion  will  now  turn 
to  this  consideration,  treating  the  sections  in  the  order 
named. 

That  section  of  the  country  north  of  Maryland  and 
east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  far  outstripped  the  South 
and  the  West  in  the  transfer  during  the  period  under  con¬ 
sideration.  In  reality,  the  new  order  of  things  began 
in  this  region  with  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
especially  in  those  parts  along  the  rivers  and  near  the 
coast.  The  sawmills,  gristmills,  and  fulling-mills  gradually 
ceased  to  be  of  prime  importance,  yielding  their  water 
rights  to  more  extensive  and  profitable  industries.  The 
farms  became  less  and  less  the  chief  means  of  support  of 
the  people,  the  farmers’  children  going  into  the  factories 
and  the  one-time  farming  village  becoming  a  thriving 
factory  town.  Indeed,  the  proprietor  of  a  mill  often 
employed  the  entire  family.  A  case  is  on  record  where, 
in  1815,  in  the  town  of  Clinton,  Massachusetts,  the  father 
received  $5.00  a  week;  his  son,  sixteen  years  old,  $2.00; 
his  daughter  of  thirteen,  $1.50;  his  daughter  of  twelve, 
$1.25;  his  son  of  ten,  $0.80;  his  sister,  $2.33!;  her  son 
of  thirteen,  $1.50;  and  her  daughter  of  eight,  lo^.1 
This  opportunity  to  secure  work  in  the  factory  coupled 
with  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  mill-made  goods  brought 
an  end  to  the  weaving  and  spinning  operations  within  the 

1  Ford,  Hist,  of  Clinton,  Mass.,  p.  149. 
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home  in  many  sections  of  this  region  before  the  end  of  the 
third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.1 

The  foregoing  conclusion  is  based  on  data  contained 
in  a  report  on  manufactures  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  1832  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  asking  for  material  on  which  to  base 
tariff  legislation.  While  most  of  the  material  in  the  two 
large  volumes  deals  with  manufactures  outside  of  the  home, 
yet  there  were  two  questions  relating  to  the  status  of  those 
within  the  family  between  1824  and  1832.  They  read 
as  follows:  “To  what  extent  and  what  kinds  of  articles 
is  household  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  county  ?  Has 
it  increased  or  decreased,  and  to  what  extent,  since  1824  ?” 
These  queries  along  with  thirty-eight  others  were  sent  in 
most  cases  to  persons  in  a  position  to  have  or  to  acquire 
reliable  information  relative  to  them  as  well  as  to  the 
accompanying  ones.  While  the  answers  were  general 
and  very  incomplete,  yet  the  fact  that  they  were  rather 
uniform  indicates  that  they  were  more  than  mere  guesses. 
A  brief  consideration  of  some  of  them  will  show  the  status 
of  household  manufactures  at  the  time  the  reports  were 
made  and  the  decrease  since  1824. 

From  Rhode  Island  there  were  nine  reports  in  which 
the  foregoing  questions  were  answered,  eight  stating  that 

1  It  should  be  said  here  that  in  various  sections  of  New  England  between 
1820  and  1830  a  new  household  industry  sprang  up,  namely,  the  making 
of  palm-leaf  hats.  Stores  would  give  out  the  material  and  pay  the  women 
and  girls  in  calicoes,  ribbons,  and  laces  at  the  rate  of  from  14  to  20  cents 
a  hat.  In  some  towns  20,000  hats  a  year  were  made.  This  no  doubt 
helped  to  decrease  the  other  household  manufactures,  since  it  was  much 
easier  to  make  hats  than  to  weave  cloth  ( Documents  Relative  to  the 
Manufactures  in  the  U.S.,  I,  805). 
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there  had  been  a  great  diminution  in  household  manu¬ 
factures  since  1824.  The  following  is  the  substance  of 
the  majority  of  the  answers:  Household  manufacturing 
has  been  almost  or  wholly  discontinued;  female  labor  has 
been  transferred  to  the  factories;  mill  manufactures  are 
substituted  for  household  and  are  at  a  cheaper  rate.1 
There  was  absolute  unanimity  of  opinion  among  those 
answering  from  Vermont  as  to  the  decrease  of  household 
manufactures  since  1824,  the  amount  of  the  diminution 
varying  from  one-half  to  nine-tenths.  The  same  reasons 
were  given  as  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  one  that  because  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  wool 
farmers  sold  their  fleeces  and  purchased  cloth  with  which 
to  clothe  their  families.2  A  general  report  based  on  the 
individual  ones  for  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  stated 
that  there  was  not  over  four-fifths  as  much  manufacturing 
done  in  the  home  then  as  formerly  and  that  possibly  one- 
half  of  the  wearing  apparel,  carpeting,  table  linen,  and 
bedding  was  made  therein.3  This  estimate  seems  con¬ 
servative  enough  when  viewed  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  individual  reports.  For  example,  the  reporter 
from  Richmond,  Cheshire  County,  said  that  there  was 
not  one  yard  woven  in  1832  where  100  were  woven  in 
1824;  that  the  American  system  had  killed  household 
manufactures;  and  that  women  who  formerly  worked  at 

1  Documents  Relative  to  the  Manufactures  in  the  U.S.,  I,  927  ff. 

2  Ibid.,  I,  905  ff. 

3  Ibid.,  I,  585.  The  returns  from  the  various  counties  and  towns  of 
New  Hampshire  were  very  full  on  amounts  and  values  of  goods  made  in 
the  home. 
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household  manufacturing  had  gone  into  the  large  factories.1 
The  reports  from  Massachusetts  indicated  that  very  little 
or  no  household  manufacturing  at  all  was  done  along  the 
coast,  while  in  the  interior  considerable  was  done,  but  not 
as  much  as  formerly.2  The  returns  from  Connecticut  and 
Maine  were  too  incomplete  to  be  of  any  value  on  the  point 
under  consideration.  For  the  New  England  states  as  a 
whole  this  answer  was  somewhat  common:  “In  New 
England  household  manufactures  are  very  generally 
discontinued,  and  female  labor  has  been  transferred  to 
factories,  where  it  is  more  profitably  employed,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  supplied  by  the  manufacturers  with 
cottons  for  their  consumption,  in  lieu  of  their  household 
manufactures,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.”3 

Household  manufactures  in  the  middle  states  did  not 
decrease  from  1824  to  1830  as  they  did  in  New  England. 
The  meager  reports  from  this  section  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  1832  indicated  that  the  industry  had 
diminished  in  New’  Jersey,  increased  in  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware,  no  data  on  the  subject  coming  from  New  York. 
The  report  from  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey,  said  that 
cotton  goods  had  mostly  superseded  linen,  which  formerly 
was  the  chief  household  manufacture,  the  farmers  and  the 
mechanics  having  a  market  for  their  produce  or  industry, 
which  enabled  them  to  purchase  goods  for  less  a  yard 
than  it  formerly  cost  to  have  flax  spun.4  Conditions  in 
Kent  County,  Delaware,  were  somewhat  different.  The 
low  price  of  cotton  yarn,  occasioned  by  the  improvement 

1  Ibid.,  I,  810.  }  Ibid.,  I,  946,  962. 

’  Ibid.,  I,  68,  87  f.  *  Ibid.,  II,  137. 
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in  its  manufacture,  caused  a  considerable  increase  in 
household  manufactures.  In  the  opinion  of  the  one  making 
the  report,  fully  one-half  of  the  agricultural  citizens  in 
this  county  were  clothed  with  the  products  of  their  own 
industry.1  Eight  of  the  nine  accounts  from  western 
Pennsylvania  said  that  family  manufactures  had  increased 
since  1824,  one  placing  the  increase  as  high  as  75  per  cent.2 
That  these  statements  presented  the  situation  as  it  really 
existed  in  this  section  of  the  state  is  evidenced  by  the 
report  of  a  special  committee  on  an  exhibit  of  household 
manufactures  in  Washington  County  in  1828.  This 
report  read  as  follows : 

The  Cloths,  Flannels,  Baizes,  Carpets,  Linens,  Bed  Tickings, 
Coverlids,  Hearth  Rugs,  Stockings  etc.  with  several  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  of  needle  work,  were  such  as  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of 
everyone  who  beheld  them,  and  to  furnish  evidence  (were  evidence 
wanting)  of  the  industry  and  taste  of  the  ladies  of  Washington 
county.  Amongst  the  great  variety  of  household  manufactures 
(about  150  in  number)  nothing  appeared  to  excite  greater  attention 
than  the  sewing  Silk,  several  pounds  of  which  were  exhibited,  made 
by  Mrs.  Axtel,  Riggs,  Bombarger  and  Quail,  and  which  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  equal  to  any  imported  silk  we  have  seen.3 

Generally  speaking,  there  had  been  as  much  progress 
made  prior  to  1830  in  the  matter  of  the  transfer  from 
family-  to  factory-made  goods  in  that  section  of  the 
country  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  Pennsylvania  and 

1  Documents  Relative  to  the  Manufactures  in  the  U.S.,  II,  674. 

2  Ibid.,  II,  274  ff. 

3  “  Report  to  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Washington  County 
[Pa.]  Society,  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Manufacture,” 
Hazard,  Register  of  Pa.,  II,  328. 
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east  of  the  Mississippi  River  as  in  the  regions  considered 
above.  The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  the  market  for 
cotton  created  by  Arkwright’s  machinery,  improved 
transportation  facilities,  and  slavery  all  combined  to 
throw  the  South,  outside  of  certain  sections  of  the  back- 
country,  once  more  upon  her  staple  products  of  agriculture, 
just  as  had  been  the  case  with  Virginia  and  Maryland 
during  the  colonial  period.  The  great  increase  in  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  and  rice  between  1820  and  1830, 
the  extension  of  the  sugar  industry  in  Louisiana,  and  the 
tobacco  culture  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  gave  all  of 
these  regions  staples  which  were  in  great  demand;  and 
because  of  this  demand  they  were  able  to  bear  the  expense 
of  land  transportation  for  a  considerable  distance,  even 
over  the  poor  roads  of  the  new  settlements.  The  many 
rivers  in  the  South  and  the  application  of  steam  power 
to  navigation  made  it  possible  to  market  the  cotton 
and  at  the  same  time  bring  manufactured  goods  to  the 
plantations. 

The  great  profits  which  accrued  to  the  plantation- 
owners  in  South  Carolina  and  the  Gulf  States  from  their 
attention  to  rice  and  cotton  caused  them  to  give  up  mixed 
farming  and  devote  all  their  industrial  forces  to  the  raising 
of  these  staples.  The  effects  of  this  system  were  soon 
felt  in  the  other  sections  of  the  country.  For  example, 
the  plantation  had  to  have  large  supplies  of  such  important 
products  as  pork,  bacon,  lard,  beef,  butter,  cheese,  corn, 
flour,  apples,  cider,  vinegar,  soap,  candles,  and  whiskey. 
These  were  furnished  by  the  farmers  of  Tennessee,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  the  Northwest.  The  manufactured  goods 
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came  from  Europe  or  from  the  New  England  and  the 
middle  states;  and  many  of  the  slaves  for  the  plantations 
came  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina.  Thus, 
by  1830,  the  agricultural  system  in  South  Carolina  and 
the  Gulf  states  was  furnishing  a  means  whereby  thousands 
of  people  the  country  over  could  give  up  their  former 
dependence  upon  their  own  labors  for  manufactured 
commodities.  Cotton  was  indeed  king.  Through  its 
production  and  sale  the  planters  secured  their  manu¬ 
factured  supplies  from  the  East  or  from  Europe,  their 
supply  of  labor  from  the  Old  South,  their  necessary 
raw  products  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  North¬ 
west,  which  in  turn  made  it  possible  for  the  farmers  of 
this  latter  region  and  the  slave-breeders  of  the  Old  South 
to  secure  the  means  to  supply  themselves  with  manu¬ 
factured  goods  either  from  the  European  mills  or  from 
the  mills  of  New  England  and  middle  states;  for  the  great 
army  of  workers  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  towns 
in  the  East  to  secure  theirs  from  the  product  of  their 
labor  in  mills  and  stores  and  on  ships,  which  in  turn  gave 
the  farmers  east  of  the  Alleghanies  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  their  produce  for  manufactured  commodities. 
This  industrial  revolution  brought  about  by  the  few-staple 
farming  system  of  the  South  made  it  possible  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  to  discontinue  to  a  considerable  degree 
the  old  system  of  household  manufacturing  and  supply 
itself  either  from  the  products  of  its  own  factories  or 
from  those  of  foreign  countries.  This  transfer  was  by 
no  means  completed  by  1830,  yet  it  was  well  on  the  way, 
with  every  indication  of  ultimate  success. 
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Even  though  the  foregoing  statement  is  true  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  South  and  Southwest  in  1830,  it 
should  be  said  that  there  were  to  be  found  at  this  date 
many  communities  in  the  back-country  districts  living 
under  semi-pioneer  conditions.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  many  things  modern  had  reached  even  these  com¬ 
munities.  By  1820  spinning-jennies  were  familiar  here. 
In  1825  one  Cincinnati  factory  was  selling,  mostly  in  this 
region,  §20,000  worth  annually  of  machines,  which,  by 
the  operation  of  a  single  crank,  ginned,  carded,  and  spun 
simultaneously  six  threads  of  cotton.1  Indeed,  the  two 
decades  following  1812  mark  the  mill  period  in  this  region, 
mill-builders  from  the  North  coming  in  just  after  the  War 
of  1812.  The  yarn  spun  in  these  mills  was  given  out 
to  the  settlers  for  raw  wool  or  woven  cloth.  Plantations 
even  came  to  be  supplied  with  spinning-mills,  the  local 
demand  supporting  them  at  first,  and  later  their  output 
finding  its  way  to  the  northern  markets.2 

The  true  status  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  operation 
in  the  whole  back-country  region  is  reflected  in  what 
Kercheval  saw  and  heard  in  a  farmhouse  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  Shenandoah  County,  Virginia,  in  about 
1830.  While  going  through  this  region  he  called  at  the 
house  of  a  farmer  where  he  saw  five  spinning-wheels  at 
work.  The  wife,  three  daughters,  and  a  hired  girl  were 
engaged  in  spinning  finely  prepared  hemp.  The  visitor 
inquired  of  the  mother  whether  she  sold  any  part  of  the 

'Clark,  “Manufactures  during  the  Ante-Bellum  and  War  Periods,” 
South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  V,  318. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  321. 
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domestic  goods.  Her  answer  was:  “Yes;  when  de  gals 
wants  to  puy  some  fine  dings  in  de  sthore,  dey  bay  for  it 
in  linen  and  linsey;  and  I  puy  sugar  and  goffee  and  salt 
and  many  dings  we  wants,  und  bay  for  all  of  it  in  our  own 
coods.”1 

It  should  be  said  in  concluding  the  consideration  of 
family  or  plantation  manufactures  in  the  South  in  about 
1830  that  whatever  was  done  even  by  the  slaves  was 
rather  unprofitable.  Evidence  of  this  fact  is  found  in  a 
letter  from  an  overseer  of  a  Georgia  plantation  to  his 
employer,  dated  February  18,  1831.  On  this  plantation 
both  cotton  and  woolen  cloth  were  manufactured  by  slaves. 
In  calling  his  employer’s  attention  to  the  unprofitableness 
of  the  work  of  the  slaves  engaged  in  spinning  warp  the 
overseer  showed  in  his  letter  that  the  warp  made  by  four 
slaves  in  a  year  could  be  bought  at  the  factory  for  $120. 
Now,  when  $80  was  subtracted  for  the  cotton  annually  spun 
and  an  equal  amount  for  boarding  and  clothing  the  slaves, 
there  was  a  deficit.  This  deficit  was  avoided  on  some 
plantations  by  buying  the  warp  and  spinning  wool  only.2 

In  all  those  regions  of  the  West  and  Northwest  where 
the  floating  pioneer  population  of  the  earlier  days  had 
given  way  to  the  succeeding  wave  which  was  composed 
of  people  who  desired  to  settle  down  and  establish  per¬ 
manent  homes,  the  transfer  under  consideration  in  this 
chapter  had  made  remarkable  progress  before  the  close 
of  the  third  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  While 
the  pioneer  costumes  and  customs  had  undergone  astound¬ 
ing  changes  even  before  1820,  yet  it  was  between  this 

1  Kercheval,  op.  tit.,  p.  202.  2  Phillips,  op.  tit.,  I,  334. 
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date  and  1830  that  the  great  revolution  in  most  every 
phase  of  life  in  these  sections  occurred.  Between  1790 
and  1830  manufacturing  establishments  of  almost  every 
description  grew  up  along  the  Ohio  and  other  rivers. 
The  appearance  of  the  steamboat  made  the  distribution 
of  the  output  of  these  establishments  possible,  as  well  as 
overcame  the  disadvantages  of  the  industrial  isolation 
that  was  so  marked  during  earlier  days,  when  the  western 
country  was  practically  as  far  from  the  eastern  markets 
as  the  Atlantic  coast  settlements  were  from  the  European 
during  the  colonial  period.  Since  many  of  the  immigrants 
who  came  west  between  1820  and  1830  were  from  the 
older  sections  of  the  country  where  household  industrial 
dependence  had  ceased  to  be  necessary,  they  were  unwilling, 
except  in  cases  of  sheer  necessity,  to  revert  to  the  primitive 
modes  of  life  practiced  by  their  ancestors;  hence  all  that 
was  needed  were  facilities  to  supply  them  with  goods 
formerly  made  in  the  homes.  Such  facilities  existed  in 
the  thriving  manufacturing  establishments,  the  army  of 
handicraftsmen  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  the  steam¬ 
boats  on  the  navigable  rivers. 

A  rather  minute  and  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated 
portrayal  of  the  change  that  took  place  in  the  wearing 
apparel  of  the  people  in  the  older  sections  of  the  West 
between  1818  and  1830  is  on  record  from  the  pen  of  one 
who  was  a  close  observer  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
his  day.  His  account  follows: 

A  most  remarkable  change  occurred  during  this  period  [1818  to 
1830]  and  a  little  before,  in  the  habits  of  dress  and  appearance  of  the 
people.  Before  the  year  1830,  a  man  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the 
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territory,  which  was  a  raccoon-cap,  linsey  hunting-shirt,  buckskin 
breeches  and  moccasins,  with  a  belt  around  the  waist,  to  which  the 
butcher-knife  and  tomahawk  on  the  side  and  back  were  appended, 
was  rarely  to  be  seen.  The  blue  linsey  hunting-shirt  with  red  or 
white  fringe,  had  given  place  to  the  cloth  coat;  the  raccoon-cap 
with  the  tail  of  the  animal  dangling  down  behind,  had  been  thrown 
aside  for  hats  of  wool  or  fur.  Boots  and  shoes  had  supplanted  the 
deer-skin  moccasins,  and  the  leather  breeches,  strapped  tight  around 
the  ancle,  had  disappeared  before  unmentionables  of  modern  material. 
The  female  sex  had  made  a  still  greater  progress  in  dress.  The  old 
sort  of  cotton  or  woolen  frocks,  spun,  wove  and  made  with  their  own 
fair  hands,  and  striped  and  cross-barred  with  blue  dye  and  turkey 
red,  had  given  place  to  gowns  of  silk  and  calico.  The  feet,  before 
in  a  state  of  nudity,  now  charmed  in  shoes  of  calfskin  or  slippers  of 
kid;  and  the  head  formerly  unbonnetted  but  covered  with  a  cotton 
handkerchief,  now  displayed  the  charms  of  the  female  face,  under 
many  forms  of  bonnets  of  straw,  silk,  or  leghorn.  The  young  ladies, 
instead  of  walking  a  mile  or  two  to  church  on  Sunday,  carrying  their 
shoes  and  stockings  in  their  hands  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
place  of  worship  as  formerly,  now  came  forth  arrayed  complete  in 
all  the  pride  of  dress,  mounted  on  fine  horses,  and  attended  by  their 
male  admirers.1 

While  the  foregoing  is  interesting  and  at  the  same  time 
contains  much  truth,  yet  the  picture  of  farm  life  in  central 
Ohio  in  about  1832,  by  another  contemporary,  probably 
portrays  somewhat  more  accurately  conditions  as  they 
generally  existed  throughout  the  older  portions  of  the 
West  and  Northwest  at  this  date.  According  to  this 
writer  the  split  broom  was  yet  found  in  every  household, 
as  were  also  the  big  and  little  spinning-wheels,  the  weaving, 
however,  being  for  the  most  part  done  by  the  neighborhood 
weaver.  The  village  or  crossroads  blacksmith  made  most 

1  Ford,  A  Hist,  of  III.,  p.  94. 
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of  the  farm  implements;  water-mills  on  the  streams  did 
all  the  grinding  of  the  grain;  the  village  tanner  tanned 
the  hides  into  leather  on  the  halves;  the  itinerant  shoe¬ 
maker  made  the  shoes  for  his  neighborhood;  small  dis¬ 
tilleries  scattered  throughout  every  county  made  whiskey 
from  the  corn,  rye,  or  barley;  maple  sugar  and  syrup 
were  made  for  the  family’s  use;  the  everyday  clothing  was 
generally  of  the  homespun  variety,  the  men  usually  having 
a  Sunday  suit  of  broadcloth  and  the  women  and  girls  an 
extra  one  or  two,  for  dress  occasions,  of  alpaca,  merino, 
or  other  line  goods,  as  well  as  fashionable  bonnets,  shawls, 
and  wraps  of  various  kinds.  Each  village  had  its  store, 
which  took,  in  exchange  for  goods,  all  sorts  of  farm  produce, 
such  as  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  rags,  feathers,  beeswax, 
tallow,  lard,  hops,  corn,  pork,  cider,  fur,  and  ginseng.1 

It  should  be  said  in  closing  this  section  that  while 
flax  brakes,  hackles,  looms,  spinning-wheels,  handmills, 
and  cider-mills  were  common  implements  in  most  rural 
households,  and  that  straw  hats,  shoes,  clothing,  and 
household  textile  supplies  were  common  articles  of  family 
production  about  1830  and  even  after,  yet,  as  the  imported 
goods  became  more  easily  obtainable  on  account  of  their 
low  price  and  the  market  for  the  output  of  the  farm,  the 
establishment  of  water-mills  and  horsemills  for  grinding 
com,  wheat,  rye,  and  barley  in  each  community,  as  well 
as  tanneries  and  distilleries,  it  became  possible,  profitable, 
and  desirable  for  the  people  to  replace  their  pioneer  food, 
furniture,  implements,  and  dress  with  shop-,  mill-,  and 

‘Welker,  “Farm  Life  in  Central  Ohio  Sixty  Years  Ago,”  Western 
Reserve  Hist.  Soc.  Tracts ,  IV,  No.  86,  pp.  43  ff. 
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factory-made  products.  This  transfer  from  family-  to 
factory-made  goods,  that  had  made  so  much  headway  by 
1830  in  all  the  older  regions  of  the  western  country,  grad¬ 
ually  increased  in  territorial  extent  and  the  number  of 
articles  during  the  next  few  decades  and  by  i860  was 
practically  completed  in  all  its  more  important  phases. 
The  succeeding  chapter  shows  statistically  the  progress 
and  final  general  completion  of  this  transfer.1 

1  For  additional  references  on  the  change  that  occurred  in  social  and 
industrial  conditions  in  the  West  and  Northwest  between  1820  and  1830, 
see  Patterson,  “Early  Society  in  Southern  Illinois,”  Fergus  Hist.  Series, 
I,  No.  14,  pp.  109  fL;  Haines,  “Social  Life  and  Scenes  in  the  Early  Settle¬ 
ment  of  Southern  Illinois,”  Trans.  III.  State  Hist.  Soc.,  No.  10,  pp.  36  f.  and 
pp.  39  f.;  Esarey,  Logan,  Hist,  of  Ind.,  p.  424;  McMath,  “The  Willow  Run 
Settlement,”  Mich.  Pioneer  and  Hist.  Soc.  Colls.,  XIV,  491  f.;  and  Howells, 
Recollections  of  Life  in  Ohio  from  1813  to  1840,  chaps,  xviii  and  xx. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  FAMILY  FACTORY 

The  industrial  revolution  which  occurred  in  the  United 
States  during  the  three  decades  next  following  1830  put 
an  end  to  the  family  system  of  manufacturing  as  it  had 
existed  up  to  this  date.  During  these  thirty  years  the 
transfer  from  family-  to  factory-made  goods  made  such 
rapid  strides  that  the  end  of  the  period  found  family-made 
goods  the  exception  rather  than  the  general  rule  as  formerly. 
While  some  of  the  new-made  settlements  and  those  abso¬ 
lutely  devoid  of  transportation  facilities  were  forced  to 
maintain  the  primitive  modes  of  life,  yet  the  former  escaped 
such  conditions  much  earlier  in  their  history  than  settle¬ 
ments  established  before  1830.  Fortunately,  statistics 
are  at  hand  to  show  the  gradual  diminution  of  household 
manufactures  between  1830  and  i860.  These  statistics 
relate  to  one  state  as  to  the  decrease  in  quantity  and  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  as  to  the  decline  in  value,  both  gross 
and  per  capita.  They  are  presented  in  some  detail  in 
the  following  pages. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  ONE  STATE  (NEW  YORK) 

The  slow  but  certain  passing  of  the  family  factory  is 
well  illustrated  by  what  happened  in  New  York  in  the 
matter  of  household  textile  manufactures  between  1825 
and  1855.  The  constitutions  of  1821  and  of  1845  in  this 
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state  provided  for  a  decennial  census/  the  first  being 
taken  in  1825.  For  each  of  the  years  1825,  1835,  1845, 
and  1855  household  textile  manufactures  were  included. 
Table  XVI,  based  on  the  returns  for  each  of  the  four  years 
included  therein,  shows  exactly  what  took  place  in  each 
county  of  the  state  during  this  period.2 

Table  XVI  tells  its  story  so  well  that  little  comment  is 
necessary.  However,  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  mention 
should  be  made  of  some  of  the  outstanding  facts,  the  first 
and  the  most  impressive  one  being  the  great  decrease  in 
both  total  and  per  capita  yards  of  textiles  made  in  the 
home  between  1825  and  1855.  A  decrease  from  16,469,422 
to  929,241  total  yards  and  from  8.95  to  0.27  per  capita 
yards  is  conclusive  evidence  that  a  great  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  was  going  on  in  this  state  during  these  years.  That 
this  revolution  began  in  the  towns  and  cities  and  finally 
spread  to  the  country  districts  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  counties  such  as  Kings,  Queens,  Orange,  Westchester, 
Suffolk,  Richmond,  and  Rockland  gave  up  their  household 
manufactures  first.  The  enormous  decrease,  both  in 
total  and  in  per  capita  yards,  between  1825  and  1835  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  passing  of  the  family  factory  from 
the  urban  districts.  The  tenacity  with  which  the  rural 

1  Census  of  1865,  N.  Y.,  Introd.,  p.  v. 

2  The  fact  should  be  noted  here  that  New  York  offered  special  encour¬ 
agements  to  family  manufactures.  In  1819  the  legislature  appropriated 
$10,000  a  year  for  two  years  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  and  family 
manufactures.  This  money  was  distributed  among  the  counties  to  assist 
them  in  organizing  agricultural  societies,  which  in  turn  offered  premiums 
for  family-made  goods  ( Laws  of  N.  Y .,  40th  Sess.,  c.  107).  In  1820  the 
foregoing  act  was  extended  for  a  period  of  four  years  after  the  expiration 
fixed  by  the  first  law  (ibid.,  43d  Sess.,  c.  97). 
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districts  held  on  to  the  system  is  shown  by  the  relatively 
small  decrease  in  total  yards  between  1835  and  1845,  the 
rather  large  per  capita  decrease  during  this  decade  being 
due  to  the  increase  in  population.  The  all  but  total 
abandonment  of  the  family  factory  even  in  the  rural  dis¬ 
tricts  is  demonstrated  by  what  happened  between  1845 
and  1855.  The  great  drop  from  7,089,984  to  929,241  total 
yards  demonstrates  the  fact  that  when  the  women  decided 
to  give  up  their  time-honored  home  industry  it  did  not  take 
them  long  to  do  it. 

The  explanation  of  what  happened  to  the  family  factory 
in  New  York  during  the  period  covered  by  Table  XVI 
is  found  in  the  general  economic  and  industrial  revolution 
which  occurred  during  these  years.  The  two  phases  of 
this  revolution  which  wrere  most  closely  related  to  the 
diminution  of  the  amount  of  household  manufactures1 
were  the  increase  in  transportation  facilities  and  estab¬ 
lishments  making  articles  from  fibrous  and  textile  sub¬ 
stances,  the  latter  creating  a  market  for  the  output  of  the 

1  In  1831  there  were  in  Xew  York  314  establishments  making  articles 
from  fibrous  and  textile  substances.  This  number  had  increased  to  345 
in  1835;  t0  463  hi  1845;  and  to  889  in  1855.  The  value  of  the  output  of 
such  factories  increased  from  $5,463,891  in  1835  to  $19,643,028  in  1855 
( Census  of  N.  Y.,  1835,  recapitulation  table;  ibid.,  1855,  Introd.,  pp.  57, 
60,  41 1).  Along  with  this  increase  in  fibrous  and  textile  manufactures 
went  a  corresponding  increase  in  transportation  facilities.  In  1832  there 
were  but  17  miles  of  railroad  in  New  York;  in  1840  there  were  394 . 50  miles; 
in  1850,  1,452.50  and  in  1859,  2,643.75  (Dunbar,  Hist,  of  Travel  in  Am., 
IV,  1,391).  To  supplement  these  railroads  there  were  995.94  miles  of 
canals  in  1840  as  well  as  the  numerous  natural  navigable  waterways. 
Hence  by  i860  it  was  no  longer  a  problem  for  the  rural  districts  in  New  York 
to  secure  factory-made  goods  in  exchange  for  the  output  of  the  farm,  since  the 
supply  of  goods  was  so  adequate  and  the  transportation  facilities  so  ample. 


TABLE  XVII 

Total  and  Per  Capita  Valdes  by  States  and  Territories  of  Household  Manufactures  in  the  United 

States  in  1840, 1850,  and  i860* 
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farms  as  well  as  furnishing  articles  formerly  made  in 
the  family,  and  the  former  furnishing  both  the  agricul¬ 
turalist  and  the  manufacturer  a  system  for  marketing  the 
products  of  their  labor,  thus  making  it  possible  for  the 
farmer  and  his  family  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  the 
ordinary  farm  and  home  work. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  IN  THE  COUNTRY  AS  A  WHOLE 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  manufacturing  done  in  the  households  in 
New  York  during  the  period  covered  by  Table  XVI  was 
not  duplicated  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  While  the  per 
capita  value  of  such  manufactures  in  i860  was  one  dollar 
or  more  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Utah,  and  Washington,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
a  drop  in  the  per  capita  value  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
from  $1.70  in  1840  to  $0.78  in  i860.  What  happened  in 
each  state  during  the  period  under  consideration  is  shown 
by  Table  XVII. 

While  this  table  proves  the  thesis  defended  in  this 
chapter,  namely,  that  between  1830  and  i860  household 
manufactures  ceased  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  life  and  prosperity  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  yet 
one  needs  a  closer  approach  to  the  individual  homes  than 
is  furnished  by  it  in  order  to  learn  the  details  of  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  family  factory.  Fortunately  for  this  discussion 
these  details  are  at  hand;  for,  in  collecting  data  for  each 
of  the  censuses  of  1840,  1850,  and  i860,  statistics  on 
the  value  of  home-  or  family-made  goods  were  included. 
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Among  the  numerous  questions  the  enumerators  asked 
was  one  concerning  the  value  of  goods  made  in  the  family 
during  the  year  ending  with  the  date  of  the  taking  of 
the  census.  The  accompanying  elaborate  table  (XVIII) 
is  based  on  the  return  from  each  county  in  existence  at 
the  taking  of  each  of  the  foregoing  censuses.  It  shows 
better  than  words  can  describe  what  happened  to  household 
manufactures  in  each  county  in  the  Union  during  the 
three  decades  just  prior  to  i860. 

Before  commenting  on  the  significant  facts  exhibited 
in  Tables  XVII  and  XVIII  something  should  be  said  of 
the  states  and  territories  not  included  in  the  latter.  In 
i860  population  statistics  were  returned  from  19  counties 
in  Oregon,  34  in  Nebraska,  44  in  California,  64  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  11  in  New  Mexico,  19  in  Washington,  41  in  Kansas, 
17  in  Utah,  and  3  in  Nevada.  The  number  of  counties 
reporting  household  manufactures  in  these  states  and 
territories  in  the  order  named  was  as  follows:  10,  7,  11, 
18,  6,  7,  18,  13,  and  1.  Table  XIX  shows  the  per  capita 
value  of  goods  made  in  the  families  in  these  counties  in 
i860. 


TABLE  XVIII 

Total  and  Per  Capita  Value  by  Counties  of  Household  Manufactures  in  the  United  States  in 

1840,  1850,  and  i860* 
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*  Blank  spaces  indicate  that  the  census  returns  do  not  give  this  information.  In  most  cases  it  is  probable  that  there  was 
nothing  to  report. 
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*  Counties  in  Indiana  and  Illinois  not  in  existence  in  1840  and  the  per  capita  values  in  each  in  1850  and  i860:  Indiana:  Benton, 
$1.71,$....;  Howard,  $0.91,  $0  81;  Ohio,  $0  92,  $0  49;  and  Tipton,  $1 .55,  $1 . 13;  Illinois:  Cumberland,  $2.60,  $0  88;  Grundy, 
$0.06,$....;  Henderson,  $2.95,  $0  20;  Kendall,  $0.41,  $.... ;  Mason,  $0,52,  $0. 14;  Massac,  $1 . 14,  $3.86;  Moultrie,  $2.66,  $1 .40; 
Piatt,  $2 .09,  $0  os;  Pulaski,  $1 .46,  $0.09;  Richland,  $i .  14,  $0.98;  Saline  $2.64,  $4.79;  Woodford,  $1.76,  $1.25;  Douglas  (i860), 
$0.17;  Ford  (i860),  $0.03;  and  Kankakee  (i860),  $0.10. 
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*  In  i860  there  were  151  counties  in  Texas.  Eighty  of  these  were  in  existence  in  1850, 16  of  which  returned  no  household  manu¬ 
factures  in  1850  and  i860.  These  have  not  been  included  in  the  table.  The  returns  from  the  71  organized  between  1850  and  i860  were 
too  meager  to  justify  listing  them  here.  There  was  nothing  in  the  line  of  household  manufactures  reported  from  43  of  them.  The 
per  capita  values  in  the  remaining  28  ranged  from  $0.04  to  $6.92,  the  majority  running  less  than  $1.00. 
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TABLE  XIX 

Per  Capita  Value  for  the  Year  i860  of  Household  Manufactures 
in  Counties  Not  Included  in  Table  XVIII 


Number  of  Counties  In 


Per  Capita  Value 

Ore. 

Neb. 

Cal. 

Minn. 

Wash. 

Kan. 

Utah 

Nev. 

N.M. 

Total 

Less  than  $0.26 . 

4 

3 

4 

17 

2 

II 

O 

I 

4 

46 

From  $0.26  to  $1 .00  . . 

5 

2 

I 

I 

O 

6 

4 

O 

I 

20 

From  fa  .  01  to  $2 . 00  . . 

O 

O 

3 

O 

I 

I 

6 

O 

I 

12 

From  $2.01  to  $3 . 00  . . 

O 

I 

O 

O 

I 

O 

I 

O 

O 

3 

From  $3 .01  to  $4 . 00  . . 

O 

I 

O 

O 

O 

O 

I 

O 

O 

2 

From  $4.01  to  $5.00  . . 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

O 

I 

O 

O 

I 

Above  $5.00 . 

I 

O 

3 

O 

3 

O 

O 

O 

O 

7 

Total . 

IO 

7 

II 

18 

7 

18 

13 

I 

6 

91 

GENERALIZATIONS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

A  casual  examination  of  the  three  foregoing  tables 
reveals  certain  large  generalizations  relative  to  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  household  manufactures  after  1840.  The  important 
ones  are:  (1)  the  wholesale  discontinuance  of  the  system 
by  i860  in  the  New  England,  the  Middle  States,  and 
Maryland,  and  the  Northwest  Territory,  there  being  but  8 
counties  out  of  62  in  New  England  with  a  per  capita  value 
of  $1.00  or  more,  3  out  of  149  in  the  second  group,  and 
49  out  of  398  in  the  third.  Thus  it  becomes  evident  that 
in  the  609  counties  in  these  sections  household  manufactures 
were  almost  wholly  superseded  between  1840  and  i860 
by  factory-made  goods,  there  being  at  the  latter  date  but 
221,  or  more  than  one- third  of  all  the  counties,  in  which 
the  per  capita  value  did  not  exceed  ten  cents.  (2)  In 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri 
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there  was  a  heavy  proportional  decrease,  but  not  the 
practical  discontinuance,  as  in  the  three  foregoing  sections. 
For  example,  out  of  the  376  counties  in  these  states  in 
1840,  228  had  a  per  capita  value  of  $2.00  or  more;  and  in 
i860  there  were  but  105  of  these  same  counties  with  a 
like  value.  While  there  were  more  states  in  this  group 
with  a  per  capita  value  of  $2.00  or  more  than  in  those  in 
the  foregoing  groups,  yet,  since  there  were  so  many  counties 
here  with  a  rather  high  per  capita  value  in  1840,  the  pro¬ 
portional  decrease  was  greater  than  in  the  former.  (3)  In 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and 
Mississippi  there  was  the  least  discontinuance  of  the 
manufacturing  of  textiles  within  the  family.  Out  of  a 
total  of  262  counties  in  1840  there  were  159  with  a  per 
capita  value  of  $2 . 00  or  more.  This  number  had  decreased 
to  but  125  in  i860,  there  being  an  actual  per  capita  increase 
between  these  dates  in  North  Carolina,  and  a  decrease 
of  but  7  cents  in  Mississippi,  62  cents  in  Tennessee,  91 
in  Alabama,  and  a  per  capita  value  of  more  than  $2.00 
in  each  of  them  in  i860.  (4)  The  system  never  assumed 

the  importance  in  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  Iowa,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and  the  remaining  sections 
of  the  country  settled  between  1840  and  i860  that  it  did 
in  all  the  foregoing  regions,  the  per  capita  value  in  1840 
in  Louisiana  being  but  18  cents;  in  Florida  but  37;  Iowa, 
60;  and  in  i860  but  97  cents  in  Texas,  8  in  California,  5  in 
Minnesota,  and  88  in  Oregon.  Table  XIX  brings  out 
the  truth  of  this  generalization  more  adequately  than 
the  foregoing  figures  by  uncovering  the  fact  that  46  of  the 
91  counties  represented  therein  had  in  i860  a  per  capita 
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value  of  less  than  26  cents.  An  additional  fact  is  also 
established  by  this  table,  when  it  is  considered  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Table  XVIII,  that,  in  i860,  recency  of 
establishing  a  given  community  bore  little  or  no  relation 
to  the  amount  of  manufacturing  done  in  the  home,  the 
relatively  high  per  capita  values  in  certain  counties  in 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  North  Carolina  and 
the  very  low  ones  in  most  of  those  in  Minnesota,  Oregon, 
and  Kansas  proving  this. 

Various  factors  must  be  considered  in  interpreting 
and  accounting  for  the  foregoing  general  conclusions  and 
certain  other  facts  exhibited  by  the  tables.  The  one 
big  factor  in  all  this  change  was  the  era  of  unprecedented 
prosperity  and  industrial  expansion  that  the  country 
enjoyed  during  the  two  decades  after  1840.  A  series 
of  good  crops,  prodigious  commercial  activity,  an  improved 
financial  system,  a  large  intersectional  trade,  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  factory  system,  the  enormous  increase 
in  inland  transportation  facilities  through  the  building  of 
canals  and  railroads,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  farm  produce 
and  a  corresponding  fall  in  the  price  of  factory-made  goods, 
the  manufacture  and  introduction  of  modern  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  all  working  conjointly,  made  it  possible  for  the 
people  in  all  sections  of  the  country  where  these  factors 
operated  to  put  aside  their  primitive  implements,  costumes, 
and  food  for  mill-  and  factory-made  goods  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions.  Western  farmers  became  well-to-do,  replacing  their 
log  cabins  with  frame  houses  and  their  homespun  with  the 
finer  goods  of  the  East;  the  once  surplus  supply  of  labor 
in  the  urban  homes  secured  employment  in  the  mills  and 
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factories,  and  the  southern  plantation-owners  found  it 
more  profitable  to  engage  their  slaves  in  the  fields  than  in 
plantation  manufacturing,  since  there  was  such  an  increased 
demand  for  their  staple  products.1 

It  would  lead  this  discussion  too  far  afield  to  give 
details  regarding  the  foregoing  factors  which  were  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  passing  of  the  family  system  of  manufacturing. 
In  fact,  details  seem  quite  unnecessary,  for  when  one 
considers  the  facts  that  the  value  of  manufactures  in  the 
United  States  increased  nearly  tenfold  during  the  five 
decades  just  prior  to  1S60,  while  the  population  increased 
but  four  and  one-half  fold;2  that  the  price  of  wheat 
increased  from  56  cents  a  bushel  (wholesale  at  Cincinnati) 
in  1830  to  $1.03  in  1858,  and  corn  from  20  to  70  cents 
a  bushel  during  the  same  time;3  that  the  railroad  mileage 
increased  from  8.589.79  miles  in  1850  to  31,196.25  miles 
in  i860;  that  there  were  5,428.05  miles  of  canal  and  river 
improvements  in  the  country  in  i860;4  that  ready-made 
clothing  and  improved  farm  machinery  were  in  the  reach 
of  the  majority,  and  a  number  of  other  industrial  changes 
equally  as  far-reaching,  the  reasons  for  what  happened 
to  the  family  factory  during  these  decades  become  evident 
and  need  no  exposition. 

1  For  an  excellent  discussion  of  this  era  of  prosperity,  see  Dodd, 
Expansion  and  Conflict,  chap.  x. 

2  Eighth  Census  of  the  U.S.,  “Manufactures,”  Preliminary  View,  p.  v. 

3  Gephart,  Transportation  and  Internal  Development  in  the  Middle 
West,  p.  264. 

« Eighth  Census  of  the  U.S.,  “Mortality  and  Miscellaneous  Statistics,” 
PP-  331,  335  6 
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The  close  relation  between  the  operation  of  the  fore¬ 
going  factors  in  any  given  section  of  the  country  and  the 
discontinuance  or  maintenance  of  the  family  factory 
accounts  for  the  four  general  conclusions  listed  above. 
In  the  states  covered  by  the  first  generalization  these 
factors  were  present  in  abundance,  hence  an  all  but  dis¬ 
continuance  of  family  manufacturing  by  i860;  while  in 
states  where  they  were  not  present  to  any  considerable 
extent,  like  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi,  there  was  on  the  whole  little  or  no  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  amount  of  household  manufacturing  between 
1840  and  i860.1 

The  influence  that  some  or  all  of  the  foregoing  factors 
had  in  diminishing  the  amount  of  goods  made  in  the  home 
is  as  evident  in  a  single  state  as  in  a  larger  area.  A  study 
of  the  location  of  the  counties  in  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  with  respect  to  trans¬ 
portation  facilities  alone  and  of  their  corresponding  per 
capita  values  of  household  manufactures  in  i860  reveals 
this  fact.  As  a  general  rule,  all  the  counties  with  a  high 
per  capita  value  in  these  states  were  those  unfavorably 
located  with  reference  to  rivers,  canals,  and  railroads, 
and  counties  with  a  low  per  capita,  those  favorably  located 
in  this  respect.  For  example,  in  North  Carolina,  Macon 
County  had  a  per  capita  value  of  $8.64  in  i860;  Yancey, 

1  For  the  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  each  state  in 
the  Union  in  i860,  as  well  as  the  products  made  and  their  value,  the  number 
of  miles  of  railroads  and  canals,  see  Eighth  Census  of  the  U.S.,  “Manu¬ 
factures,”  and  “Mortality  and  Miscellaneous  Statistics”;  also  Gephart, 
op.  cit.;  Tanner,  Canals  and  Railroads  of  the  U.S.  (1840);  and  Dunbar, 
Hist,  of  Travel  in  Am.,  IV,  Apps.  A  and  B. 
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$5.00;  and  Ashe,  $5 .00.  In  Tennessee,  at  the  same  date, 
Roane  County  had  a  per  capita  value  of  $11.46;  Wilson, 
$8.52;  Cannon,  $7.20;  Dekalb,  $8.73;  and  Henderson, 
$8.45 — all  being  out-of-the-way  counties  which  things 
modern  had  not  yet  reached.  The  converse  of  this  situa¬ 
tion  was  found  in  counties  like  Berkeley,  Clarke,  Elizabeth 
City,  and  Westmoreland  in  Virginia;  Hyde,  Carteret, 
Martin,  and  Mecklenburg  in  North  Carolina;  Shelby, 
Davidson,  and  Montgomery  in  Tennessee;  and  Campbell, 
Jefferson,  and  McCracken  in  Kentucky — all  favorably 
located  with  reference  to  trade  and  transportation  facilities. 
While  there  was  occasionally  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  yet  on  the  whole  there  was  a  direct  relation  between 
the  discontinuance  or  maintenance  of  the  family  system 
of  manufacturing  within  a  given  county  and  its  location 
with  respect  to  the  factors  which  made  possible  the  great 
era  of  prosperity  that  the  country  of  1850-60  enjoyed.1 

To  account  for  the  last  general  conclusion  based  on 
the  foregoing  tables,  namely,  that  in  i860  the  recency  of 
establishing  a  given  community  bore  little  or  no  relation 
to  the  amount  of  manufacturing  done  in  the  home,  is  not 
difficult.  The  situation  as  it  existed  in  new  settlements 
between  1850  and  i860  was  quite  the  reverse  of  what  it 
was  in,  say,  1810,  when  the  settlements  were  made  first 
and  a  demand  for  things  modern  was  created  by  them; 
while  after  1850,  or  even  before  in  certain  sections,  the 

*  For  the  location  of  counties  in  1850,  see  Colton’s  General  Atlas  (1857). 
In  Clark’s  Hist,  of  Manufactures  in  the  U.S.  there  is  a  table  showing  relation 
of  population  and  railway  mileage  to  the  value  of  manufactures  produced 
in  shops  and  factories  and  in  households  in  1840,  1850,  i860.  For  this 
table  see  Appendix  XII. 
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settlements  were  preceded  and  induced  by  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  for  which  reason  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to 
pass  through  the  primitive  pioneer  stage  as  those  made 
earlier  in  the  century  were  forced  to  do.  Coming  as 
they  did  in  such  large  numbers  after  1820  was  also 
economically  advantageous  to  the  western  emigrants,  for 
the  demand  for  factory-made  goods  made  it  profitable  to 
provide  ways  and  means  to  secure  them.  These  were 
found  either  in  increased  transportation  facilities  or  in 
the  setting  up  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
several  localities. 

Such  in  brief  is  an  explanation  of  the  low  per  capita 
values  in  the  western  states  and  territories  in  i860,  which 
in  turn  signaled  the  final  passing  of  the  family  system  of 
manufacturing,  for  when  the  system  ceased  to  move 
westward  with  the  new  settlements  and  at  the  same  time 
was  being  crowded  out  of  many  sections  of  the  country 
east  of  the  Mississippi  it  ceased  to  exist  except  locally. 
The  foregoing  three  tables  show  that  by  i860  the  system 
had  either  entirely  disappeared  or  was  rapidly  disappearing; 
hence  the  reason  for  closing  the  discussion  here.  While 
it  is  true  that  it  lingered  locally  for  years  after  i860,  and 
was  quite  generally  revived  in  the  South  during  the  Civil 
War,  yet  as  a  factor  in  the  economic  life  and  prosperity 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  it  was  practically  nil  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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Agreements:  non-consumption,  104; 
non-exportation,  56,  104  f.;  non¬ 
importation,  54. 

Agriculture,  Society  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of,  53. 

Alabama:  total  and  per  capita 
values  of  household  manufactures 
in,  and  population  of,  in  1840, 
1850,  i860,  308;  same  for  every 
county,  3S7  ff. 

American  manufactory,  273. 

American  manufactures,  161,  164. 

American  system,  292. 

Apple-beer,  83  f. 

Apple-mill,  82  f. 

Aprons,  153,  158,  204. 

Arkansas:  total  and  per  capita 
values  of  household  manufactures 
in,  and  population  of,  in  1840, 
1850,  i860,  308;  same  for  every 
county,  363  f. 

Articles:  excluded  from  the  discus¬ 
sion,  1  ff.;  list  of  homemade  ones 
in  a  store  in  1753,  188  f. 

Arts,  Society  for  the  Promotion  of, 
149  note,  152. 

Ashes,  101;  pot  and  pearl,  134  f., 
166,  188. 

Ax-handle  maker,  241. 

Ax  handles,  237,  241. 

Back-country,  92;  mills  in,  257, 
297;  status  of  household  manu¬ 
factures  in,  93  f.,  104, 1 12, 183. 

Balance  of  trade:  against  western 
pioneers,  155;  conditions  of,  in 
1795,  143;  facts  relative  to,  with 
Great  Britain  from  1697-1773, 


50  note;  in  favor  of  southern 
colonies,  51. 

Bark:  black-oak,  198;  hickory,  211. 

Bartering,  an  example  of,  66  note. 

Basket,  82,  221. 

Basket-maker,  261. 

Beaver  skins,  premium  on,  53. 

Bed  cord,  82;  covers,  195,  205. 

Bedsteads,  156,  223;  how  made  on 
frontier,  224. 

Bedticks,  131,  134,  138,  205. 

Beer,  73,  82,  166,  217. 

Birchen  brooms,  95. 

Black  salts,  235;  price  of,  236. 

Blacksmith,  69  note,  145  note,  156; 
shops,  156, 161, 190,  245,  262  f. 

Blankets,  113  ff.,  152,  166,  196,  205. 

Bleaching,  cloth  and  yam  process 
described,  213,  252. 

Board  of  Trade,  23,  24  ff.,  76,  96, 
103  note;  Bridger  to,  77  f.;  Heath- 
cote  to,  89;  report  of,  18;  report 
of,  to  Parliament,  quoted,  80. 

Boots,  63,  69,  99,  157,  166,  198, 
200. 

Bounty.  See  Premiums. 

Bounty  system,  22,  78;  effect  of  on 
home  manufactures,  23  f. 

Breeches,  95,  113  note,  200;  buck¬ 
skin,  195,  300;  makers,  263. 

Brewers,  119,  156,  262  f. 

Breweries,  156,  190,  261. 

Broadcloth,  90,  141;  disgrace  to 
wear,  53. 

Brooms,  66,  84,  145  note,  217,  221; 
split,  300. 
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Brushes,  137,  217,  221. 

Brushmaker,  262. 

Buckskins,  196,  199. 

Butter-paddles,  221;  homemade,  223. 

Cabinet-makers,  119,  145,  156,  223, 
263;  wares,  166. 

Calfskin,  81  f.,  84. 

Calico,  121,  141,  158. 

California,  total  and  per  capita 
values  of  household  manufactures 
in,  and  population  of,  in  1840, 
1850,  i860,  308. 

Candle-making,  85. 

Candles,  85,  145,  166,  217,  295; 
bayberry,  how  made,  233. 

Caps,  153,  158,  166;  fox-skin,  196; 
raccoon  skin,  196. 

Carding,  77,  153. 

Carding  machines,  147  note,  162, 
247,  277;  number  in  operation  in 
1810,  251  f.;  price  of,  277  note. 

Cards,  82  fif.,  101,  217;  and  combs, 
the  making  of,  218. 

Carolinas,  57,  112;  exports  to,  and 
imports  from,  Great  Britain  in 
i773“76,  58  f.j  imports  from 

Great  Britain  in  1767-69,  56  f. ; 
value  of  woolen  goods  exported 
from  England  in  1772-75,  57. 

Carpenters,  69  note,  119,  145,  149, 
161,  190,  261. 

Carpet,  145,  166,  204,  216;  chain, 
216;  making,  215  f. 

Cattle,  63, 80, 144;  price  of,  in  1640, 
45  f- 

Cedar-ware,  49,  94. 

Chairs,  81,  95,  156,  223. 

Chaise-making,  245;  process  de¬ 
scribed,  228  f. 

Cheese,  295,  301. 

Cheese-hoops,  221;  how  made,  223. 

Cheese  ladders,  221 ;  how  made,  223. 


Cider,  82 II.,  217,  229,  295, 301;  how 
made,  230  f. 

Cider-brandy,  229. 

Cider-making,  85. 

Cider-mill,  82  ff.,  146  note,  301;  how 
made,  230  f. 

Cider-press,  82  ff. 

Cloth:  implements  used  in  manu¬ 
facture  of,  217;  per  capita  value 
of  homemade  in  United  States  in 
1810,  166;  per  capita  yards  made 
in  New  York  in  1820-21,  288  f.; 
total  value  of  homemade  in  United 
States  in  1810,  166;  total  yards 
made  in  New  York  in  1820-21, 
288  f. 

Clothier,  General,  113  f. 

Clothiers’  works,  147  note. 

Clothing,  scarcity  of,  30. 

Coats,  114,  125,  196;  blankets, 
157. 

Colorado,  total  and  per  capita  value 
of  household  manufactures  in,  and 
population  of,  in  1840, 1850,  i860, 
309- 

Coloring  and  dyeing,  materials  used, 
211  f. 

Combs,  84,  217. 

Congress,  Continental,  52,  56, 113  f., 
164. 

Connecticut:  exemption  of  sheep 
from  taxation  in,  128,  132,  134; 
Governor  Pitkin’s  report  on,  101, 
104;  household  manufactures  in 
1810,  170,  183,  293;  laws  relative 
to  linen  cloth,  hemp,  and  flax,  36 
note;  manner  of  securing  clothing 
for  the  army,  1 14;  Melish  on  con¬ 
ditions  in,  146,  165;  total  and  per 
capita  value  of  household  manu¬ 
factures  in,  and  population  of,  in 
1840,  1850,  i860,  308;  same  for 
every  county,  314. 

Coopers,  69  note,  145  note,  261  ff. 
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Cooper- ware,  49,  94,  120,  217. 

Copperas,  157,  21 1  f. 

Com,  44,  100,  261,  295,  301. 

Cotton,  78,  965.,  103,  120  f.,  126, 
141  note,  153,  155,  158  ff.,  163, 
184,  191  ff.,  296;  bounty  on,  133; 
cards,  42  note;  cloth,  law  to  en¬ 
courage  manufacture  of,  29;  fac¬ 
tory,  274;  gin,  158;  goods,  yards 
and  value  in  1810,  169  ff.;  mills, 
246;  operation  connected  with 
fabrication  of,  206;  warp,  205; 
wool,  83  f. 

Counterpanes,  99,  131,  203  f. 

Coverlets,  131, 138,  166,  203. 

Coverlids,  82,  205. 

Cowhides,  196  f. 

Cradles,  223;  how  made,  225. 

Dakota,  total  and  per  capita  value 
of  household  manufactures  in,  and 
population  of,  in  1840, 1850,  i860, 
309- 

Daughters  of  Liberty,  55,  105  f.; 
account  of  a  meeting  of,  107. 

Delaware,  69, 90, 114;  exemption  of 
sheep  from  taxation  in,  148  note; 
household  manufactures,  1 790, 
136;  household  manufactures  in 
1810,  172;  sheep  in,  192;  total 
and  per  capita  value  of  household 
manufactures  in,  and  population 
of,  in  1840,  1850,  i860,  308;  same 
for  every  county,  320. 

Deerskins,  premium  on,  53,  69,  82, 
95,  1 13  note,  155,  157  f.,  197  b, 
199  note. 

Dependence,  industrial,  142,  186. 

Distilleries,  156,  190,  301. 

District  of  Columbia,  total  and  per 
capita  value  of  household  manu¬ 
factures  in,  and  population  of,  in 
1840,  1850,  i860,  309. 

Drawback  system,  20  f. 


Druggets,  66,  70,  78. 

Duties  and  drawbacks,  system  of, 
20  f. 

Dyeing,  145  note,  252. 

Dyeing  business,  how  advertised, 
252  f. 

Dyepot,  66,  145  note,  212. 

Edging,  133,  204. 

Embargo  Act;  influence  of,  on  West, 
155;  policy,  143,  149- 

England,  value  of  woolen  goods 
from,  in  1772-75,  57- 

English  proprietors,  regulations  and 
restrictions  favoring,  17. 

Enumerated  articles,  restrictions  on, 
18. 

Exports:  official  value  of,  from 
colonies  to  Great  Britain,  1773-76, 
58;  restrictions  on,  20;  total 
of  colonies,  1769,  51  note;  value 
of  woolen  goods  from  England  to 
the  colonies,  1772-75,  57. 

Factory  system,  184,  247,  268,  271; 
birth  year  of,  274  f. 

Fair,  in  New  York  in  1765,  53. 

Family  factory,  142,  188. 

Family  manufactures,  inventions  to 
aid,  277. 

Felt  hat,  113,  114  note. 

Flails,  236,  241. 

Flannels,  98, 131, 137, 163;  yards  in 
New  York  in  1820-21,  288  f. 

Flax,  44,  47,  108,  118,  120,  126  b, 
134  ff.,  141  note,  145,  147,  i53 
note,  155, 158, 163, 184, 191  ff.;  act 
to  encourage  growth  of,  127  f.; 
bounties  for  raising,  34;  brakes, 
84,158,208,217,218,301;  goods, 
yards  and  value,  1810,  1696.; 
premium  on,  36  note,  40,  53,  55, 
60,  63,  69,  72  f.,  80,  82  ff.,  89  b, 
95  ff.,  100,  103;  preparation  of, 
for  spinning,  207  f. 
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Floating-mills,  how  made,  258  note. 

Florida:  total  and  per  capita  value 
of  household  manufactures  in,  and 
population  of,  in  1840, 1850,  i860, 
308;  same  for  every  county,  359  f. 

Flour,  155,  295. 

Flour-mills,  246,  257. 

Foot- wheel,  price  of,  217. 

Foreign  finery,  rage  for,  127. 

Foreign  supplies,  influx  of,  123  ff. 

Fringe,  134,  153,  166. 

Frontier  communities,  201. 

Frontier,  condition  on,  during  Revo¬ 
lution,  119  f.,  143,  198. 

Frontier  counties,  183. 

Frontier  settlements,  200. 

Fulled  cloth,  yards  in  New  York  in 
1820-21,  288  f. 

Fuller,  69  note,  145. 

Fulling  business,  how  advertised, 
250  f. 

Fulling-mills,  90,  152,  156,  162,  210, 
261,  288;  establishment  of,  247; 
first  set  up,  65;  number  of,  250. 

Fulling  party,  210  f. 

Furniture,  120,  141. 

Furs,  95,  155,  301. 

Fustian-maker,  64. 

Fustians,  63,  131,  203  f. 

Georgia,  18  f.,  50  f.,  98  f.,  103,  in 
note,  1 1 2,  134,  162,  183;  ex¬ 
ports  to,  and  imports  from,  Great 
Britain,  1773-76,  58;  Governor 
Wright’s  report  on,  103;  house¬ 
hold  manufactures,  1790,  140  f.; 
household  manufactures  in  1810, 
177  f.;  imports  from  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  1767-69,  56;  imports  from 
Great  Britain,  1776-83,  59;  Mel- 
ish  on  condition  in,  153  f.;  slave 
population  and  household  manu¬ 
factures,  1810,  185  f. ;  total  and 


per  capita  value  of  household 
manufactures  in,  and  population 
of,  in  1840,  1850,  i860,  308;  same 
for  every  county,  331  ff.;  value  of 
woolen  goods  exported  from  Eng¬ 
land,  1772-7S,  57- 

Goodrich,  S.G.,  an  account  of  Ridge¬ 
field,  Connecticut,  144  f. 

Gown,  126,  153,  204. 

Grater,  94,  190;  how  made,  219. 

Gratuities.  See  Premiums. 

Great  Britain:  imports  from,  1776- 
83,  59;  value  of  exports  to  and 
imports  from  colonies,  1773-76, 
58;  value  of  imports  from, 
1767-69,  56. 

Greenville  policy,  resistance  to,  53. 

Gristmills,  156,  190,  221,  246,  257, 
261,  288. 

Gulf  States,  agricultural  system  of, 
296. 

Gunsmith,  145  note,  261  ff. 

Hair,  cattle’s,  194  f.,  204. 

Handloom,  196,  206. 

Hand  rakes,  236,  241. 

Handicraft  system,  191;  variations 
in,  245  f.,  259  f.,  269. 

Handicraftsmen,  early  appearance 
of,  261. 

Handkerchiefs,  119,  204,  214. 

Handmills,  94,  190,  301;  how  made, 
220;  stone,  257. 

Hard  times  of  1787,  126. 

Harness,  69,  93,  99,  120,  156,  166, 
198,  217;  maker,  197;  making, 
245- 

Harrows,  49,  94,  236;  A-shaped, 
238. 

Hatchel,  81,  84,  137,  217. 

Hatcheling  flax,  process  described, 
208. 

Hatmaking,  66;  regulation  of,  26. 
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Hats,  66,  79, 95, 141, 144,  166;  palm 
leaf,  291  note;  premium  for  mak¬ 
ing,  40;  straw,  301. 

Hatter,  144,  156,  263. 

Hemp,  29,  44,  47,  63,  69  f.,  72  f.,  80, 
83  f.,  95,  109,  127  f.,  136  f.,  141 
note,  155,  158  note,  191  ff.;  acts 
to  encourage  growth  of,  30, 127  f.; 
bounties  on,  34, 40, 41  note;  field, 
81;  mill,  261;  on  stalk,  81. 

Hides,  93,  95;  buffalo,  196. 

Hoe  handles,  237,  241. 

Homespun,  64,  88,  92,  118;  cloth 
67,  141  note,  143  note,  161  note, 
163,  103,  137.  203;  coats,  137; 
cotton,  1 2 1 ;  Governor  Livingston 
on,  128  f.;  linen,  78,  100;  traffic 
in,  88;  woolens,  100. 

Hominy  mills,  48;  blocks,  48,  94, 
219,  257,  217;  how  made,  219  f. 

Horse  mill,  221;  early  existence  of, 
255  *• 

Horses’  traces,  69,  237. 

Hose,  98,  1 13  f.,  1 16,  134,  153,  163; 
of  cotton,  131;  of  wool,  131. 

House  of  Representatives,  161,  164. 

Household  factory,  74,  120,  206; 
supplementary  agencies  to,  272  f. 

Household  textile  supplies,  home 
manufacture  of,  1809-20,  279  f. 

Huckster  system,  265  f.;  contribu¬ 
tion  of,  to  the  transfer  to  factory- 
made  goods,  267. 

Hulls,  black-walnut,  21 1;  white- 
walnut,  2x1. 

Hunting-shirts,  119, 157  f.,  196, 300. 

Illinois:  household  manufactures  in 
1810,  182;  total  and  per  capita 
value  of  household  manufactures 
in,  and  population  of,  in  1840, 
1850,  i860,  308;  same  for  every 
county,  348  ff. 

Implements,  agricultural,  156. 


Imports:  from  Great  Britain,  1767- 
69,  56;  into  Louisiana,  1802, 161; 
official  value  of,  from  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  to  colonies,  1773-76,  58; 
same  for  1773-76,  58;  restrictions 
on,  20. 

Independence:  economic,  105,  122; 
importance  of  household  manu¬ 
factures  in  securing,  5;  industrial 
123;  political,  123. 

Indian  broom,  how  made,  221  f.; 
price  of,  222. 

Indiana,  143;  early  prices  of  furs  in, 
199  note;  household  manufac¬ 
tures  in  1810,  182,  183;  total  and 
per  capita  values  of  household 
manufactures  in,  and  population 
of,  in  1840,  1850,  i860,  308;  same 
for  every  county,  344  ff. 

Indigo,  70,  95,  21 1  f. 

Industry,  Boston  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting,  87. 

Inventories,  71,  73  f.,  76,  84,  201; 
of  Ulster  County,  New  York, 
1 36  f . ;  raw  materials,  implements, 
and  finished  products  listed  in, 
81  ff. 

Iowa :  total  and  per  capita  values  of 
household  manufactures  in,  and 
population  of,  in  1840, 1850,  i860, 
308;  same  for  every  county,  365  f. 

Iron  industry,  law  relating  to,  26. 

Itinerant  shoemaker,  85,  200,  248, 
301;  stage,  144;  tailor,  248; 
weaver,  101,  248. 

Jeans,  131,  138,  141,  203  f. 

Kansas,  total  and  per  capita  value  of 
household  manufactures  in,  and 
population  of,  in  1840, 1850,  i860, 
308. 

Kentucky,  143,  162;  household 
manufactures  in,  1790,  141;  in 
1810,  178  f.;  total  and  per  capita 
value  of  household  manufactures 
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in,  and  population  of,  in  1840, 
1850,  i860,  308;  same  for  every 
county,  337  ff. 

Kerseys,  77,  98. 

Lace,  133,  203  f.,  214;  and  edging, 
manufacture  of,  215. 

Lard,  155,  295.  301. 

Laws,  English,  relating  to  colonial 
manufactures,  25  f.;  effects  of,  27. 

Leaches,  how  made,  235. 

Leather,  68,  69  f.,  72,  81,  84  f.,  95, 
119, 144,  157,  159,  197  ff.,  300. 

Leggings,  120,  196,  200,  203  f. 

Light,  materials  used  for,  232. 

Linen,  69  f.,  77,  80,  95,  97  f.,  100, 
102,  106,  no,  135,  141,  162,  192, 
194;  chain,  119;  cloth,  law  to 
encourage  manufacture  of,  29, 

35  f.;  goods,  66,  70, 147  note,  193, 
285;  operation  connected  with 
fabrication  of,  206;  premium  on, 

36  note,  39,  40,  42  note,  49  note, 
S°>  S3»  SS,  63,  69,  72  f.,  81  ff.,  86, 
96,  102  f.,  114  note,  133,  137  f., 
140,  145,  162,  184;  yards  in  New 
York  in  1820-21,  288  f. 

Linen-wheels,  73,  81  ff. 

Linsey-woolsey,  54,  66,  68,  91,  100, 
131,  203  f.;  premium  on,  40. 

Log  boats,  how  made,  237. 

Loom,  39,  49,  65  ff.,  73,  82  f.,  85,  87, 
93  f.,  103,  124,  125  f.,  144,  145 
note,  151,  158,  162,  301;  and 
tackling,  84. 

Lords  of  Trade:  reasons  given  by 
for  the  prevalence  of  household 
manufactures  in  colonies,  47  f.; 
reports  to,  by  colonial  governors, 
99  ff- 

Louisiana:  about  1803, 160  f.;  total 
and  per  capita  values  of  house¬ 
hold  manufactures  in,  and  popula¬ 
tion  of,  in  1840,  1850,  i860,  308; 
same  for  every  county,  354  f. 


Lumber,  141,  155,  237. 

Lye,  198;  how  secured,  235. 

Madder,  157,  211. 

Maine:  household  manufactures, 
1790,  135;  same  in  1810, 159;  re¬ 
port  on  conditions,  1705,  77;  total 
and  per  capita  values  of  household 
manufactures  in,  and  population 
of,  in  1840,  1850,  i860,  308;  same 
for  every  county,  312. 

Manufactures,  restrictions  on,  24. 
See  also  various  states. 

Maple-beer,  how  made,  231. 

Maple  sugar,  166,  228,  301;  Benja¬ 
min  Rush  on  the  making  of,  226  f.; 
pounds  made,  1810,  227;  season 
for  making,  225  ff. 

Maple  syrup,  217. 

Maple-wine,  how  made,  231. 

Maryland,  18;  exemption  of  tools, 
etc.,  from  assessment  in,  151; 
exports  to,  and  imports  from, 
Great  Britain,  1773-76,  58;  Gov¬ 
ernor  Sharp’s  report  on,  102,  104, 
hi  ff.;  household  manufactures, 
1790,  140;  household  manufac¬ 
tures  in  1810,  173;  imports  from 
Gr  eat  B  ri  tain  ,176  7-69 ,56;  imports 
from  Great  Britain,  1776-83,  59; 
law  relating  to  linen,  42  note; 
laws  to  encourage  making  of 
woolen  cloth,  40  note;  overpro¬ 
duction  of  tobacco,  1710,  49; 
seventeenth-century  conditions  in, 
70  ff.,  74  f.,  80,  98  f.,  102;  total 
and  per  capita  value  of  house¬ 
hold  manufactures  in,  and  popula¬ 
tion  of,  in  1840,  1850,  i860, 
308;  same  for  every  county,  321; 
value  of  woolen  goods  exported 
from  England,  1772-75,  57;  ware¬ 
houses  in,  19. 

Massachusetts:  Governor  Bernard’s 
report  on,  100;  household  manu¬ 
facture  in  1810,  170;  laws  to  en- 
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courage  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
and  raising  of  hemp  and  flax, 
29  ff.;  manner  of  securing  olcth- 
ing  for  army,  1148.,  129,  133; 
Melish  on  conditions  in,  146; 
non-importation  agreements  in, 
53,  61,  65,  77,  80;  price  of  Indian 
brooms  in,  220;  sheep  in,  192; 
shoemaking  in,  200;  total  and 
per  capita  value  of  household 
manufactures  in,  and  population 
of,  in  1840,  1850,  i860,  308;  same 
for  every  county,  314;  woolen 
goods  made  in  Berkshire  County, 
1808,  146  note. 

Meal,  217;  how  made,  219  f. 

Mercantile  system,  85;  England’s 
colonial,  13,  75  note. 

Metheglin,  how  made,  231. 

Michigan:  household  manufactures 
in  1810,  182;  total  and  per  capita 
values  of  household  manufactures 
in,  and  population  of,  in  1840, 
1850,  i860,  308;  same  for  every 
county,  351  f. 

Middle  colonies:  seventeenth-cen¬ 
tury  conditions  in,  67  ff.;  status 
of  household  manufactures  in 
1700-66,  89  fL,  200. 

Middle  states:  handicraft  system  in, 
262;  household  manufactures, 
1790,  135  L,  162;  household 

manufactures,  1790-1809,  147  fL; 
mill  stage  in,  275,  293. 

Minnesota,  total  and  per  capita 
values  of  household  manufactures 
in,  and  population  of,  in  1840, 
1850,  i860,  308. 

Mississippi :  household  manufac¬ 
tures  in  1810,  181,  183,  194;  total 
and  per  capita  value  of  household 
manufactures  in,  and  population 
of,  in  1840,  1850,  i860,  308;  same 
for  every  county,  355  fL 

Missouri:  total  and  per  capita  value 
of  household  manufactures  in,  and 


population  of,  in  1840, 1850,  i860, 
308 ;  same  for  every  county,  360  ff. 

Mittens,  196,  203  f. 

Mixed  and  unnamed  goods,  166; 
yards  and  value  of,  1810,  169  ff. 

Moccasins,  157  ff.,  196  f.,  200,  300. 

Mortar,  94,  190;  and  pestle,  how 
made,  219. 

Nail-maker,  145  note,  262. 

Nails,  100,  134,  237;  manufacture 
of,  239. 

Napkins,  82;  napkin  cloth,  83. 

Naval  stores,  bounties  on,  23. 

Navigation  acts  of  1660,  1663,  and 
1672:  effect  on  household  manu¬ 
factures,  16;  influence  of,  16; 
substance  of,  15. 

Nebraska,  total  and  per  capita 
values  of  household  manufactures 
in,  and  population  of,  in  1840, 
1850,  i860,  309. 

Nettle,  lint  of  wild,  196. 

Nevada,  total  and  per  capita  value 
of  household  manufactures  in,  and 
population  of,  in  1840,  1850,  i860, 

309. 

New  England:  cider-drinking  in, 
229  f.;  conditions  in  1704,  76; 
decline  in  immigration  in  1640 
and  its  effects,  44  f.,  50  note,  51 
note;  exports  to,  and  imports 
from,  Great  Britain,  1773-76,  58; 
handicraft  system  in,  261;  house¬ 
hold  manufactures  in  1790-1809, 
144  ff.;  imports  from  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  1767-69,  56;  imports  from 
Great  Britain,  1776-83,59;  mak¬ 
ing  of  palm-leaf  hats  in,  292  note, 
293;  Melish  on  conditions  in,  146, 
158,  note;  mill  stage  in,  275; 
mills  in,  255;  nail-making  in, 
239  f. ;  number  of  cotton  and 
woolen  mills  in,  274  note;  popu¬ 
lation  of,  in  1640,  62;  prosperity 
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of,  in  1640,  63  £f.,  67,  75;  seven¬ 
teenth-century  conditions  in ,  6 1  ff . ; 
shoemaking  in,  200;  shop  stage 
in,  144;  status  of  household 
manufactures  in,  1790,  133  f.; 
tack-making  in,  240;  value  of 
woolen  goods  exported  from  Eng¬ 
land,  1772-75,  57- 

New  Hampshire:  bounty  on  hemp, 
37  note,  78,  80;  Governor  Went¬ 
worth’s  report  on,  100;  household 
manufactures,  1790,  135;  house¬ 
hold  manufactures  in  1810,  169, 
195;  in  shop  stage  in  1832,  245, 
292;  manner  of  securing  clothing 
for  army,  114;  Melish  on  condi¬ 
tions  in,  146,  162;  total  and  per 
capita  values  of  household  manu¬ 
factures  in,  and  population  of,  in 
1840,  1850,  i860,  308;  same  for 
every  county,  312  f. 

New  Jersey:  bounty  on  hemp  and 
flax,  38  note,  69,  90,  92;  Governor 
Franklin’s  report  on,  102,  109, 
128;  household  manufactures  in 
x79°,  _  136;  household  manufac¬ 
tures  in  1810,  1 71;  list  of  home- 
spun  articles,  202  f.,  293;  Melish 
on  conditions  in,  147,  165;  total 
and  per  capita  value  of  household 
manufactures  in,  and  population 
of,  in  1840, 1850,  i860, 308;  same 
for  every  county,  319  f. 

New  Mexico,  total  and  per  capita 
value  of  household  manufactures 
in,  and  population  of,  in  1840, 
1850,  i860,  309. 

New  Netherlands:  rule  forbidding 
manufacturing  in,  67  f;  sheep 
in,  192. 

New  York,  50  note;  appropriation 
for  family  manufactures,  306 
note;  exports  to,  and  imports 
from,  Great  Britain,  1773-76,  58; 
Governor  Moore’s  report  on,  101, 
tt2,  134;  household  manufac¬ 
tures,  1790, 136;  household  manu¬ 


factures  in  1810,  170  f.,  183,  195; 
imports  from  Great  Britain,  1767- 
69,  56;  imports  from  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  1776-83,  59,  69,  80,  88,  101; 
industrial  revolution  in,  307;  laws 
to  encourage  home  manufactur¬ 
ing,  148;  non-importation  agree¬ 
ments  in,  53;  number  of  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  in,  307 
note;  output  of  household  textile 
manufactures,  1820-21,  288  f. ; 

population,  1820,  288  f.,  293; 

population  of  in  1825,  1835,  1845, 
1855>3°4f-;  premiums  awarded, 
150  ff.;  premiums  awarded  at  a 
fair,  286  f . ;  total  and  per  capita 
value  of  household  manufac¬ 
tures  in,  and  population  of,  in 
1840,  1850,  i860,  309;  same  for 
every  county,  315  ff.;  total  and 
per  capita  yards  of  household  tex¬ 
tiles  in  1825,  1835,  1845,  1855, 
304  f. ;  value  of  woolen  goods  ex¬ 
ported  from  England,  1772-75, 57; 
when  counties  were  formed,  304  f. 

Noggins,  221;  how  made,  223. 

Non-consumption  resolutions,  105. 

Non-importation  agreements,  53, 55, 
104;  league,  120;  policy,  143 
note,  105. 

North  Carolina,  18,  23;  conditions 
in,  1763-83,  49  note,  51,  59,  96  f., 
103;  Governor  Tryon’s  report  on, 
103,  hi  note;  household  manu¬ 
factures,  1790,  140  f.;  household 
manufactures  in  1810, 175  f.,  183; 
laws  relating  to  woolen  cloth,  cot¬ 
ton  cards,  wool  cards,  42  note; 
Melish  on  conditions  in,  152  f., 
162  f.;  slave  population  and 
household  manufactures,  1810, 
185  f.;  total  and  per  capita  values 
of  household  manufactures  in,  and 
population  of,  in  1840, 1850,  i860, 
309;  same  for  every  county,  326  ff. 

Northwest  Territory,  handicraft  sys¬ 
tem  in,  263  f. 
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Ohio,  143;  household  manufactures 
in  1810,  172, 180  f.;  total  and  per 
capita  value  of  household  manu¬ 
factures  in,  and  population  of,  in 
1840,  1850,  i860,  309;  same  for 
every  county,  341  ff. 

Ohio  Valley,  mill  stage  in,  275. 

Oregon,  total  and  per  capita  value 
of  household  manufactures  in,  and 
population  of,  in  1840, 1850,  i860, 
309. 

Osnaburg,  82,  91. 

Ox-cart:  axles  of,  145  note;  tongues 
of,  145  note;  wheels  of,  145  note. 

Ox-yoke,  69,  156,  237. 

Pantaloons,  153, 138;  buckskin,  158 
note,  196. 

Peeled-broom  makers,  145  note. 

Pennsylvania,  50  note,  51  note; 
bounties  on  hemp,  flax,  linen,  and 
woolen  cloth,  37  note;  conditions 
in  1763-83,  48;  exports  to,  and 
imports  from,  Great  Britain, 
i773-76,  38;  handicraftsmen  in 
1786,  262,  293;  household  manu¬ 
factures,  1790,  136;  household 
manufactures  in  1810,  172,  183; 
imports  from  Great  Britain,  1767- 
69,  56,  70,  75.  80,  90,  93,  102,  hi 
note,  1 12  fl.,  1 1 7;  imports  from 
Great  Britain,  1776-83,  59;  Mel- 
ish  on  conditions  in,  148, 162, 165; 
non-importation  agreements  in, 
53 ;  total  and  per  capita  values  of 
household  manufactures  in,  and 
population  of,  in  1840, 1850,  i860, 
309;  same  for  every  county, 
317  ff.;  value  of  woolen  goods  ex¬ 
ported  from  England,  1772-75,  57. 

Petticoat,  calamanco,  126,  153,  196. 

Pillow  cases,  82  note,  204. 

Pioneer,  American :  conditions,  195; 
dress  of,  157  f. ;  necessities  of,  137; 
woman’s  work,  157  f. 

Pitchforks,  236,  241. 


Plantation:  factory,  184;  manufac¬ 
tures,  122  f.,  143;  manufacturing, 
relation  of  slave  population  to, 
184  f. ;  manufacturing,  unprofit¬ 
ableness  of,  298;  manufacturing, 
when  included  in  discussion,  4, 
72  f.,  7s,  100,  no,  112,  121  note. 

Plows,  49,  94,  136,  236;  “bar  share,” 
238;  “Carey,”  238;  “Daniel 
Webster,”  238. 

Plymouth  Colony,  laws  relating  to 
sheep,  hemp,  and  flax,  29  note. 

Population,  states  and  counties, 
1810,  1695.;  states,  309;  coun¬ 
ties,  315  ff. 

Potash,  101,  233. 

Pots  and  lamps,  how  made,  223. 

Power-loom,  247;  introduction  of, 
275- 

Premiums,  19  ff.;  awarded  in  New 
York,  150  ff.;  awarded  in  Virginia, 
74;  bounties  for  raising  hemp,  37 
note;  bounty  on  hemp,  41  note; 
effects  of  system  of,  42;  for  best 
spinners,  88,  102;  for  spinning 
and  weaving  flax  and  wool,  38  f . ; 
on  dressed  flax,  hemp,  linen  and 
woolen  cloth,  linsey-woolsey,  hats, 
worsted  hose,  40;  on  flax,  106, 
1 16  note;  on  hemp  and  flax  and 
linen  cloth,  36  note,  37  note;  on 
linen  and  woolen  cloth,  thread, 
cotton  cords,  wool  cards,  42  note, 
53.  63;  on  raising  of  hemp  and 
flax,  34 ff.;  on  woolen  cloth,  148, 
149  note;  paid  on  cloth,  30;  paid 
on  linen  cloth,  35  note. 

Reels,  84,  137,  217. 

Regulations  and  restrictions,  favor¬ 
ing  English  proprietors,  17;  influ¬ 
ence  of,  18. 

Restrictions:  legislative,  England’s, 
76;  on  agricultural  products,  17; 
on  enumerated  articles,  18;  on 
manufactures,  24  f. 
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Revolution,  112  f.,  119,  137;  effect 
on  South,  137;  industrial,  303. 

Revolutionary  War,  58,  112,  283. 

Rewards.  See  Premiums. 

Rhode  Island:  an  act  for  encoura- 
ging  growth  of  hemp  and  flax, 
127  f.,  132,  165;  household  manu¬ 
factures  in  1810,  170,  292;  law  to 
promote  raising  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  wool  and  flax,  37  note;  man- 

.  ner  of  securing  clothing  for  army, 
1 14  ff.,  non-importation  agree¬ 
ments  in,  S3,  55,  106;  total  and 
per  capita  values  of  household 
manufactures  in,  and  population 
of,  in  1840,  1850,  i860,  309;  same 
for  every  county,  315. 

Ribbon,  127,  214. 

Ropemakers,  261  ff. 

“Run”  of  yarn,  118  note,  130  note. 

Runaway  servants,  clothing  worn 
by,  91. 

Sawmills,  156,  190,  246,  257,  261, 
288. 

“Sawpit,”  190;  how  made,  238. 

Scythe  snaths,  237,  241. 

Serges,  66,  70,  77  f.,  131. 

Sheep:  exempted  from  taxation, 
128,  137,  141  note,  148  note,  149 
note,  158  note;  laws  relating  to, 
29,  32,  38  note,  60,  63,  69,  73,  76; 
raising  76,  80,  90,  95,  f.,  103,  125, 
184. 

Sheetings,  99,  131,  153. 

Sheets,  82  note,  126,  194,  204  f. 

Shirts,  113  ff.,  158,  194,  204;  blue 
linsey  hunting-,  157. 

Shoemakers,  69  note,  72,  94,  119, 
144;  156, 190, 197  f-,  262  f.;  itiner¬ 
ant,  85,  200  f.,  248,  301. 

Shoemaking,  66,  245;  evolution  of, 
259  f. 

Shoepacks,  119,  157,  197,  200. 


Shoes,  63,  69  f.,  72  f.,  93  ff.,  99  f., 
ii3ff.,  116,  119,  137,  156  f.,  166, 
197  f.,  200  f.,  301. 

Shop-  and  factory-made  goods,  dis¬ 
tribution  of,  264  ff. 

Shop  stage,  New  England  in,  144. 

Shuttles,  84,  137,  144,  217  f. 

Sieve-maker,  146  note. 

Silks,  90,  95,  127,  134,  141;  reeling, 
spinning,  and  weaving  of,  214  f. 

Single-  and  double-trees,  237,  241. 

“Skein,”  107,  118  note. 

Skins,  68;  bear,  beaver,  cat,  rac¬ 
coon,  squirrel,  wolf,  woodchuck, 
196;  fox,  145,  196;  muskrat,  145; 
rabbit,  145,  196;  sheep,  82. 

Slaves,  96,  98,  122,  135,  141  note, 
149,  160,  162;  relation  to  planta¬ 
tion  manufacturing,  184  f. 

Sleds,  49,  94,  120,  237,  241. 

Soap,  145,  166,  217,  295. 

Social  life,  influence  of  manufactures 
on,  6. 

Soft  soap,  how  made,  236. 

South,  92,  99,  in  note,  112;  condi¬ 
tions  in  1810,  154,  295;  effects  of 
Revolution  on,  137,  140,  149; 
household  manufactures  in  1790, 
137;  plantation  manufacturing  in 
1830,  297  f. 

South  Carolina,  18,  23;  agricultural 
system  of,  296;  bounties  on  hemp, 
41  note,  42  note,  57,  98,  109,  111 
note;  Drayton  on  conditions  in, 
151  f.,  162;  household  manufac¬ 
tures,  1790,  140  f.;  household 
manufactures  in  1810,  177,  183; 
slave  population  and  household 
manufactures  in  1810,  185  f.; 

total  and  per  capita  value  of 
household  manufactures  in,  and 
population  of,  in  1840,  1850, 
i860,  309;  same  for  every  county, 
329  f. 
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Southern  colonies,  monopoly  on 
English  market  given  to,  18  f.; 
status  of  household  manufactures 
in,  1700-66,  94  fif. 

Southern  states,  140;  household 
manufactures,  1790,  140  fif.;  same 
for  1790-1809,  149  ff.,  162. 

Spinner,  premium  for  best,  88,  11S 
note. 

Spinning:  and  weaving,  stages 
through  which  they  went  in  pass¬ 
ing  from  home  to  factory,  272  fif.; 
law  to  foster  knowledge  of,  31; 
law  to  provide  instruction  in,  35 
note;  laws  to  stimulate,  39  fif.,  54, 
63  fif.,  77,  86  f.,  96,  106,  nof., 
121  f.,  130,  145  note,  191  f.,  196; 
process  of,  described,  209  note. 

“Spinning  bee,”  106;  in  Portland, 
Maine,  129  f.,  130;  results  of,  108. 

“Spinning  crazes,”  85  ff.,  88. 

Spinning-jenny,  247,  277,  297. 

Spinning  machinery,  274. 

Spinning  mills,  275. 

Spinning  schools,  70  note;  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  86,  87  f. 

Spinning-wheel,  64,  66  f.,  81  fif.,  87, 
103,  136,  151,  158  note,  182  note, 
206,  301. 

Spinning-wheel  makers,  263. 

Stage:  family,  242;  itinerant,  144; 
itinerant  supplementary,  244; 
mill,  large  factory,  247  f.;  mill, 
small  factory,  246  f.;  shop,  201; 
variation  in  shop,  245. 

Stamp  Act,  53  f.,  88,  99,  104  f.; 
effects  of  opposition  to,  109  f.,  120. 

Steamboats,  appearance  on  western 
waters,  270. 

Stockings,  53,  73,  98,  103,  115,  121, 
133,  J37»  i39  f-,  166,  203  f.; 

weavers  of,  262  f. 

Stools,  95;  how  made,  224. 

Straw,  oat,  196  note;  rye,  196  note. 


Sugar,  127,  141,  145,  152,  217. 

Sumach,  21 1;  berries,  21 1. 

Sweep,  how  made,  219. 

Swingling-blocks,  217  f. 

Swingling-knife,  208,  217  f. 

System:  American,  292;  barter, 
260  fif.;  bounty,  22  f.,  28;  draw¬ 
back,  20  f.;  factory,  27,  184,  268, 
271,  274  fif.;  huckster,  265  ff.; 
itinerant  supplementary,  260; 
Mercantile,  of  England,  13,  75, 
85  note;  of  premiums  and  effects 
of,  42. 

Table  cloths,  82  note,  153,  204,  285. 

Tables,  156,  223;  how  made  on 
frontier,  224. 

Tailors,  69  note,  94,  119,  144,  156; 
itinerant,  248,  262  f. 

Tallow,  84;  candles,  how  made,  234, 
301- 

Tanneries,  119,  197,  200,  261. 

Tanners,  69  note,  144,  149,  156, 
262  f. 

Tennessee:  changes  in  clothing  worn 
in  about  1800,  158;  in  1802,  159; 
household  manufactures,  1790, 
141,143;  household  manufactures 
in  1810, 179  f.;  mills  in,  258;  total 
and  per  capita  value  of  household 
manufactures  in,  and  population 
of,  in  1840,  1850,  i860,  309;  same 
for  every  county,  334  fif. 

Texas,  total  and  per  capita  values  of 
household  manufactures  in,  and 
population  of,  in  1840, 1850,  i860, 
309;  same  for  every  county, 
367  fif. 

Textile  goods,  total  and  per  capita 
yards  made  in  families  in  New 
York  in  1825,  1835,  1845,  1855, 
304  f. 

Textile  manufactures,  total  value  of, 
in  1810,  167. 
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Thread,  63,94;  woolen, 99, 119, 131, 
i34,  iS9,  166,  198,  203  f.,  253. 

Tools,  shoemakers’,  84,  137. 

Tow,  81  ff.,  114  note. 

Towels,  66,  82  note,  131,  153,  194, 
204  f. 

Transportation  facilities,  relation  to 
household  manufactures,  374  f. 

Treaty  of  Paris,  123  f. 

Trenchers,  221;  how  made,  222. 

United  States:  carding  machines  in 
18x0,  252;  fulling-mills  in  1810, 
250;  industrial  expansion  of, 
1830-60,  372  f.;  list  of  goods 
manufactured  in,  271  note;  popu¬ 
lation  of,  in  1840,  1850,  i860, 
308  f.;  total  and  per  capita  values 
of  household  manufactures  in 
1810,  166;  total  and  per  capita 
values  of  household  manufactures 
in  1840,  1850,  i860,  308  f. 

Utah,  total  and  per  capita  values  of 
household  manufactures  in,  and 
population  of,  in  1840, 1850,  i860, 

309- 

Vermont:  cotton  and  woolen  goods 
made  in  1809,  147  note;  house¬ 
hold  manufactures,  1790,  135; 
household  manufactures  in  1810, 
169,  183;  maple-sugar  making  in, 
226,  292;  Melish  on  conditions  in, 
147 ;  total  and  per  capita  value  of 
household  manufactures  in,  and 
population  of,  in  1840, 1850,  i860, 
309;  same  for  every  county,  313. 

Vest,  125,  157  f.,  200. 

Virginia:  conditions  in,  1763-83, 
48  f.;  cotton  cloth,  143  note,  162, 
165;  exports  to ,  and  imports  from , 
Great  Britain,  1773-76,  58;  house¬ 
hold  manufactures,  179,  137  ff., 
140;  household  manufactures  in 
1810,  173  ff.,  183;  imports  from 
Great  Britain,  1776-83,  59  f.; 


mills  in,  256;  overproduction  of 
tobacco  in  1710,  49  ff.,  54;  seven¬ 
teenth-century  condition  in,  70  ff., 
7i  t-,  74,  93,  95  ff-,  in  note,  112, 
121  note;  sheep  in,  192;  slave 
population  and  household  manu¬ 
factures  in  1810,  185  f.;  total  and 
per  capita  value  of  household 
manufactures  in,  and  population 
of,  in  1840,  1850,  i860,  309; 
same  for  every  county,  3220.; 
value  of  woolen  goods  exported 
from  England,  1772-75,57;  ware¬ 
houses  in,  19. 

Wagons,  120,  156,  236;  wooden- 
wheel,  237. 

Waistcoat,  113  note,  196. 

War  of  1812,  123;  diminution  of 
manufacturing  establishments 
after,  282;  influx  of  foreign  goods 
after,  280  f. 

Washington,  total  and  per  capita 
values  of  household  manufactures 
in,  and  population  of,  in  1840, 
1850,  i860,  309. 

Washington’s  plantation,  spinning 
and  weaving  operations  on,  no  f. 

Water-mills,  early  existence  of,  256, 
301- 

Weaver:  each  county  in  Virginia 
must  provide,  39,  72,  87;  itiner¬ 
ant,  101,  248;  119,  121  note,  141 
note,  144,  149,  191;  professional, 
prices  charged  by,  205  note. 

Weaving,  law  relative  to,  31,  35  f., 
39  ff.,  63  ff.;  shop  for,  68,  87,  97, 
nof.,  121  f.,  141  note,  145  note, 
191  f.,  196. 

West,  condition  in,  1820-30,  298  ff. 

West  Indies,  supply  of  cotton  from, 
193- 

Wheelwrights,  69  note,  145  note, 
149,  262  f. 
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Whiskey,  141,  217,  295,  301. 

Wild  nettle,  lint  of,  194. 

Windmill,  221;  early  existence  of, 
255  *• 

Wisconsin,  total  and  per  capita 
values  of  household  manufactures 
in,  and  population  of,  in  1S40, 
1850,  1860,  309;  same  for  every 
county,  35 3. 

Wolves,  bounty  for  killing,  32. 

Wooden:  bowls,  how  made,  223; 
bread  troughs,  221;  hinges,  239; 
mills,  246;  pestle.  257;  shovels, 
241;  trays,  221. 

Wool:  act  of,  1699,  25;  bounty  for 
raising,  37  note;  buffalo,  194  ff.; 
exportation  forbidden,  32,  38,  47, 
78,  80 ff.,  89  f.,  95  ff.,  100,  103, 1 18, 
126,  13s  ff.,  145.  147,  i49  note, 
153  note,  161  note,  162  f.,  191  ff.; 
laws  in  Virginia  relating  to,  38. 

Wool  cards,  42  note;  bounty  on,  64, 
73;  number  entering  New  England, 
77.  82,  133,  137. 

Wool  combs,  number  entering  New 
England,  77,  137. 


Woolen  bed  covers,  152. 

Woolen  cloth:  law  to  encourage 
manufacture  of,  29;  operations 
connected  with  fabrication  of, 
206;  premium  on,  148,  37,  39  ff., 
40,  49  note,  69,  72  f.,  92  ff.,  90,  96, 
to2,  108,  114  note,  133,  137,  145, 
149  note,  152  note,  203  ff.;  steps 
in  process  of  making,  209  f. 

Woolen  goods:  value  exported  from 
England  to  colonies,  1772-75,  57, 
99,  146  note,  147  note,  166;  yards 
and  value,  1810,  169  ff.,  193. 

Woolen  manufactures,  forbidden  in 
colonies,  25,  101. 

Woolens,  65,  97,  125,  132,  135, 
152. 

Worsted:  cloth,  83;  combs,  84; 
hose,  premium  on,  40,  82,  84. 

Yam,  63,  81  f.,  84,  137  f.,  153,  166, 
195;  cotton,  65,  84,  107, 137,  203; 
linen,  53, 63,  65,  83, 103, 107, 119, 
i37,  203;  tow,  81,  84,  119,  137; 
woolen,  82  ff.,  103,  1 19,  137,  203, 
205,  253. 
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The  Place  of  Industries 
in  Elementary  Education 

By  Katharine  Elizabeth  Dopp 

IN  this  work  the  point  of  departure  and 
the  treatment  are  quite  different  from 
those  which  usually  characterize  educa¬ 
tional  books.  The  author  has  seized  upon 
the  instincts  and  racial  characteristics  of  the 
Aryan  peoples,  and  with  these  as  a  basis  she 
has  built  up  a  progressive  curriculum  in  which 
the  industries  occupy  a  place  corresponding 
to  that  which  anthropologists  have  given 
them  in  the  development  of  the  race.  That 
the  position  is  sound  and  the  conclusions 
valid  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  successful 
use  of  the  book  in  many  normal-school  and 
other  teachers’  classes,  and  the  universal  satis¬ 
faction  of  instructors  and  pupils  in  schools 
where  the  instruction  has  been  arranged  a’ong 
the  lines  here  laid  down. 
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